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CHAPTER I,-—-AFTER MESS, 


THE mess was over, and the offi- 
cers of H.M.’s—th were grouped 
in little knots and parties, sipping 
their coffee, and discussing the ar- 
rangements for the evening, Their 
uarter was that pleasant city of 
ublin, which, bating certain ex- 
orbitant demands in the matter 
of field-day and guard-mounting, 
stands pre-eminently first in mili- 
tary favour. 

“ Are you going to that great ball 
in Merrion Square?” asked one, 

“Not so lucky ; not invited.” 

“T got a card,” cried a third; 
“but I’ve just heard it’s not to 
come off. It seems that the Jady’s 
husband is a judge. He’s Chief 
something or other; and he has 
been called away.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Tomkins; 
unless you call a summons to the 
next world being called away. The 
man is dangerously ill, He was 
seized with paralysis on the Bench 
yesterday, and, they say, can’t re- 
cover,” 

There now ensued an animated 
Conversation as to whether, on death 
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vacancies, the men went up by se- 
niority at the bar, or whether a 
subaltern could at once spring up 
to the top of the regiment. 

“Suppose,” said one, “ we were 
to ask the Oolonel’s guest his opin- 
ion. The old cove has talked pretty 
nigh of everything in this world 
during dinner; what if we were to 
ask him about Barons of the Ex- 
chequer ?” 

“Who is he? what is he?” 
asked another. 

“The Oolonel called him Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke; that’s all I 
know.” 

“Colonel Cave told me,” whis- 
pered the Major, “ that be was the 
fastest man on town some forty 
years ago.” 

“TI think he must have kept 
over the wardrobe of that [rilliant 
period,” said another, “I never 
saw a real swallow-tailed coat 
before.” 

“His ring amused me. It is a 
small smoothing iron, with a coat 
of arms on it. Hush! bere he 
comes.” 
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The man who now joined the 
group was a tall, gaunt figure, with 
a high narrow head, from which 
the hair was brushed rigidly back 
to fall behind in something like an 
old-fashioned queue. His eyes were 
black, and surmounted with mas- 
sive and much-arched eyebrows; a 
strongly-marked mouth, stern, de- 
termined, and, except in spexking, 
almost cruel in expression, and a 
thin-pointed projecting chin, gave 
an air of severity and strong will to 
features which, when he conversed, 
displayed a look of courteous de- 
ference, and that peculiar desire to 
please that we associate with a by- 
gone school of breeding. He was 
one of those men, and very distinc- 
tive are they, with whom even the 
least cautious take no liberties, nor 
venture upon any familiarity. The 
eccentricities of determined men 
are very often indications of some 
deep spirit beneath, and not, as in 
weaker natures, mere emanations 
of vanity or offsprings of self-indul- 
gence, 

If he was, beyond question, a 
gentleman, there were also signs 
about him of narrow fortune: his 
scrupulously white shirt was not 
fine, and the seams of his well- 
brushed coat showed both care and 
wear, 

He had joined the group, who 
were talking of the coming Derby 
when the Colonel came up. “I 
have sent for the man we want, 
Fossbrooke. I’m not a fisherman 
myself; but they tell me he knows 
every lake, river, and rivulet in the 
island. He has sat down to whist, 
but we’ll have him here presently.” 

“On no account; don’t disturb 
his game for me.” 

“Here he comes. Trafford, I 
want to present you to a very old 
friend of mine, Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke—as enthusiastic an angler 
as yourself, He has the ambition 
to hook an Irish salmon. J don’t 
suppose any one can more readily 
help him on the road to it.” 

The young man thus addressed 
was a large, strongly, almost heavily 


built young fellow, but with that 
looseness of limb and freedom that 
showed activity bad not been saeri- 
ficed to mere power. He had a fing 
frank handsome face, blue-eyed, and 
bold-looking; and as he stood to 
receive the Oolonel’s orders there 
ms in his air that blending of de- 
erence and good-humonred care. 
lessness that made up his whole 
nature. 

It was plain to see in him one 
easy to persuade—impossible to 
coerce; a fellow with whom the 
man he liked could do anything, 
but one perfectly unmanageable if 
thrown into the wrong hands. He 
was the second son of a very rich 
baronet, but made the mistake of 
believing he had as much right to 
extravagance as his elder brother, 
and having persisted in this error 
during two years in the Life Guards, 
had been sent to do the double pen- 
ance of an infantry regiment and an 
Irish station; two inflictions which 
it was believed, would have sufficed 
to calm down the ardour of the most 
impassioned spendthrift. He look- 
ed at Fossbrooke from head to foot, 
It was not exactly the stamp of man 
he would have selected for compan- 
ionship, but he saw at once that he 
was distinctively a gentleman, and 
then the prospect of a few days 
away from regimental duty was not 
to be despised, and he quickly re- 
plied that both he and his tackle 
were at Sir Brook’s disposal. “IE 
we could run down to Killaloe, sir,” 
added he, tarning to the Colonel, 
““we might be almost sure of some 
sport.” 

“Which means that you want 
two days’ leave, Trafford.” 

“No, sir; four. It will take a 
day at least to get over there; an- 
other will be lost in exploring ; all 
these late rains have sent such @ 
fresh into the Shannon there’s no 
knowing where to try.” 

“You see, Fossbrooke, what a 
casuistical companion I've given 
you. I'll wager you a five pound 
note that if you come back without 
a rise he’ll have an explanation that 
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will perfectly explain it was the 
best thing could have happened.” 

“JT am charmed to travel in such 
company,” said Sir Brook, bowing. 
“The gentleman has already estab- 
lished a claim to my respect for 
him.” 

Trafford bowed too, and looked 
not at all displeased at the compli- 
ment. “Are you an early riser, 
sir?” asked he. 

“T am anything, sir, the occasion 
exacts; but when I have an early 
start before me, I usually sit up all 
night.” 

“My own plan, too,” cried Traf- 
ford. “And there’s Aubrey quite 
ready to join us. Are you a whis- 
ter, Sir Brook ?” 

“At your service. 
games,” 

“Ts he a whister?” repeated the 
Colonel. “Ask Harry Greville, 
ask Tom Newenham, what they 
say of him at Graham’s?  Traf- 
ford, my boy, you may possibly 
give him a hint about gray hackles, 
but I'll be shot if you do about the 
odd trick.” 

“If you'll come over to my room, 
Sir Brook, we'll have a rubber, and 
I'll give orders to have my tax-cart 
ready for us by daybreak,” said 
Trafford; and Fossbrooke promising 
to be with him so soon as he had 
given his servants his orders, they 
parted. : 

“And are you as equal to this 
sitting up all night as you used to 
be, Fossbrooke?” asked the Colonel. 

“TI don’t smoke as many cigars 
as formerly, and I am a little more 
choice about my tobacco, I avvid 
mulled port, and take weak brandy- 
anl-water; and I believe in all 
other respects I’m pretty much 
where I was when we met last,—I 
ti.ink it was at Ceylon? ” 

“T wish I could say as much for 
myself. You are talking of thirty- 
four years ago.” 

“My secret against growing old 
isto do a little of everything. It 
keeps the sympathies wider, makes 
& man more accessible to other 
men, and keeps him from dwelling 
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too much on himself. But tell me 
about my young companion; is he 
one of Sir Hagh’s family ?” 

“His second son; not unlike to 
be his eldest, for George has gone 
to Madeira with very little prospect 
of recovery. This is a fine lad; a 
little wild, a little careless of money, 
bot the very soul of honour and 
right-mindedness. They sent him 
to me asa sort of incurable, but 
I have nothing but good to say of 
him.” 

“There's great promise ina fel- 
low when he can be a scamp and a 
man of honour. When dissipations 
do not degrade and excesses do not 
corrupt @ man, there is a grand 
nature ever beneath.” 

“Don’t tell him that, Foss- 
brooke,” said the Colonel, laughin +. 

“T am not likely to do so,” said 
he, with a grim smile. “I am 
glad, too, to meet his father’s son; 
we were at Christ Church together; 
and now I[ see he has the family 
good-looks, ‘Le beau Trafford,’ 
was a proverb in Paris once,” 

“Do you ever forget a man?” 
asked the Colonel, in some curio- 
sity. 

“T believe not. 


I forget books, 
places, dates occasionally, but never 


people. I met an old schoolfellow 
vother day at Dover whom I never 
saw since we were boys. He had 
gone down in the world, and was 
acting as one of the ‘commission- 
aires’ they call them, who take 
your keys to the Oustom House to 
have your luggage examined; and 
when he came to ask me to employ 
him, I said, ‘What, an’t you 
Jemmy Harper?’ ‘And who the 
devil are you?’ said he. ‘Foss- 
brooke,’ said I. ‘Not “ Wart”?’ 
said he. That was my school 
nickname, from a wart I once had 
on my chin, ‘Ay, to be sure,’ said 
I, ‘ Wart.’ I wish you saw the de- 
light of the old dog. I made him 
dine with us. Lord Brackington 
was with me, and enjoyed it all 
immensely,” 

“ And what had brought him so 
low?” 
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.. “He was cursed, he said, with a 
strong constitution; all the other 
fellows of his set had so timed it, 
that when they had notbing to live 
on they ceased to live; but Jemmy 
told us he never had such an appe- 
tite as'now; that he passed from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day on 
the pier in all weathers; and as to 
gout, he firmly believed it all came 
of the adulterated wines of the 
great wine-merchants, British gin 
he maintained to be the whole- 
somest liquor in existence.” 

“T wonder how fellows bear up 
under such reverses as that,” said 
the Colonel. 

“My astonishment is_ rather,” 
cried Fossbrooke, “how men can 
live on in a monotony of well- 
being, getting fatter, older, and 
more unwieldy, and with only such 
experiences of life as a well-fed 
fowl might have in a hen-coop.” 

“T know that’s your theory,” 
said the other, laughing. 

“Well, no man can say that I 
have not lived up to my convictions ; 
and for myself, I can aver I have 
thoroughly enjoyed my intercourse 
with the world, and like it as well 
to-day as on the first morning I 
made my bow to it.” 

“Listen to this, young gentle- 
men,” said the Colonel, turning 
to his officers, who now gathered 
around them. “Now and then I 
hear some of you complaining of 
being bored or wearie!—sick of 
this, tired of that; here’s my friend, 
who knows the whele thing better 
than any of us, and he declares 
that the world is the best of all 
possible worlds, and that, so far 
from familiarity with it inspiring 
disgust with life, his enjoyment of it 
is as racy as when fir-t he knew it.” 

“Tt is rather hard to ask these 
gentlemen to take me asa guide on 
trust,” said Fossbrooke; “bat I 
have known the fathers of most of 
those I see around me, and could 
call many of them as witnesses to 
character. Major Aylmer, your 
father and I went up the Nile to- 
gether, when people talked of it 


as a journey. Oaptain Harris, I'm 
sure | am not wrong in saying you 
are the son of Godfrey Harris of 
Harrisburg. Your father was my 
friend on the day I wounded Lord 
Ecclesmore. I see four or five 
others too—so like old companions 
that I find it hard to believe I am 
not back again in the old days 
whem I was as young as themselves; 
and yet, I’m not very certain if | 
would like to exchange my present 
quiet enjoyment as a looker-on for 
all that active share I once took in 
life and its pleasures,” 

Something in the fact that their 
fathers had lived in his intimacy, 
something in his manner—a very 
courteous manner it was—and some 
thing in the bold, almost defiant 
bearing of the old man, vouching 
for great energy and dignity to- 
gether, won greatly upon the young 
men, and they gathered around him, 
He was, however, summoned away 
by a message from Trafford to say 
that the whist-party waited for him, 
and he took his leave with a stately 
courtesy and withdrew. 

“There goes oneof the strangest 
fellows in Christendom,” said the 
Colonel, as the other left the room, 
“He has already gone through three 
fortunes; he dissipated the first— 
speculated and lost the second— 
and a third he, I might say, 
gave away in acts of benevolence and 
kindness, leaving himself so_ ill-off, 
that I actually heard the other day 
that some friend had asked for the 
place of barrack-master at Athlone 
for him; but on coming over to see 
the place, he found a poor fellow 
with a wife and five children a can- 
didate for it; so he retired in his 
favour, and is content, as you see, 
to go out on the world, and take 
his chance with it.” 

Innumerable questions _ pressed 
on the Colonel to tell more of his 
strange friend; he had, however, 
little beyond hearsay to give them. 
Of his own experiences, he could 
only say that when first be met him 
it was at Ceylon, where he had 
come in a yacht like a sloop of war 
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to hunt elephants—the splendour 
of his retinue and magnificence of 
his suite giving him the air of a 
royal personage—and indeed the 
gorgeous profusion of his presents 
to the King and the chief person- 
ages of the court, went far to im- 
press this notion. “I never met 
him since,” said the Colonel, “till 
this morning, when he walked into 
my room, dusty and travel-stained, 
to say, ‘I just heard your name, 
and thought I'd ask you to give me 
my dinner to-day.’ I owe him a 

t many—not to say 
able other attentions; and his last 
act on leaving Trincomalee was to 
present me with an Arab charger, 
the most perfect animal I ever 
mounted. It is therefore a real 
pleasure to me to receive him. 
He is a thoroughly fine-hearted 
fellow, and, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, one of the noblest natnres I 
ever met. The only flaw in his 
frankness is as to his age; nobody 
has ever been able to get it from 
him. You heard him talk of your 
fathers—he might talk of your 
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grandfathers; and he would toc, 
if he had only the opportunity to 
lead him on to it. I know of my 
own knowledge that he lived in the 
Carlton House coterie, not a man of 
which except himself survives; and 
I have heard him give imitations 
of Burke, Sheridan, Gavin Hamil- 
ton, and Pitt, that none but one 
who had seen them could have ac- 
complished. And now that I have 
told you all this, will one of you 
step over to Traffurd’s rooms, and 
whisper him a hint to make his 
whist-points as low as he can; and, 
what is even of more importance, 
to take care lest any strange story 
Sir Brook may tell—and he is fall 
of them—meet a sign of incredulity 
—still less provoke any quizzing; 
the slightest shade of such a pro- 
vocation would render him like a 
madman.” 

The Major volunteered to go on 
this mission, which indeed any of 
the others would as willingly have 
accepted, for the old man had in- 
terested them deeply, and they 
longed to hear more about him. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SWAN'S NEST. 


As the Shannon draws near Kil- 
laloe, the wild character of the 
mountain scenery, the dreary wastes 
and desolate islands which marked 
Lough Derg, disappear, and give 
way to gently-sloping lawns, dotted 
over with well-grown timber, well- 
kept demesnes, spacious country- 
houses, and a country which, in 
general, almost recalls the wealth 
and comfort of England. 

About a mile above the town, in 
alittle bend of the river forming a 
small bay, stands a small but pretty 
house, with a skirt of ric wood 
protecting it at the back, while the 
lawn in front descends by an easy 
slope to the river. 

Originally a mere farmhonse, the 
taste of an ingenious owner had 
taken every advantage of its irre- 
gular outline, and converted it into 
something Elizabethan in charac- 


ter, a style admirably adapted to 
the site, where all the features of 
rich-colonred landscape aboanded, 
and where varied foliage, heathy 
mountain, and eddying river all 
lent themselves to make up a scene 
of fresh and joyous beauty. 

In the marvellous fertility of the 
soil, too, was found an ally to ever 
prospect of embellishment. Shel- 
tered from north and east winds, 
plants grew here in the open air, 
which in less favoured spots reede 
the protection of the conservatory ; 
and thus in the neatly shaven lawn 
were seen groups of blossoming 
shrubs or flowers of rare excellence, 
an! the camellia and the salvia and 
the oleander blended with the tulip, 
the mss rose, and the carnation, to 
stud the grass with the gorzeous 
colours, 

Over the front of the cottage, for 
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cottage it really was,a South Amer- 
ican creeper, a sort of acanthus, 
grew, its crimson flowers hanging 
in rich profusion over cornice and 
architrave; while a passion-tree of 
great age covered the entire porch, 
relieving with its softened tints 
the almost over-brilliancy of the 
southern p'ant. 

Seen from the water—an] it came 
suddenly int) view on rounding a 
little headland—few could forbear 
from an exclamation of wonder 
and admiration at this lovely spot; 
nor could all the pretentious gran- 
deur of the rich-wooded parks, nor 
all the more imposing architecture 
of the great louses, detract from 
the marvellous charm of this sim- 
ple home. 

A tradition of a swan carried 
away by some rising of the river 
from the Castle of Portumna, and 
swept down the lake till it found 
refuge in the little bay, had given 
the name of the place, and for more 
than a hundred years was it known 
as the Swan’s Nest. The swan, 
however, no longer existed, though 
a little thatched edifice at the 
water-side marked the spot it had 
cnce inhabited, and sustained the 
truth of the legend. 

The owner of the place was a 
Dr. Lendrick: he had come to it 
about twenty years befure the time 
at which our story opens—a 
widower with two children, a son 
and a daughter. He was a perfect 
stranger to all the neighbourhood, 
though by name well known as the 
son of a distinguished judge, Baron 
Lendrick of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

It was rumoured about, that, 
having displeased his father, first 
by acopting medicine instead of 
law as a profession, and subse- 
quently by marrying a_ portionless 
girl of himble family, the Buron 
had ceased to recognise him in any 
way. Making a settlement of afew 
hundreds a year on him, he resolved 
to leave the bulk of his fortune to 
a step-son, the child of his second 
wife, a Colonel Sewell, then in Iudia. 
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It was with no thought of prac 
tising his profession that Dr. Lend- 
rick had settled in the neigh- 
bourhood; but as he was always 
ready to assist the poor by bis ad. 
vice and skill, and as the reputation 
of his great ability gradually got 
currency, he found h'mself cop. 
strained to yield to the insistanee 
of his neighbours, and consent to 
practise generally. There were 
many things which made this course 
unpalatable to him. He was 
nature shy, timid, and retiring; he 
‘was fastidiously averse to a new 
acquaintanceship; he had desired, 
besides, to live estranged from the 
world, devoting himself entirely to 
the education of his children; and 
he neither liked the forced publicity 
he became exposed to, nor that life 
of servitude which leaves the due- 
tor at the hourly mercy of the 
world around him. 

If he yielded, therefore, to the 
professional calls upon him, he re- 
sisted totally all social claims: he 
went nowhere but as the doctor. 

No persuasion, no inducement, 
could prevail on him to dine out; 
no exigency of time or season pre- 
vent him returning to his bome at 
night. There were in his neigh- 
bourhood one or two persons whose 
rank might have, it was supposed, 
influenced him in some degree to 
comply with their requests—and, 
certainly, whose desire for his so- 
ciety would have left nothing un- 
done to secure it; but he was as 
obdurate to them as to others, and 
the Earl of Drumecarran and Sir 
Reginal Lacy, of Lacy Manor, were 
not a whit more successful in their 
blandishments than the Vicar of 
Killaloe—Old Bob Mills, as he was 
irreverently called—or Lendrick’s 
own colleague, Dr. Tobin, who, 
while he respected his superior 
ability and admitted his know- 
ledge, secretly hated him as only 
a rival doctor knows how to hate 
a brother practitioner. 

For the first time for many years 
had Dr. Lendrick gone up to Dub- 
lin. A few lines from an old fami- 
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ly physician, Dr. Beattie, had, how- 
ever, called him up to town. The 
Chief Baron had been taken ill in 
Court and was conveyed home in 
a state of insensibility. It was 
declared that he had rallied and 
passed a favourable night; but as 
he was a man of very advanced 
age, at no time strong, and ever 
unsparing of himself in the ardu- 
ous labours of his office, grave 
doubts were felt that he would 
ever again resume his seat on the 
Bench. Dr. Beattie well knew the 
long estrangement that had separ- 
ated the father from the son; and 
although, perhaps, the most inti- 
mate friend the judge had in the 
world, he never had dared to in- 
terpose a word, or drop a hint as 
to the advisability of reconcilia- 
tion. e 

Sir William Lendrick was indeed 
@ man whom no amount of inti- 
macy could render his friends fa- 
miliar with. He was_ positively 
charming to mere acquaintanceship 
—his manner was a happy biend- 
ing of deference with @ most po- 
lished wit. Fall of bygone exper- 
iences and reminiscences of inter- 
esting people and events, he never 
overlaid conversation by their men- 
tion, but made them merely serve 
to illustrate the present, either by 
contrast or resemblance. All this 
to the world and society was he; 
to the inmates of his house he was 
a perfect terror! It was said his 
first wife had died of a broken 
heart; his second, with a spirit 
fierce and combative as his own, 
had quarrelled with him so often, 
so seriously, and so hopelessly, that 
for the last fifteen years of life they 
had occupied separate houses, and 
only met as acquaintances, accept- 
ing and sending invitations to each 
Other, and outwardly observing all 
the usages of refined courtesy. 

This was the man of whom Dr. 
Beattie wrote: “I cannot presume 
to say that he is more favourably 


disposed towards you than he has 


shown himself for years, but I 
would strenuously advise your 
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being here, and sufficiently near, 
so that if a happier disposition 
should occur, or an opportunity 
arise to bring you once more 
together, the fortunate moment 
should not be lost. Come up, then, 
at once—come to my house, where 
your room is ready for you, and 
where you will neither be molest- 
ed by visitors nor interfered with. 
Manage too, if you can, to remain 
here for some days.” 

It is no small tribute to the char- 
acter of filial affection when one 
can say, and say truthfully, that 
scarcely any severity on a parent’s 
part effaces the love that was im- 
bibed in infancy, and that strack 
root in the heart before it could 
know what unkindness was! Over 
and over again in life have I wit- 
nessed this deep devotion. Over 
and over again have I seen a 
clinging affection to a memory 
which nothing short of a hallowed 
tie could have made so dear—a 
memory that retained whatever 
could comfort and sustain, and 
held nothing that recalled shame 
or sorrow. 

Dr. Lendrick went up to town 
full of such emotions. All the 
wrong—it was heavy wrong too— 
he had suffered was forgotten; all 
the injustice wiped out. He only 
asked to be permitted to see his 
father—to nurse and watch by 
him. There was no thonglit for 
himself, By reconciliation he never 
meant restoration to his place as 
heir. Forgiveness and love he 
asked fur—to be taken back to 
the heart so long closed against 
him, to hear himself called Tum by 
that voice he knew so well, and 
whose accents sounded through his 
dreams. 

That he was not without a hope 
of such happiness, might be ga- 
thered from one circumstance. He 
had taken up with him twv minia- 
tures of his boy and girl to show 
“Grandfather” if good fortune 
should ever offer a fitting mo- 
ment. 

The first words which greeted 
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him on reaching his friend’s house 
were: “Better. A tolerably tran- 
quil night. He can move his 
hand. The attack was paralysis, 
and his speech is also improved.” 

“And his mind? how is _ his 
mind ?” 

“Clear as ever it was—intensely 
eager to hear what is said about 
his illness, and insatiable as to 
the newspaper version of the at- 
tack.” 

“Does he speak? Has he spoken 
of—his family, at all?” ‘said he, 
falteringly. 

“Only of Lady Lendrick. He 
desired to see ber. He dictated a 
note to me in terms of very finish- 
ed courtesy, asking her if, without 
incurring inconvenience, she would 
favour him with an early call. The 
whole thing was so like himself 
that I saw at once he was getting 
better.” 

“ And so you think him better?” 
asked Lendrick eagerly. 

“Better! Yes— but not out of 
danger. I fear as much from his 
irritability as his malady. He will 


insist on seeing the newspapers, 
and occasionally his eye falls on 
some paragraph that wounds him. 
It was but yesterday that he read 
a sort of querulous regret from 


some writer that ‘the learned 
judge bad not retired some years 
ago, and before that failing health, 
acting on a very irascible temper- 
ament, had rendered him a terror 
alike to the bar and the suitors.’ 
That unfortunate paragraph cost 
twenty leeches and ice to his temples 
for eight hours after.” 

“Cannot these things be kept 
from him? Surely your authority 
ought to be equal to this?” 

“Were I to attempt it he would 
refuse to see me. In fact, any util- 
ity I can contribute depends on 
my apparent sabmission to him in 
everything. Almost his first ques- 
tion to me every morning is, ‘ Well, 
sir, who is to be my successor?’ 
Of course I say that we all look 
with a sanguine hope to see him 
soon back in his court again. When 
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I said this yesterday, he replied, 
‘I will sit on Wednesday, sir, to 
hear appeals; there will be little 
occasion for me to speak, and [ 
trust another day or two will see 
the last of this difficulty of utter- 
ance. Pemberton, I know, is look- 
ing to the Attorney-Generalship, 
and George Haire thinks he may 
order his ermine. Tell them, how- 
ever, from me, that the Chief 
Baron intends to preside in his 
court for many a year to come; 
that the intellect, such as it is, 
with which Providence endowed 
him, is still unchanged and aun- 
clouded.’ This is his language 
this his tone; and you may know 
how such a spirit jars with all our 
endeavours to promote rest and 
trgnquillity.” 

ndrick waiked moodily up 
and down the room, his head sunk, 
and his eyes downcast. “ Never 
to speak of me—never ask to see 
me,” muttered he in a voice of in- 
tense sadness, 

“T half suspected at one time 
he was about to do so, and indeed 
he said, ‘If this attack should 
baffle you, Beattie, you must not 
omit to give timely warning. There 
are two or three things to be 
thought of’ When I came away 
on that morning I sat down and 
wrote to you to come up here.” 

A servant entered at this mo- 
ment and presented a note to the 
Doctor, who read it hastily and 
handed it to Lendrick. It ran 
thus 


“Dear Dr. Beatrre,—The Chief 
Baron has had an _ uofavourable 
turn, partly brought on by excite 
ment. Lose no time in coming 
here; and believe me, yours sincere- 
ly, Constantia LENpDRICK.” 


“They’ve had a quarrel; I knew 
they would. I did my best to pre- 
vent their meeting; but I saw he 
would not go out of the world 
without a scene. As he said last 
night, “I mean her to hear my 
“charge.” She must listen to my 
charge, Beattie;? and I'd not be 
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astonished if this charge were to 
prove his own sentence.” 

“Go to him at once, Beattie; and 
if it be at all possible, if you can 
compass it in any way, Jet me. see 
him once again. Take these with 
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you; who knows but their bright 
faces may plead better than words 
for us?” and thus saying he gave him 
the miniatures; and overcome with 
emotion he could not control, tarn- 
ed away and left the room. 


OHAPTER IIl.——A DIFFICULT PATIENT. 


As Dr. Beattie drove off with 
all speed to the Chief Baron’s bouse, 
which Jay about three miles from 
the city, he had time to ponder as 
he went over his late interview. 
“Tom Lendrick,” as he still called 
him to himself, he had known as a 
boy, and ever liked him. He had 
been a patient, studious, gentle-tem- 
pered lad, desirous to acquire know- 
ledge, without any of that ambition 
that wants to make the knowledge 
marketable. To have gained a pro- 
fessorship would have appeared to 
have been the very summit of his 
ambition, and this rather as a quiet 
retreat to pursue his studies further 
than as a sphere wherein to display 
his own gifts. Anything more un- 
like that bustling, energetic, daring 
spirit, his father, would be hard to 
conceive. Throughout his whole 
career at the bar, and in Parliament, 
men were never quite sure what that 
brilliant speaker and most indiscreet 
talker would do next. Men secured 
his advocacy with a half misgiving 
whether they were doing the very 
best or the very worst for success, 
Give him difficulties to deal with, 
and he was a giant; let all go 
smoothiy and well, and he would 
hunt up some crotchet—some obso- 
lete usage—a doubtful point, that 
in its discussion very frequently led 
to the damage of his client’s cause 
and the defeat of his suit, 

Display was ever more to him 
than victory. Let him have a great 
arena to exhibit in, and he was 
proof against all the difficulties and 
all the casualties of the conflict. 
Never had such a father a son less 
the inheritor of his temperament and 
nature; and this same disappoint- 
ment rankling on through life—a 


disappointment that embittered all 
intercourse, and went so far as to 
make him disparage the high abil- 
ities of his son—created a gulf 
between them that Beattie knew 
could never be bridged over. He 
doubted, too, whether as a doctor 
he could conscientiously introduce a 
theme so likely to irritate and excite. 
As he pondered he opened the two 
miniatures, and Jooked atthem. The 
young man was afine, manly, daring- 
looking fellow, with a determined 
brow and a resolute mouth, that re- 
called his grandfather’s face; he was 
evidently well grown, and strong, 
and looked one that, thrown where 
he might be in life, would be likely 
to assert his own. 

The girl, wonderfully like him in 
feature, had a character of subdued 
humour in her eye, and a half-hid 
laughter in the mouth, which the 
artist had caught up with infinite 
skill, that took away all the severity 
of the face, and softened its traits to 
a most attractive beauty. Through 
her rich brown hair there was a 
sort of golden reflet that imparted 
great brilliancy to the expression 
of the head, and her large eyes of 
grey-blue were the image of candour 
and softness, till ber langh gave 
them a sparkle of drollery whose 
sympathy there was no perme 
She, too, was tall and beautifully 


formed, with that slimness of early 
youth that only escapes being angu- 
lar, but has in it the charm of sup- 
pleness, that lends grace to every 
action and every gesture. 

“T wish he could see the ori- 


ginals,” muttered Beattie. “If the 
old man, with his love of beauty, 
but saw that girl, it would be worth 
all the arguments in Christendom. 
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Is it too late for this? Have we 
time for the experiment?” 

Thus thinking he drove along the 
well-wooded approach, and guined 
the large ground-space before the 
door, whence a carriage was about 
to drive away. “Ob, Doctor,” cried 
a voice, “I’m so glad you're come ; 
they are most impatient for you.” It 
was the Solicitor-General, Mr. Pem- 
berton, who now came up to the 
window of Beattie’s carriage. 

‘He has become quite unmanage- 
able, will not aJmit a word of coun- 
sel or advice, resists all interference, 
and insists on going out for a drive.” 

“T see him at the window,” said 
Beattie; “he is beckoning to me; 
good-bye,” and he passed on and 
entered the house, 

In the chief drawing-room, in a 
deep recess of a window, sat the 
Chief Baron, dressed as if to go 
out, with an overcout and even his 
gloves on. ‘Come and drive with 
me, Beattie,” cried he, in a feeble 
but harsh voice. “If I take my man 
Leonard they'll say it was a keeper. 
You know that the ‘Post’ has it this 
morning that my mind it is which has 
given way. They say they’ve seen 
me breaking for years back. Guod 
heavens! can it be possible, think 
you, that the mites in a cheese spe- 
colate over the nature of the man 
that eats them? You stopped to 
talk with Pemberton, I saw; what 
did be say to you?” 

“Nothing particular — a 
greeting, I think.” 

“ No, sir, it was not; he was ask- 
ing you how many hours there lay 
between him and the Aiturney- 
Generalship. They’ve divided the 
carcass already. The lion has to 
assist at his autopsy—rather bard, 
isn’t it? How it embitters death 
to think of the fellows who are to 
replace us!” 

“Let me feel your pulse.” 

“Don’t trust it, Beattie; that 
little dialogue of yours on the grass 
plot bas sent it up thirty beats; 
how many is it?” 

“Rapid—very rapid; 
rest—tranquillity.” 


mere 


you need 
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“And you can’t give me either, 
sir; neither you nor your craft to- 
gether. .You are the Anugurs of 
modern civilisation, and we cling to 
your predictions just as our fore. 
fathers did, though we never believe 
you.” 

“ This is not flattery,” said Beattie, 
with a slight smile. 

The old man closed his eyes and 
passed his hand slowly over his 
furelead. “I suppose I was dream- 
ing, Beattie, just before you came 
up; but I thought I saw them all 
in the Hall, talking and laughing 
over my death. Burrowes was tell- 
ing how old I must be, because | 
moved the amendment to Flood in 
the Irish Parliament in °97; and 
Eames inentioned that I was Cuar- 
rau’s junior in the great Bagenal 
record; and old Tysdal set them 
all in a roar by saying he had a 
vision of me standing at the gate 
of heaven, and instead of going in, 
as St. Peter invited me, stoutly re- 
fusing, and declaring 1 would move 
for a new trial! How like the 
rasca’s !’ 

“Don’t you think you'd be better 
in your own room! there’s too much 
light and glare here.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“T am sure of it. You need 
quiet, and the absence of all that 
stimulates the action of the brain.” 

* And what do you, sir—what 
does any one, know about the brain's 
operatiuns? You doctors have in- 
vented a sort of conventional cere- 
bral organ which, like lunar caustic, 
is decomposed by light; and in your 
vulgar materialism you would make 
out that what affects your brain 
must act alike upon mine. I tell 
yor, sir, it is darkness—obscurity, 
puysical or moral, it matters not 
which—that irritates me, just as I 
feel provoked this moment by this 
muddling talk of yours about brain.” 

“ And yet I’m talking about wiat 
my daily life and habits suggest 
some knowledge of,” said Beattie, 
mildly. 

“So you are, sir, and the pre- 
sumption is all on my side. 
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you'll kindly lend me your arm I'll 
go back to my room.” 

Step by step, slowly and pain- 
fully, he returned to his chamber, 
not uttering a word as he went, 

“Yes; this is better, Doctor; 
this half light soothes; it is much 
pleasanter, One more kindness, I 
wrote to Lady Lendrick this mgrn- 
ing to come up here. I suppose 
my combative spirit was high in 
me, and I wanted a round with 
the gloves—or, indeed, without 
them—at all events, I sent the 
challenge. But now, Doctor, I 
have to own myself a craven. I 
dread the visit. Oould you manage 
to interpose? could you suggest 
that it is by your orderI am not 
permitted to receive her? could 
you hint,” here he smiled _half- 
maliciously, “that you do not think 
the time is come for anodynes—eh, 
Doctor ?” 

“Leave it to me. 
to Lady Lendrick.” 

“There’s another thing; not that 
it much matters; but it might per- 
haps be as well to send a few lines 
to the morning papers, to say the 
accounts of the Chief Baron are 
more favourable to-day; he passed 
@ tranquil night, and so on, Pem- 
berton won't like it; nor Hayes; 
but it will calm the fears of a very 
attached friend, who calls here twice 
daily. You'd never guess him. 
He is the agent of the Globe office, 
where I am insured. Ah, Doctor, 
it was a bright thought of Philan- 
thropy to establish an _ industrial 
enterprise that is bound, under 
heavy recognisances, to be grieved 
at our death.” 

“TI must not make you talk, Sir 
William. I must not encourage 
you to exert yourself. Til say 
good-bye, and look in upon you 
this afternoon.” 

“Am I to have a book? Well; 
be it so. I'll sit and muse over the 
Attorney-General and his hopes.” 

“T have got two very interesting 
miniatures here. I'll leave them 
with you; you might like to look 
at them.” 


I will speak 
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“Miniatures! whose portraits are 
they?” asked the other, hastily, as 
he almost. snatched them from his 
hand. “ What a miserable juggler; 
what a stale trick this!” said he, 
as he opened the case which con- 
tained the young man’s picture, 
“So, sir; you lend yourself to such 
attempts as these.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
Beatty, indignantly. 

“Yes, sir; you understand me 
perfectly. You would do, by a 
piece of Jegerdemain, what you 
have not the courage to attempt 
openly. These are Tom Lendrick’s 
children,” 

“ They are.” 

“And this simpering young lady 
is her mother’s image ; pretty, pretty, 
no doubt; and a little—a shade, 
perhaps—of espiéglerie above what 
her mother possessed. She was 
the silliest woman that eve* turned 
a fool’s head, She had the in- 
effable folly, sir, to believe she 
could persuade me to forgive my 
son for having married her; and 
when I handed her to a seat—for 
she was at my knees—she fainted.” 

“Well. It is time to forgive 
him now. As for her, she is be- 
yond forgiveness, or favour either,” 
sail Beattie, with more energy than 
before. 

“There is no such a trial to a 
man in a high calling as the temp- 
tation it offers him to step beyond 
it. Take care, sir, that with all 
your acknowledged bility, this 
temptation be not too mach for 
you.” The tone and manner in 
which the old judge delivered these 
words recalled the justice-seat. “It 
is an honour to me to have you as 
my doctor, sir. It would be to-dis- 
parage my own intelligence to ac- 
cept you as my confessor,” 

“A doctor but discharges half 
his trust when he fails to warn his 
patient against the effects of irrita- 
bility.” 

“Tbe man who would presume 
to minister to my temper or to my 
nature should be no longer medico 
of mine. With what intention, 
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sir, did you bring me these minia- 
tures?” 

“That you might see two bright 
and beautiful faces, whose owners 
are bound to you by the strongest 
ties of blood.” 

“Do you know, sir—have you 
ever heard—how their father, by 
his wilfulness, by his folly, by his 
heartless denial of my right to in- 
fluence him, ruined the fortuue 
that cost my life of struggle and 
labour to create?” 

The Doctor shook his head, and 
the other continued. “Then I 
will tell it to you, sir. It is more 
than seventeen years to-day when 
the then Viceroy here sent for me 
and said, ‘Baron Lendrick, there 
is no man, after Plunkett, to whom 
we owe more than to yourself.’ I 
bowed, and said, ‘I do not accept 
the qualification, my Lord, even 
in favour of the distinguished 
Chancellor. I wiil not believe my- 
self second to any.’ I need not 
relate what ensued; the discussion 
was a long one; it was also a warm 
one; but he came back at last to 
the object of the interview, which 
was to say that the Prime Minister 
was willing to recommend my name 
to her Majesty for the Peerage—an 
honour, he was pleased to say, the 
public would see conferred upon 
me with approval; and I refured! 
Yes, sir, I refused what for thirty- 
odd years had formed the pride and 
the prize of my existence! I re- 
fused it, because I would not that 
her Majesty’s favour should descend 


to one so unworthy of it as this 
fellow, or that his low-bora children 
should inherit a high name of my 
procoring. I refused, sir, and [ 
told the noble Marquess my reasons, 
He tried—pretty much as you have 
tried—to bring me to a more for- 
giving spirit; but I stopped him 
by eaying, ‘When I hear that your 
Excellency has invited to your 
table the scurrilous author of the 
lampoon against you in the ‘Satir- 
ist,’ I will begin to listen to the 
claims that may be urged on the 
score of forgiveness, not till then.’” 

“T am wrong—very wrong—to 
let you talk on themes like this; 
we must keep them for calmer mo- 
ments.” Beattie laid his finger on 
the pulse as he spoke, and counted 
the beats by his watch. 

“ Well, sir, what says Death? will 
he consent to a ‘nolle prosequi,’ or 
must the cause go on ?” 

* You are not worse; and even 
that, after all this excitement, is 
something. Good-bye now till even- 
ing. No books—no newspapers, 
remember. Doze; dream; do any- 
thing but excite yourself.” 

“You are cruel, sir; you cut off 
all my enjoyments together. You 
ceuy me the resources of reading, 
and you deny me the solace of my 
wife’s society.” The cutting sar- 
casm of the last words was shown 
in the spiteful sparkle of his eye, 
and the insolent curl of his mouth; 
aud as the Doctor retired, the mem- 
ory of that wicked look haunted 
him throughout the day. 


CHAPTER IV.—HOME DIPLOMACIES. 


“Well, it’s done now, Lucy, and 
it can’t be helped,” said young 
Lendrick to his sister, as, with an 
unlighted cigar between his lips, 
and his hands in the pockets of his 
shooting-jacket, he walked impa- 
tiently up and down the drawing- 
room. “I’m sure if I only suspected 
_ you were so strongly against it, l’d 
not have done it.” 


“My dear George, I’m only 
against it because I think papa 
would be so. You know we never 
see any one here when he is at 
home, and why should we now, be 
cause he is absent?” 

“Just for that reason. It’s our 
only chanee, girl.” 

“ Oh, George!” 

“ Well, I don’t mean that exactly, 
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but I said it to startle you. No, 
Lucy; but you see here’s how the 
matter stands. I have been three 
whole days in their company. On 
Tuesday the young fellow gave me 
that book of flies and the top-joint 
of my rod. On yesterday I lunched 


with them. To-day they pressed © 


me so hard to dine with them that 
I felt almost rude in persisting to 
refuse; and it was as much to avoid 
the awkwardness of the situation 
as anything else that I asked them 
up to tea this evening.” 

“T’m sure, George, if it would 
give you any pleasure r 

“Of course it gives me pleasure,” 
broke he in; “I don’t suspect that 
fellows of my age like to live like 
hermits. And whom do I ever see 
Gown here? Old Mills and old 
Tobin, and Larry Day, the dog- 
breaker. I ask his pardon for put- 
ting him last, for he is the best of 
the three. Girls can stand this sort 
of nun’s life, but I'll be hanged if 
it will do for us.” 

“And then, George,” resumed 
she in the same tone; “remember 
they are both perfect strangers. 
I doubt if you even know their 
names,” 

“That I do—the old fellow is Sir 
Brook something or other. It’s not 
Fogey, but it begins like it; and 
the other is called Trafford—Lionel, 
I think, is his christian name. A 
glorious fellow too; . was in the 
9th Lancers and in the Blues, 
and is now here with the fifty—th 
because he went it too hard in the 
cavalry. He had a horse for the 
Derby two years ago.” The tone of 
proud triumph in which he made 
this announcement seemed to say, 
Now, all discussion about him may 
cease, ‘Not but,” added he, after a 
pause, “you might like the old fel- 
low best; he has such a world of 
stories, and he draws so beautifully. 
The whole time we were in the boat 
he was sketching something; and 
he has a book full of odds and ends; 
& tea-party in China, quail-shooting 
in Java, a wedding in Candia—I 
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can’t tell what more; but he’s to 
bring them up here with him.” 

“T was thinking, George, that it 
might be as well if you’d go down 
and ask Dr. Mills to come to tea. 
It would take off some of the 
awkwardness of our receiving two 
strangers.” 

“ But they’re not strangers, Lucy; 
not a bit of it. Icall him Trafford, 
and he calls me Lendrick; and the 


old cove is the most familiar old ° 


fellow I ever met.” 

“Have you said anything to 
Nicholas yet?” asked she, in some 
eagerness, 

“No, and that’s exactly what I 
want you to do for me. That old 
bear bullies us all so, that I can’t 
trust myself to speak to him.” 

“Well, don’t go away, and I'll 
send for him now,” and she rang 
the bell as she spoke. A smart- 
looking lad answered the summons, 
to whom she said, “ Tel) Nicholas 
I want him.” 

“Take my advice, Lucy, and 
merely say there are two gentlemen 
coming to tea this evening; don’t 
let the old villain think you are 
consulting him about it, or asking 
his advice.” 

“T must do it my own way,” 
said she; “only don’t interrupt. 
Don’t meddle, mind that, George.” 
The door opened, and a very short, 
thick-set old man, dressed in a 
black coat and waistcoat, and drab 
breeches and white stockings, with 
large shoe-buckles in his shoes, en- 
tered. His face was large and red, 
the mouth immensely wide, and the 
eyes far set from each other, his 
low forehead being shadowed by a 
wig of coarse red hair, which moved 
when he spoke, and seemed almost 
to possess a sort of independent 
Vitality. 

He had been reading when he 
was summoned, and his spectacles 
had been pushed up over his fore- 
head, while he still held the county 
paper in his hand—a sort of proud 
protest against being disturbed. 
“You heard that Miss Lucy sent 
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for you?” said George Lendrick, 
haughtily, as his eye fell upon the 
newspaper. 

“] did,” was the curt answer, 
as the old fellow, with a nervous 
shake of the head, seemed to an- 
nounce that he was ready for 
battle. 

“What I wanted, Nicholas, was 
this,” interposed tlte girl, in a voice 
- of very winning sweetness; “Mr. 
George has invited two gentlemen 
this evening to tea.” 

“To tay!” cried Nicholas, as 
if the fact staggered all credulity. 

“Yes, to tea; and I was think- 
ing if you would go down to the 
town and get some biscuits, or a 
sponge-cake perlaps—whatever, in- 
deed, you thought best; and also 
beg Dr. Mills to step in, saying that 
as papa was away——” 

“That you was going to give a 


Not exactly that, Nicho- 
las,” said she, smiling; “but that 
two friends of my brother’s——’ 

“And where did he meet his 
friends?” cried he, with a marked 
emphasis on the friends. “Two 
strangers. God knows who or what! 
Poachers as like as anything else. 
The ould one might be worse.” 

“Enough of this,” said George, 
sternly. ‘“ Are you the master here? 
Go off, sir, and do what Miss Lucy 
has ordered you.” 

“T will not—the devil a step,” 
said the old man, who now thrust 
the paper into a capavious pocket, 
and struck each hand on ‘a hip. 
“Ts it when the ‘Jidge’ is dying, 
when the newspapers has a column 
of the names that’s calling to ask 
after him, you’re to be carousing 
and feastin’ here?” 

“Dear Nicholas, there’s no ques- 
tion of feasting. It is simply a cup 
of tea we mean to give; surely 
there’s no carousing in that. And 
as to grandpapa, papa says that he 
was certainly better yesterday, and 
Dr. Beattie has hope now.” 

“ J haven’t then, and I know him 
better than Dr. Beattie.” 
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“What a pity they haven’t sent 
for you for the consultation,” said 
George, ironically. 

“And look here, Nicholas,” said 
Lucy, drawing the old man towards 
the door of a small room that led 
off the drawing-room. “We could 
have tea here; it will look less 
formal, and give less trouble; and 
Meares could wait—he does it very 
well; and you needn’t be put out at 
all.” These last words fell to 9 
whisper; but he was beyond re- 
serve, beyond flattery. The last 
speech of her brother still rankled 
in his memory, and all that fell 
upon his ear since that fell un- 
heeded, 

“T was with your grandfather, 
Master George,” said the old man, 
slowly, “twenty-one years before 
you were born! I carried his bag 
down to Court the day he defended 
Neal O’Gorman for high treason, 
and I was with him the morning he 
shot Luke Dillon at Castie Knick; 
and this I'll say and stand to, 
there’s not a man in Ireland, high 
or low, knows the Chief Baron 
better than myself.” 

“Tt must be a great comfort to 
you both,’ said George; but his 
sister had laid her hand on his 
mouth and made the words unin- 
telligible, 

“You'll say to Mr. Mills, Nicho- 
las,” said she, in her most coaxing 
way, “that 1 did not write, because 
I preferred sending my message 
by you, who couid explain why I 
particularly wanted him this even- 
ing.” 

“Tl go, Miss Lucy, resarving 
the point, as they say in the law— 
resarving the point! because I don’t 
give in that what you’re doin’ is 
right; and when the master comes 
home, I’m not goin’ to defend it.” 

“We must bear up under that 
calamity as well as we can,” said 
the young man, insolently; but 
Nicholas never looked towards or 
seemed to hear him, 

“A barn-a-brack is better than 
a sponge-cake, because if there’s 
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some of it left it doesn’t get stale, 
and one-and-sixpence will be 
enough; and I suppose you don’t 
need a lamp ?” 

“Well, Nicholas, I must say, I 
think it would be better; and two 
candles on the small table, and two 
on the piano.” 

“Why don’t you mention a fid- 
dler?” said he, bitterly. “If it’s a 
ball, there ought to be music.” 

Unable to control himself longer, 
young Lendrick wrenched open the 
sash-door, and walked out into the 
lawn. 

“The devil such a family for 
temper from this to-Bantry!” said 
Nicholas; “and here’s the company 
comin’ already, or I’m _ mistaken. 
There’s a boat makin’ for the land- 
ing-place, with two men in the 
stern.” 

Lucy implored him once more to 
lose no time on his errand, and 
hastened away to make some change 
in her Cress to receive the strangers. 
Meanwhile George, having seen the 
boat, walked down to the shore to 
meet his friends. 

Both Sir Brook and Trafford were 
enthusiastic in their praises of the 
spot. Its natural beauty was in- 
deed great, but taste and culture 
had rendered it a marvel of elegance 
and refinement. Not merely were 
the trees grouped with reference to 
foliage and tint, but the flower-beds 
were so arranged that the laws of 
colour should be respected, and thus 
_ these plats of perfume were not less 
luxuriously rich in odour than they 
were captivating as pictures, 

“Tt is all the governor’s own 
doing,” said George, proudly, “and 
he is continually changing the dis- 
position of the plants. He says 
variety is a law of the natural 
world, and it is our duty to imitate 
it. Here comes my sister, gentle- 
men,” 

As though set in a beautiful frame, 
the lovely girl stood for an instant 
in the porch, where drooping honey- 
suckles and the tangled branches of 
a vine hung around her, and then 
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came courteously to meet and wel- 
come them, 

“T am in ecstasy with all I see 
here, Miss Lendrick,” said Sir 
Brook. “O'd traveller that I am, 
I scarcely know where I have ever 
seen such a combination of beauty.” 

“Papa will be delighted to hear 
this,” said she, with a pleasant 
smile; “it is the flattery he loves 
best.” 

“T’m always saying we could 
keep up a salmon-weir on the river 
for a tithe of what these carnations 
and primroses cost us,” said George. 

“Why, sir, if you had beea in 
Eden you'd have made it a market- 
garden,” said the old man. 

“If the governor was a Duke of 
Devonsbire all these caprices might 
be pardonable; but my theory is, 
roast-beef before roses.” 

While young Lendrick attached 
himself to Trafford, and took him 
here and there to show him the 
grounds, Sir Brook walked beside 
Lucy, who did the honours of the 
place with a most charming cour- 
tesy. 

“T am almost ashamed, sir,” 
said she, as they turned towards the 
house, “to have asked you to see 
such humble objects as these to 
which we attach value, for my 
brother tells me you are a great 
traveller; but it is just possible 
you have met in your journeys 
others who, like us, lived so much 
out of the world that they fancied 
they had the prettiest spot in it for 
their own ?” 

“You must not ask me what I 
think of all I have seen here, Miss 
Lendrick, till my enthusiasm calms 
down ;” and his look of admiration, 
so palpably addressed to herself, 
sent a flush to her cheek. “A 
man’s belongings are his history,” 
said Sir Brook, quickly turning the 
conversatiun into an easier channel : 
“show me his study, his stable, his 
garden; let me see his hat, his cane, 
the volume he thrusts into his poc- 
ket, and I’ll make you an indifferent 
good guess about his daily doings.” 
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“Tell me of papa’s, Come here, 
Tom,” cried she, as the two young 
men came towards her, “and listen 
to a bit of divination.” 

“* Nay, I never promised a lecture, 
I offered a confidence,” said he, in 
a half whisper; but she went on— 
“Sir Brook says that he reads peo- 
ple pretty much as Cavier pro- 
nounced on the mastodon by sume 
small minute detail that pertained 
to them. Here’s Tom’s cigar-case,” 
said she, taking it from his pocket ; 
“what do you infer from that, sir?” 

“That he smokes the most exe- 
crable tobacco.” 

“Bat can you say why?” asked 
Tom, with a sly twinkle of his eye. 

“ Probably for the same reason I 
do myself,” said Sir Brook, produc- 
ing a very cheap cigar. 

“Oh, that’s a veritable Cuban 
compared to one of mine,” cried 
‘Tom; “and by way of making my 
future life miserable, here has been 
Mr. Trafford filling my pocket with 
real Havanvahs, giving me a taste 
for luxuries I ought never to have 
known of,” 

“ Know everything, sir, go every- 
where, see all that the world can 
show you; the wider a man’s ex- 
perience the larger his nature and 
the more open his heart,” said Foss- 
brooke, boldly. 

“T like the theory,” said Trafford 
to Miss Lendrick; “do you?” 

“Sir Brook never meant it for 
women, I fancy,” said she, in a low 
tone; but the old man overheard 
her, and said, “ You are right. The 
guide ought to know every part of 
the mountain, the traveller need 
only know the path.” 

“Here comes a guide who is sa- 
tisfied with very short excursions,” 
cried Tom, laughing; “this is our 
parson, Dr. Mills,” 

The little mellow-looking, well- 
cared-for person who now joined 
them was a perfect type of old- 
bachelorhood, in its aspect of not 
unpleasant selfishness. Everything 
about him was neat, orderly, and 
appropriate; and though you saw 


at a glance it was all for himself 
and his own enjoyment it was pro- 
vided, his good manners and cour- 
tesy were ever ready to extend its 
benefits to others; and a certain 
genial look he wore, and a manner 
that nature had gifted him with, 
did him right good service in life, 
and made him pass for “an excel- 
lent fellow, though not much of 4 
parson.” 

He was of use now, if only that 
by his presence Lucy felt more at 
ease, not to say that his vivolon- 
cello, which always remained at the 
“ Nest,” made a pleasant accompani- 
ment when she played, and that he 
sang with much taste some of those 
lyrics which are as much linked to 
Ireland by poetry as by music. 

“T wish he was our chaplain— 
by Jove, I do!” whispered Trafford 
to Lendrick; “he’s the jolliest fel- 
low of his cloth I have ever met.” 

“ And such a cook,” muttered the 
other. 

“A cook !” 

“ Ay, a cook. I'll make him “ask 
us to dinner, and you'll tell me if 
you ever ate fish as he gives it, or 
tasted maccaroni as dressed by him, 
I have a salmon for you, Doctor, a 
ten-pound fish, I wish it were big- 
ger; but it is in splendid order.” 

“Did you set it?” asked the par- 
son, eagerly. 

“What does he mean by set it?” 
whispered Trafford. 

“Setting means plunging it in 
very hot water soon after killing it, 
ta preserve and harden the ‘curd.’ 
Yes; and I took your hint about 
the arbutus leaves, too, Doctor. I 
covered it all up with them.” 

“You are a teachable youth, and 
shall be rewarded. Come and eat 
him to-morrow. Dare I hope that 
these gentlemen are disengaged, and 
will honour my poor parsonage ? 
Will you favour me with your com- 
pany at five o'clock, sir?” 

Sir Brook bowed, and accepted 
the invitation with pleasure. 

“And you, sir?” 

“Only too happy,” said Trafford. 
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“Lucy, my dear, you must be one 
of us.” 

“Oh, I could not; it is impossible, 
Doctor—y ou know it is,’ 

“T know nothing of a kind.” 

“Papa away—not to speak of his 
never encouraging us to leave home,” 
muttered she, in a whisper. 

“T accept no excuses, Lucy ; such 
a rare opportunity may not occur to 
me in a hurry. Mrs. Brennan, my 
housckeeper, will be so proud to see 
you, that I’m not sure she'll not treat 
these gentlemen to her brandy 
peaches—a delicacy, I feel bound to 
say, she has never conceded to any 
one less than the bishop of the dio- 
cese.” 

“Don’t ask me, Doctor. 
that papa ‘ 

Bat he broke in, saying— 


I know 


“* You know I’m your priest, and your con- 
science is mine ;’ 
and besides, I really do want to see 
how the parsonage will look with a 
lady at the top of the table: who 
knows what it may lead to?” 
“Come, Lucy, that’s the nearest 


thing to a proposal I’ve heard for 
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some time. You really must go 
now,” said Tom, 

“ Papa will not like it,” 
she in his ear. 

“Then he'll have to settle the 
matter with me, Lucy,” said the 
Doctor, “ for it was I who overruled 
ou.” 

: “Don’t look to me, Miss Lend- 
rick, to sustain you in your refusal,” 
said Sir Brook, as the young girl 
turned towards him. “TI have the 
strongest interest in seeing the Dec- 
tor successful.” 

If Trafford said nothing, the 
glance he gave her more than backed 
the old man’s speech, and she turned 
away half vexed, half pleased, 
puzzled how to act, and flattered at 
the same time by an amount of at- 
tention so new to her and so strange; 
Still she could not bring herself to 
promise she would go, and wished 
them all good-night at last, without 
a pledge. 

“Of course she will,” muttered 
Tom in the Doetor’s ear. ‘“She’s 
afraid of the governor; bot I know 
he'll not be displeased—you may 
reckon on her.” 


whispered 
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On the present occasion we will 
not say a word, if we can help it, 
on an old and tempting subject, 
—on the genius of Sterne as dis- 
p'ayed in Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim, or in Mr. and Mrs. Sbandy. 
We will not treat ourselves with a 
single glance towards that famous 
cabbage-garden in which so many 
sieges were so happily conducted ; 
we will not listen to a word that 
the Corporal may have to say, for 
if we do we shall never escape from 
him, we must hear again for the 
twentieth time the whole of that 
story, which is never told and 
scarcely begun, of ‘The King of 
Bohemia and his Seven Castles,’ 
and which is worth the best nar- 
rated and most finished story we 
know of. We mean to limit our- 
selves to the life of Sterne, to 
some account of the man _hitmself, 
who gave to English literature these 
incomparable creations. 

It is a curious fact that there 
has been hitherto no biography of 
Sterne. Brief notices, such as we 
expect to find in a biographical dic- 
tionary, have, of course, been suffi- 
cient!y numerous; but there has 
been no attempt to develop with 
any amplitude, or approach to ac- 
curacy, the life and character of the 
author of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ The 
materials for such a work, it will 
be said, were scanty; but mean- 
while there were materials enough, 
it seems, on which to found certain 
very harsh representations of the 
conduct and character of Sterne, 
and these representations should, at 
least, have been investigated. We 
feel obliged to Mr. Fitzgerald for 
undertaking this task. If, as he 
himself modestly says in his pre- 
face (and in which we must re- 
luctantly agree), he has not written 
what will finally be accepted as 


STERNE. 


‘The Life of Sterne,’ he has sup- 
plied materials and prepared the 
way for some more fortunate suc- 
cessor. The estimate he forms of 
Sterne commends itself to us as 
just, candid,— charitable, if you 
will—but by no means overstrained 
in its charity,—as impartial, in fact, 
as any judgment can be which is 
passed on a character that has al- 
ready interested us—already won 
either our affections or our dislike, 
For no one can sit down to the 
examination of the life and con- 
duct of a celebrated author with- 
out some bias or _ prepossession 
received from his works; and there 
are few writers who prepossess us 
more favourably—or more unfa- 
vourably, according to the mood in 
which we read him—than Sterne, 
Those who have been more an- 
noyed by the affectation and ab- 
surdity than they have been de- 
lighted with the humour and 
pathos of ‘Tristram Shandy’ will 
be disposed to find hardness and 
hypocrisy in the life of the man, 
Mr. Fitzgerald has written) as an 
admirer, but as an admirer who 
was conscious that his preposses- 
sions might lead him to too favour- 
able a judgment, Many will think 
him but a timid advocate, and that 
in some instances he might have 
shown more zeal in the defence of 
his client without any departure 
from truth. On the whole, how- 
ever, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Fitzgerald will generally be esteem- 
ed as an impartial biographer. 
What is wanted in his book is 
that more felicitous execution which 
mik.s the pages of one writer £0 
much more captivating than those 
of another, though both may tell 
substantially the same story. There 
is a skill of arrangement, a tact in 
selection, an ars dicendi that comes 
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out of the man himself, that no 
writer ever learnt, and that no 
critic can ever teach. In. this point 
of view we could not express our- 
selves as satisfied with our present 
biographer; but it is not a point of 
view on which we are disposed to 
insist. We readily acknowledge the 
contribution be has given us to- 
wards the- right understanding of 
the character of Sterne, and our 
object shall be limited to the repro- 
duction of that impression which 
his book has left upon our mind. 

We shall pass over the earlier 
chapters of Mr. Fitzgerald’s work, 
which treat of Lieutenant Sterne, 
the father of our Laurence, and of 
Mrs. Sterne, the mother; and of 
their incessant journeyings to and 
fro, and of their numerous off- 
spring, who are generally short- 
lived—every change of quarters, 
which the frequent movements of 
his regiment entail upon the Lieu- 
tenant, being signalised by either 
a birth or a death in the family. 
Mr. Fitzgerald seems here to have 
taken a hint from ‘Tristram Shan- 
dy’ itself, for a considerable por- 
tion of the biography is filled with 
events that take place before the 
hero is born. Some chapters also 
there are scattered through later 
parts of the work, which advance 
the story almost as little as certain 
fantastic chapters in ‘Tristram’ that 
are half filled with asterisks: they 
bear inviting titles and are written 
in an emphatic maaner, but leave 
much the same impression behind 
them as a page of asterisks might 
have done. All this, we presume, 
is the result of the necessity to fill 
two volumes, whatever the quantity 
of material might be at the dis- 
posal of the author. And all this 
we shall pass over in silence, fixing 
our attention on those plain facts 
in the life of Sterne which enable 
us to form some fair conception of 
his character. 

It was time that we should have 
these facts brought before us. That 
coarseness or pruriency which un- 
happily defaces his writings had, in 
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the public estimation, stigmatised 
the man himself. No one had 
cared to draw the distinction be- 
tween the character of the man’s 
wit and the character of the man 
himself. There was an incongruity 
also between the courseness of one 
part of his writings and the senti- 
mentality of another part, which 
threw over his pathos a suspicion 
of insincerity. Men were disposed 
to believe that he was heartless, 
The antithesis once expressed, that. 
he who could weep over a dead 
ass could also desert a wife or leave 
a mother to starve, fastened itself 
upon the public mind. It was too 
good an antithesis, too pungent and 
too poignant, to be readily parted 
with. And did he not feast and revel 
with the gaiety and fashion of the 
London of his day while his poor 
wife sulked at home in a miserable 
Yorkshire parsonage? The few 
facts that were known of his life 
bore easily an unfavourable con- 
struction. As a coup de grace, the 
most accomplished and _ keenest 
satirist of our own days drew his 
shaft against him—drew the arrow 
to the head. Mr. Thackeray, in one 
of his pleasant, stinging papers, 
left poor Sterne writhing before us 
as the clever, grinning, whining 
“mountebank,” whom he, for his 
part, would have decorated with 
laurel and pot in the pillory at the 
same moment. The blow could 
not have come from a more fatal 
hand, nor from a quarter whence it 
might have been less expected. If 
there was a living man who had 
apparently absorbe! into his own 
style and manner all that is indis- 
putably excellent in the writing of 
Sterne, it was Thackeray himself, 
Not, of course, that the author of 
‘Henry Esmond’ owed conspicu- 
ously to this or that writer the 
charm of manner and admirable 
command of the English language 
which distinguish him amongst his 
contemporaries; but a reader of 
Thackeray can hardly doubt (what 
indeed Thackeray appears to say) 
that there must have been a period 
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in his life when he read Sterne 
with that affectionate admiration 
which alone infuses something of 
the spirit of one man into another, 
He might at the same period of bis 
life haye read Fielding or Smollett, 
and been impelled by them to con- 
struct plots and tell stories, but 
Sterne is the only one of his pre- 
decessors who could have uncon- 
sciously taught him to write. Field- 
ing and Smollett write like carpen- 
ters: they cut and hammer and 
nail you up a box, with fit parti- 
tions, that holds well enough what 
they have to stow away in it. 
Sterne alone is the artist in. lan- 
guage, and carves where the others 
cut. It seemed a little ungracious 
that a kindred artist, whose plots 
and stories derive all their charm 
from those strains of reflection, 
often very subtle, which, in fact, 
constitute what we call the style of 
the man, should have been so very 
bitter to that only one amongst his 
predecessors who also treated his 
story asthe mere field or stage on 
which to disport himself. Thack- 
eray is merciless to Sterne. Per- 
baps he was irritated by a false 
ring in the sentimentality of the 
‘Sentimental Journey’—(how con- 
dempatory that very title has be- 
come to our age!)—but if he was 
just as the literary critic, he was 
unjust when dealing with the man 
Sterne. He might have stripped 
the tinsel from the embroidered 
coat, he should have’ spared the 
flesh and blood beneath it. Not 
to say that the sentiment of a past 
age shares often the same fate as 
the music of a past age; both may 
lose their old power over our tears, 
and gain a new power over our 
risible faculties, without justifying 
any charge against the sincerity of 
either the musicians or the senti- 
mentalists of the o'den time. Let 
us now, at all events, overlook the 
current of Sterne’s life as it lies 
here before us, and judge if he 
deserves the severe censures that 
have been so often cast upon his 


memory. 
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Sterne was of good family, and 
the family of the Sternes was con- 
nected with many of our gentry 
—our untitled nobility, as it 18 
sometimes callec—both in England 
and Ireland. This deserves to be 
mentioned, because it partly ex- 
plains how it happened that when, 
on the publication of “Tristram 
Shandy,’ the Yorkshire parson be- 
came the fashion of the day, he found 
himself, as be says, a fortnight deep 
in dinner invitations, tasting the 
cream of London society. It had 
not become the custom in Sterne’s 
time to Jionise a popular author, or 
at least he was not, merely because 
he bad written a popular book, lion- 
ised in the same manner in which 
he has been since. When Sterne 
took his seat at fashionable tables, 
he was not only recognised as the 
author of ‘Tristram Shandy ;’ he 
was «lso known as the descendant 
of an Archbishop of York, and as 
allied to the Rawdons and other old 
families—as, in short, a presentable 
man. We need hardly say, that 
the Yorkshire parson. might have 
been descended from a dozen arch- 
bishops or from royalty itself, this 
alone would bave brought him no 
invitation to the tables of the great. 
But neither, on the other hand, if he 
had walked out of Grub Street with 
‘Tristram Shandy’ in his hand, 
would London society have received 
him asit did. The Yorkshire par- 
son who had written the drollest 
book, and was the drollest man of 
the time, was a gentleman by birth, 
and therefore all ladies and gentle- 
men might rush to see him. His 
card of invitation—to adopt what 
now seems to us the affected style 
of a past age—was issued by the 
muses, but it was indorsed by the 
heralds, or the gentleman usher. 

The Archbishop of York, from 
whom Sterne traced his descent, 
was that loyal ecc'esiastic who, 
when master of Jesus Oollege, 
Cambridge, sent off the college 
plate to the aid of Charles I. This 
brought on him mach tribulation 
during the time of the Oommon- 
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weaith, but he outrode the storm, 
and finally secured an archbishop- 
ric by his act of loyalty. But what 
was of far more importance to 
Sterne thai a deceased arclbishop 
for an ancestor, he had a living 


uncle who was Arehdeacon of York ;. 


and, moreover, there was a Squire 
Sterne living at Elvington, near 
York, a cousin, we believe, who 
appears to-have acted like a father 
towards the lad. Laurence Sterne 
was born in the barracks of Olon- 
mel, on the 24th of November, 1713. 
Born in Ireland he was soon trans- 
ferred to England, and shared in 
the wandering and unsettled life of 
his parents. When he had reached 
the age of ten or eleven (and here, 
in fact, his biography may be said, 
for us, to. commence), he was taken 
to a school at Halifax. There his 
father left him, went abroad, and 
died. Laurence never saw his 
father again, and his mother seems 
to have been sufficiently encam- 
bered with her other children. The 
boy was in the position of an 
orphan whom Squire Sterne and 
his uncle, the archdeacon, and per- 
haps other clerical relatives, had 
taken charge of. It was no fault 
of the mother if she was glad to 
resign her son to the care of such 
good friends; nor does it appear to 
have been the fault of the son that 
there was henceforward so little com- 
munication between them, Oaly 
oace, in the course of this biogra- 
phy, does the mother reappear 
upon the stage after Laurence had 
been left a: school at Halifax. We 
hear that she herself was keeping a 
school; that, owing to the extrava- 
gance of one of her daughters, she 
became involved in debt; and that 
a subscription was raised amongst 
her scholars to free ber from her 
liabilities. Whether Sterne grante 1! 
or withheld his assistance—whether 
assistance was asked from him, or 
whether it was in his power to give 
it—of all this we know nothing. 
The facts we have just stated are 
all that are known, and are the 
ouly foundation for the cruel charge 
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of unfilial conduct that has been 
laid upon Sterne’s memory. This 
charge is traceable, it seems, to a 
conversation between Horace Wal- 
pole and Mr. Pinkerton. “I know,” 
said Walpole, “from indubitable 
authority, that his mother, who 
kept a school, having run in debt on 
account of an extravagant daugh- 
ter, would have rotted in a jail, if 
the parents of her scholars had not 
raised a subscription for her. Her 
own son,” he adds, “hal: too much 
sentiment to have any feeling. A 
dead ass was more important to 
him than a living mother.” And 
so the bitter epigram was launched 
into the world, and it has lived to 
this day. His mother was led into 
debt by an extravagant daughter, 
and released by affectionate pupils; 
and in the absence of all informa- 
tion as to Sterne’s part in the 
transaction, it is inferred that he 
would have let her rot in jail, while 
he stepped aside to shed his tears 
over a dead ass. Truly a charitable 
judgment! 

But we must return to the school 
at Halifax. Here young Sterne is 
said to have studied fitfully, passing 
many days in idleness, and then 
making up for lost time by sudden 
spurts of application. A story is 
told here which we veature to think 
has not received its quite correct 
interpretation, although it is from 
Sterne himself that the narrative, 
with the int-rpretatiim here given 
to it, is gathered. 

“There is a sort of juve iile Shande- 
ism,” writes Mr. Fitzgerald, “in that 
well-known boyish freak of his, which 
he himself wrote down, not without a 
certain complacency, a few months be- 
fore his death. The schoolroom was 
being made resplendent with new white- 
wash ; but the incautions workmen had 
left their ladders and brushes behind. 
Up scrambled the mischievous urehin, 
and wrote in ‘large capital letters’—a 
little staggering, perhaps, in outline— 
his own signature, Lav, Srerne. Pre- 
sently came the angry usher, who, view- 
ing such a prank as a capital offence, 
fetches his cane, and whips the young 
decorator soundly, which heavy punish- 
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ment, ‘Doctor Paidagunus’ comes pre- 
sently to hear of—more likely still, sees 
the offending characters staring down 
upon him from his newly-beautified 
ceiling; but, strange to say, is much 
hurt at that castigation, and with that 
text makes a warm speech to all the 
scholars assembled, repudiates the ush- 
er, and protests that the large capitals, 
Lav. Steene, shall remain there unef- 
faced in perpetuam rei memoriam, for 
that Master Sterne yonder was a boy of 
genius, who, he was sure, would come 
to preferment.” 

This story is told as if it contained 
a sort of prophecy of Sterne’s future 
celebrity as a man of genius. To us 
this looks like a prophecy coined after 
the event. What could have suggest- 
ed to the schoolmaster the idea that 
Sterne would write a remarkable 
book? Sach an idea never entered 
into his own head till he was past 
forty. The interpretation we venture 
to put upon the story is, that the 
schoolmaster did not approve of the 
punishment which his usher had in- 
flicted on the son of an archdeacon 
and the relative of the squire, and on 
a lad likely himself one day to “ come 
to preferment.” The usher had ap- 
plied his cane too severely, or to the 
wrong back, and the schoolmaster 
was thus pouring oil into the wounds. 
We do not think it was a vision of 
the fature man of genius that pro- 
duced this conciliatory speech; we 
rather suspect it was a deference to 
existing, living dignities, lay and 
ecclesiastical. Mr. Fitzgerald, how- 
ever, reads it otherwise, and lest we 
should be spoiling a good story, it is 
fit that we should add his own com- 
ment :— 

‘How long, we may fairly speculate, 
did the ‘large capitals’ remain uneffaced 
on that Halifax ceiling? Possibly only 
till whitewashing time came round 
again; for there are many generations 
of school-heroes, For it was not the 
immortality of carving which prevails 
at Harrow, and secures to Byrons and 
boys of that calibre a decent interval 
until they have proved their worth. 
This Lav, Sterne was no more than 
paint, easily effaceable ; and thirty good 
years were to run before the village 
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clergyman was to get his patent of 
Pt a All eredit, Sine ay given to 
that intelligent pedagogue who fore- 
casted his scholar’s horoscope so skilful- 
ly. Was it Mr. Lister or Mr, Jackson? 
Most likely it was Jackson the Bachelor 
of Arts, and not Lister the Bachelor in 
Physic. Mr. Sterne calls him ‘an able 
man,’ A man certainly of clear vision 
and intelligence for a director of a 
country school; or else that readiness 
and Shandeism of the youth must have 
been so declared as to be palpable to 
the eye of the dullest professor. But 
though the name has been effaced, the 
schoolroom still remains, and may be 
seen at this day, with the great oak 
beams across the ceiling, on which the 
schoolboy painted his name.” 


After passing through the school at 
Halifax, Sterne was transferred to Je- 
sus College, Cambridge. We have the 
same account of his method of study 
here as at school. He read little, 
laughed much, and earned for himself 
the character “Sof a man of parts if 
he chose to use them.” It is said that 
with moderate diligence he might 
have secured a fellowship; for Jesus 
College had been endowed by his an- 
cestor, that archbishop who was for- 
merly master of Jesus, and till very 
lately the relationship, we are told, if 
supported by any reasonable amount 
of application, would bave been a 
recognised claim upon a fellowship. 
We hear nothing, however, of such 
honour or emolument being even 
aimed at. He read enough to take 
the ordinary degree, and obtain his 
passport into the Church. He was 
ordained deacon 6th March, 1736, and 
became henceforth the Reverend Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The scandal has been that a clergy- 
man shou'd write ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
or that the author of ‘ Tristram Shan- 
dy’ should be a clergyman, Why, it 
is said, if he could not control the 
current of his wit or humour—if pa- 
ture had made bjm for any of her 
eccentric men of genius—for that and 
for no other kind of man,—why must 
he go into the Church? Why must a 
man live? Why must he eat and 
drink, and be clothed, and be hous- 
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ed? One relative sends young 
Sterne to school and college, and 
another is ready to provide him 
with some “cure of souls,” some 
little vicarage or rectory. He, 
meanwhile, is of slight frame, of 
delicate organisation, aud has no 
other outlook in the world. Let 
him walk his appointed path—he 
lives; he has his status on the face 
of the earth—a house and pro- 
vender, and a wife if he cares for 
one; should he start from this 
path, leap aside on this side or that, 
one sees not what is to become of 
him. If the plea of the necessity 
of living may be urged in any case 
of this nature, it may be urged and 
admitted in favour of Sterne? He 
probably recognised his profession 
as a sort of fatality, as little a mat- 
ter of choice as his birth or parent- 
age had been. Let us add that we 
_ perceive no symptom in Sterne of 
any shade of doubt, of any de- 
parture from the faith, He never 
undertook to teach what he did not 
believe to be true. He might have 
suspected that the teacher should 
have been more gravely impressed 
himself with the truths he had to 
declare to others. But this gravity 
of character may come with age, may 
come with sorrow or misfortune; it 
is a matter of seasons and degrees. 
Who knows, indeed, what serious- 
ness and solemnity of mood might 
at times have possessed him ?—and 
especially at that time when he en- 
tered the portals of the Ohurch, 
those gates that open only one way 
—only to those who enter,—open 
only once, and then close for ever. 
But, having once entered through 
those gates into the sacred courts 
of the Temple, he should have been 
decorous ever after. Yes, he should ; 
theoretically he should. Alas! 
Sterne overpassed those bounds of 
decorum which even a layman 
should have respected. It is his 
manifest, inexcusable fault, for 
which his memory and his books 
will for ever suffer, Here we have 
simply to blame and to regret. 
But in justice to Sterne, and to all 
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egregious lovers of humour, let this 
general observation be made. As 
humour itself deals with incongrui- 
ties, bringing together what is grave 
and frivolous, and out of this very 
contrast exciting our risibility, so 
the humorist himself may, or per- 
haps must, have in his own charac- 
ter, what seems an incongruity; 
that is, he may laugh much, and 
yet retain a capacity for grave sen- 
timents, even on those very topics 
about which his wit has-been play- 
ing. A droll and indecorous par- 
sop, Sterne was not necessarily a 
thoughtless or hypocritical one. It 
requires all our charity to believe 
that a man who can write a parody 
has the least scintilla of reverence 
or admiration left in him, yet we 
have been compelled to confess 
that a man may even perpetrate 
this most detestable of all literary 
performances, and still have sense 
and heart enough to admire the 
great poet whom he has been 
mimicking—mimicking as apes mi- 
mic men. No stronger case than 
this could be cited to show that 
laughter and gravity may dwell to- 
gether in the same man. The case 
is, indeed, stronger than we need; 
for Sterne never made religion the 
direct subject of his jest or banter; 
he only jested generally in a man- 
ner that seemed, yet might not 
really be, incompatible with more 
solemn and serious moods, 

Sterne had no sooner passed 
through the necessary steps than 
he was inducted into the vicarage 
of Sutton-on-the-Forest, and made 
a prebendary of York, He had 
already been paying his addresses 
to a Miss Lumley, who was not 
without some sma'l fortune cf her 
own. He marries and’settles down 
in his vicarage. He is near York. 
He has, of course, his professional 
duties to perform, and apparently 
some glebe land to look after. For 
his amusements he has “books, 
painting, and fiddling,” and a little 
“shooting.” The bass viol is per- 
haps his greatest solace. If we 
wish to form an idea of the man 
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and of his manner of life at this 
time, we must not think of him as 
the author of ‘Tristram Shandy; 
authorship is not yet dreamt of; 
neither must we too much con- 
found, as some of us are apt to do, 
the portrait of Yorick as drawn by 
his own hand with the actual Vicar 
of Sutton. We must think of him 
as an active-minded, jocular parson, 
fond of society, fond, too, of out-of- 
the-way books. He has good com- 
mon sense, and apparently under- 
stands the management of his own 
affairs. We hear of no debts. His 
living and his prebend of forty 
pounds, and the other forty pouncs 
per annum which his wife brings 
him, form altogether but a small 
income — sufficient, however, with 
prudence; and he has the prudence 
to make it sufficient. 


“For some twenty-six weeks of the 
year, when his turn came round, must 
the Reverend Mr. Sterne abide in York ; 
no very cruel necessity for him, and a 
fair excuse for his being absent from 
Sutton. ‘What prebendary is next to 
come into residence’ (the author is here 
quoting Sydney Smith) ‘is as i uportant 
a topic to the cathedral town, and ten 
miles round it, a8 what the evening or 
morning star may be to the astrono- 
mer.’ The coming into residence of 
young Mr. Sterne, and that procession 
of his up the aisle pen ny by men 
with silver rods,” we may be sure was 
looked for anxiously.” 


In addition to Sutton a second 
smal! living falls to his lot. He is 
a humorist if you will, but as yet 
without any literary ambition. He 
may expect to creep higher up in 
the scale of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. Were it not for his weak 
lungs, which, shut up in a most 
narrow and confined chest, are al- 
ways threatening asthma, or bron- 
chitis, yon would say that his des- 
tiny in life was an enviable one— 
not brilliant, but secure. Least of 
all do we see any morbid senti- 
mentality in the man; nor any 
signs of that “innocence and igno- 
rance o! the world and its affairs,” 
which may, indeed, wear an inter- 
esting appearance in an imaginary 
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Yorick, but which makes its pos- 
sessor a perfect nuisance to all his 
friends, by reason of his incapacity 
to take charge of himself, The 
real “parson Yorick” was happily 
not afflicted with any such incapa- 
city. He can give his mind when 
occasion requires it to “stubbing 
the moor,” and the planting of cab- 
bages; and a neighbouring clergy- 
man turns to him for assistance in 
the matter of his own hey. Of 
this Mr. Fitzgerald gives us a pleas- 
ant instance :— 


“Mr, Sterne’s letters, and earnest 
directions in these letters, all show a 
prompt, energetic shape of action, any- 
thing but Shandean. Parson Sterne 
must have been as vigorous a country 
gentleman as Squire Western himself, 
See how he can do a stroke of business 
for a brother of the cloth. The clerical 
brother has hay to dispose of. Hearken 
to Yorick! 

“*T have taken proper measures to * 
get chapmen for it o ordering it to be 
cried at my own two parishes; but I 
find a greater buck enedncee among my 
two flocks in this respect than I had 
imagined.’ This was owing ‘to a greater 
prospect of hay and other fodder than 
there was any expectation of about five 
weeks ago. It is with the utmost 
difficulty, and a whole morning’s waste 
of my lungs, that I have got sufficient 
men to bid up to what you had offered 
—namely, twelve pounds, I have put 
them off under pretence of writing you 
word, but in truth to wait a day or two 
to try the market and see what can be 
got for it.’” 


Mr. Fitzgerald makes a_ passing 
comment on this rather too artfal 
proceeding. But if there is, as he 
intimates, some “little stretch of 
agricultural morality” in waiting 
to try the market under these cir- 
cumstances, it was in the service of 
a friend that he practises the arti- 
fice. Itis not always, we fear, that 
this excuse can be offered for cer- 
tain minor deviations from truth 
that have been fixed upon Sterne. 
An habitual joker is apt to lose 
his sensitiveness, or scrupalosity, 
with regard to the telling of truth. 
He tells white lics, or lies for an 
innocent purpose, and there is a 
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danger that the lie may sume day 
change its complexion. 

But what of Mrs. S:erne—the wife, 
the companion—in this vicarage? 
She is said to have had “a good taste 
in music,” and to have sung well. In 
other respects she does not seem to 
have been a very suitable companion 
for a man of quick intellect and 
mirthful disposition. The attachment 
in its origin was of a highly senti- 
mental character. Sterne wooed her 
for two years, and suffered in the 
course of his wooing the keenest 
transitions from hope to despondency. 
But when the lady was safely housed 
in the vicarage, either she ceased to 
make the old efforts to please, or the 
husband detected deficiencies to 
which the lover had been blind. She 
is described as utterly un ble to ap- 
preciate the humour of her husband, 
as sinking into the methodical house- 
wife, indifferent to society, contribut- 
ing nothing to the charm of conver- 
sation, perhaps not ufiwilling that 
her lively and irrepressible companion 
should occasionally seek society else- 
where. Her maiden name was Lum- 
ley; she came “of a good family in 
Staffordshire,” and was daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Lumley, Rector of Be- 
dal. What brought her to York is 
not known; possibly no other motive 
than to enjoy the gaiety of this capi- 
tal of the north. There Sterne made 
her acquaintance, and was smitten 
with a passion quite of the sentimen- 
tal character, and which has every 
appearance of having been sincere, 
So that if, on fature occasions, he 
feels in the same fashion the tyranny 
of the sex, we may at least believe 
that his susceptibility is genuine. He 
was very open to the power of a 
woman’s smile. Mr. Fitzgerald 
speaks of “the despair and anguish 
which waited on the various stages 
of this attachment.” When Miss 
Lumley had occasion tv quit York 
for a time, and return into Stafford- 
shire, Sterne “takes to his bed, 
worn out by fevers of all kind .” 
Her features, we are told, were not 
beautiful, but of the order we call 
interesting. The interest, however, 
was fated to wear off. We quote 
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the account which Mr. Fitzzerald 
gives us of the parson’s wife after 
some years of connubial society :— 


“Looking on them (Mr. and Mrs. 
Sterne) through many years, during the 
nineteen or so of Mr. Sterne’s p 
vincial banishment, we are, by the ai 
of scraps of letters and hints in ‘ Tris- 
tram,’ helped to a rough average por- 
trait of this parson’s lady. She is like 
to have settled down into a plain, well- 
meaning, orderly, humdrum sort of 
housewife—excellent for school-work, 
for cottage-visiting, for marketing, for 
sweeping up and weekly washings,— 
excellent as a social labourer of life, 
yet, unhappily, with a literal turn of 
mind, st on which her husband’s 
brilliant rockets might explode harm- 
lessly, quite unfelt and unappreciated 
—a rigid and fatal ignoring of any non- 
natural sense or witty metaphor: all 
good workaday qualities, but, as a long 
experience has shown, very ill-suited to 
the ménage of your brilliant eccentric. 
She either damps his powder utterly, 
and he has to go abroad to light up his 
catherine-wheels, or he boldly projects 
them on his domestic hearth, and fur- 
nishes himself with infinite amusement 
from her insensibility. 

“Long after, when she and her daugh- 
ter were to set out from York to join 
him at Paris (a very serious journey), 
his letters of instruction —showered 
thickly on her, filled with minutest di- 
rections, such as one would impress up- 
on a child—point to the same view. So 
many things are to be got, all enumer- 
ated in language purposely childish and 
simple. Then, at the end, all are again 
summed up in a sort of épitome, as 
though he had called her back to im- 
press all on her once more. “Comic, 
too, is his caution— Mind you keep 
these things distinct in your head; 
which tone shows a lack of confidence 
in Mrs. Sterne’s intellect.” 


These careful ins‘ractions show 
at least no unkindly spirit in their 
writer. And, to anticipate a little 
in our biography, we may add that 
at no time of his life is Mr. Sterne 
neglectful of the substantial inte- 
rests and comforts of his partner. 
She does not share with him that 
London life which was afterwards 
due to his celebrity as an author; 
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this was perhaps impossible, and 
perbaps by her undesirable; here 
he might have sacrificed his own 
pleasures, he could not have com- 
municated them to her; but we 
never find him neglectful to pro- 
vide all things needivl to her in 
ther own country life, and she shares 
the common purse, replenished by 
his writings, as this journey to 
Paris with her daughter testifies. 
She and her danghter indeed stay 
in France for some time, and seem 
pleased with their sojourn. The 
last we hear of them is some request 
on the part of Sterne, who is then 
in England, that they should retarn 
to him. No one can lift the veil, 
and show us distinctly their comes- 
tic life—and why should we wish 
for any such disclosure? but so far 
as the facts are known to us, there 
is no foundation for any serious 
charge against Sterne in his matri- 
monial relations. As to the suc- 
cession of flames which kept his 
heart in such pleasant torture, we 
cannot regard them in the light of 
grave infidelities. They were affairs 
of sentiment, of the imagination, 
which did not lead, and were never 
intended to lead, to any such liaison 
as would have coinpromised his po- 
sition in society, or broken up his 
home at the vicarage. 

Meanwhile there is another ele- 
ment in the country life in York- 
shire that must not be passed over in 
silence. Skelton Castle, near Guis- 
borough, was the seat of Mr. Hall— 
or Hall Stevenson—better known 
to us under the name of Hugenius. 
Sterne made the friendship of this 
witty, accomplished, but too profli- 
gate gentleman at Cambridge. They 
were both at Jesus College, where 
Stevenson was a fellow-commoner. 
“ Crazy Castle” (as the wits who as- 
sembled there named the antiquat- 
ed and picturesque building, which 
has been since pulled down and 
substituted by a modern mansion) 
was the frequent resort of Sterne. 
Here he could unbend to his heart’s 
delight, and let his imagination 
riot as it pleased. Here, too, was 
a@ library which contained many 
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rare, curious, grotesque, and hnu- 
morous volumes, Without that 
library ‘Tristram Shandy’ would, 
perhaps, never have been written, 
The temptations of Crazy Oastle 
were irresistible to the social, 
mirth-loving, volatile temper of 
Sterne. It was an _ association 
which must bave scandalised his 
clerical brethren at the time, and 
which still forms, and with justice, 
a erave charge against the memory 
of Sterne. Yet we must be cau- 


tious not to implicate Sterne in the 


actual profligacy of his companion, 
We meet daily with instances in 
society where a man tolerates in 
Lis friend practices he would not 
indulge in himself. Let us hear 
what Mr. Fitzgerald says both of 
Stevenson Hall and this association 
of ill omen :— 


“The Lord of Crazy Castle was of 
good family and connections; his fa- 
ther, Colonel Hall, having married a 
daughter of Lord N. Manners, Mr. 
Hall was born in 1718, and was thus but 
a few years younger than his friend Mr. 
Sterne. It has been seen they were at 
Cambridge and belonged to the same 
college when Hall was in the more dis- 
tinguished grade of fellow-commener, 
Unfortunately this agreeable promise 
was very early falsified, and he fell 
into the ways of the fashionable pro- 
fessors of vice, who in that day thrust 
their excesses upon the public with an 
outrageous effrontery and a shameless- 
ness that passes belief. The orgies of 
the ‘Twelve Monks of Madmenham’ 
were then attracting not so much 
reprobation as curiosity, and it is 
believed that this ‘ingenious young 
gentleman’ was one of the unholy 
brotherhood. 

“With this godless fraternity has 
Mr. Sterne’s name been associated ; and 
it is only another illustration of the 
charges which have been recklessly 
heaped upon him, that he has been an- 
nounced, officially, as belonging to that 
order, , 

“These blemishes are the more to 
be lamented, as he (Mr. Hall) seems to 
have been so accomplished a spirit, and 
adorned with an amiable and courteous 
disposition —charms which seem to 
have attached to him a host of friends. 
Topham Beauclere, Johnson's friend, 
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also united this curious combination 
of a sweet and gracious temper with a 
wild licence of speech and manners. 
“And yet this was the friend, the 
companion, the dearest intimate, of the 
author of the ‘Sentimental Journey’ ! 
some will exclaim; and at first sight, 
the intimacy would appear significant 
of the truth of the well-known proverb 
about companionship. Both men, how- 
ever, are entitled to some small meas- 
ure of estimation. The truth is, a great 
deal of these blemishes in their writings 
must be set to the account of the pecu- 
liar direction of their studies. Both 


had an almost fanatical relish for the ° 


odd racy humours of Rabelais and the 
minor pantomimists of his school; with 
both the appetite for that quaint and 
most original shape of wit and mirth 
increased with study and grew with 
acquaintance. Any one who applies 
himself to this class of literature, must 
own the extraordinary fascination of 
this combination of perfect simplicity 
with a deep fund of mirth. He who 
has once tasted will find other drink 
insipid; yet it must be said that the 
drollery is so bound up with question- 
able matter, or perhaps the whole hu- 
mour arises from the naive fashion with 
which subjects we would ordinarily 
shrink from are dealt with, that, from 
long habit, the student is apt to forgive 
the matter for the manner, and find his 
sense of delicacy wearing away.” 

We think that Mr. Fitzgerald-has 
here put his finger on the right 
place. It is what we should call a 
vitiated taste in the species of wit 
or humour that he cultivated, which 
has led us to think worse of the 
man Sterne than he deserves. “ O 
for an ounce of civet to sweeten 
my imagination !” is the prayer 
we should have put into Sterne’s 
mouth. That his was a case of 
Vitiated taste, not of corrupt life, 
has always been our opinion, Those 
very sentimental attachments to 
“my dear Kitty,” and “my dear 
Eliza,” perhaps not altogether un- 
impeachable in themselves, prove 
at least that his heart had not been 
hardened or corrupted by any ac- 
tual habits of profligacy. When 
under the influence of these attach- 
ments he is like a boy; nothing 
delights him so much as to render 
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some slight service, or to make 
some little present, to a charming 
woman, and he is repaid by a smile, 
by a welcome, by being received as 
first favourite of the house. ‘ My 
dear Kitty” was Miss Fourmantelle, 
a young French lady who brought 
her Gallic graces into the antique’ 
city of York; “my dear Eliza” 
was a Mrs. Draper, wife of “ Daniel 
Draper, Esquire, Counsellor of Bom- 
bay,” who had come from India for 
the benefit of ber health, and to 
place her children under proper 
care in England, and whom Sterne 
met in one of his visits to London. 
For this Mrs, Draper he runs and 
rides and busies himself like a 
young knight-errant just escaped 
from school, “I must ever have,” 
he tells us of himself, “some Dal- 
cinea in my head! It harmonises 
the soul;” and he goes on to 
say,—“I have been in love with 
one princess or another almost all 
my life, and I hope I shall go on 
so till I die, being firmly persuad- 
ed that if ever I do a mean action, 
it must be in some interval between 
one passion and another.” We must 
give him credit here for speaking as 
he felt; and a man who feels thus 
towards the sex may not be very 
wise or prudent, but he certainly 
cannot be a mun of profligate habits, 
Apropos of “my dear Kitty,” or, 
Miss Fourmantelle, Mr. Fitzgerald 
gives us an instance, one of the most 
flagrant we have ever known, of un- 
founded and malignant scandal :— 


“What was the ultimate destiny 
of ‘dear, dear Kitty,’ is not known ; 
but Mrs. Western, the friend before 
alluded to, actually took the trouble to 
endorse upon the bundle of letters a 
strange and ghastly bit of romance— 
quite apocryphal—which is only worthy 
of notice for the purpose of showing 
what a curious confederacy there has 
been to vilify the memory of the great 
humourist in every possible way. This 
sam bit of history sets out how Mr. 

terne paid his addresses to her for five 
years, then suddenly deserted her, and 
married Mrs. Sterne! That by this 
cruelty she lost her wits, and was taken 
over to Paris by her eldest sister to be 
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placed in a mad-house, in which gloomy 
place of confinement she died. Mr. 
Sterne, however, during some of his 
pleasant visits to Paris, contrived to 
see her; and with a practical eye util- 
ised all the sentiment in the situation, 
working it up effectively in that well- 
known ‘bit,’ Maria of Moulines, 

“A reference to a single date dis- 
poses of this clumsy ‘sensation’ scene. 
Mr. Sterne was married in 1740; and 
we find Miss Fourmantelle, in all her 
charms, intimate with him twenty years 
afterwards, viz, in 1760. No one has 
suffered so much from these cruel fabri- 


cations as Mr. Sterne. Think only of a ° 


‘Mrs Western’ being at the pains to 
put by this secret reeord for some _mys- 
terious purpose—a piece of vulgar 
York scandal, quite in keeping as to 
its truth and consistency with the other 
vile stories for which he has been made 
the mark. These were some of the 
weapons which Eugenius warned him 
‘Revenge and Slander,’ twin-ruffians, 
were to level at his reputation.” 

We come now to the great event 
of his life, the publication of ‘Tris- 
‘tram Shandy.’ What led to the 
design of the work, what induced 
him, who had lived till he was past 


forty without literary ambition, to 
contemplate authorship at all, we 


cannot tell. Who in any case can 
trace the origin or progress of a re- 
markuble -produciion? Hardly the 
author himself, and certainly no 
one else. With justice do we use 
the old metaphor of striking upon 
@ vein of wit or poetry, for it is 
only in digging—digging for sume- 
thing perhaps which we do not find 
—that we come upon the rich ore ; 
we strike the vein, and dig on, and 
pursue our treascre, still always 


with a vague fear that it may vanish ° 


or terminate as suddenly as it ap- 
peared. 

How great and how sudden was 
‘the success of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ is 
known to everybody. It is not 
impossible that those parts which 
merely excite the impatience of the 
present age—which are put aside 
as trick and tomfoolery, or some- 
thing worse—helped to give it that 
immediate notoriety which its ster- 
ling merits would not have won. 
These would have made their way 
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more slowly with the public. All 
classes or kinds of readers seem to 
have joined in their applause. The 
happy author comes to London, 
settles himself in apartments in 
Pall Mall, “the genteelest in the 
town.” 


“It may be questioned,” says Mr, 
Fitzgerald, “if those rooms ever saw 
such a flood of fine company as then 
invaded them, He was not twenty- 
four hours. in town before his triumph 
began. It was enough to have turned 
any ordinary mortal’s head. He was 
already engaged to ‘ten noblemen and 
men of fashion’ for dinners, which 
shows that his coming must have been 
eagerly looked for. Mr. Garrick was 
the first to take him by the hand, and 
overwhelmed him with favours and 
invitations. He had been the first, 
too, to discover the merits of ‘Tris- 
tram.’ He had asked him frequently 
to dine, introduced him to everybody, 
and promised ‘ numbers of great people’ 
to carry the witty stranger to dine with 
them. He made him free of his theatre 
for the whole season, and undertook 
the ‘management of the booksellers,’ 
and to procure ‘a good price,’ ” 


In short, he was the fashion of 
the day. Lord Chesterfield asks 
him to dinner; Lord Rockingbam 
takes him to Court. ‘All the 
bishops,’ he writes, “have sent 
their compliments to me.” That 
“all the bishops” we take to be 
a figure of speech as part for the 
whole. It is certain that one dis- 
tinguished bishop, Warburton, pro- 
elaims aload his merits, dubs him 
the English Rabelais, and, strange 
to say, sends him a purse of gold. 
This purse of gold is a mysterious 
business; it is hard to believe that 
the bishop gave, or that Sterne re- 
ceived it; harder still to believe that 
it was given to Sterne as a bribe, 
or purchase-money for his silence, 
—Sterne having had some design 
of introducing the bishop in his 
book. There is nothing in the life 
of Sterne to make it credible that 
he woull be so base as to extort 
money from another by holding out 
a threat to turn him into ridicale. 
Jast before his triumphant entry 
into London, he had written—“ 
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thank God, though I don’t abound, 
that I have enough for a clean sbirt 
every day, and a mutton-chop; and 
my contentment with this bas thas 
far (and I hope ever will) put me 
above stooping one inch for it. For 
estate—curse on it—I like it not 
to that degree, nor envy (you may 
be sure) any man who kneels in the 
dirt for it.” And he adds, “I wrote 
not’ to be fed, but to be famous.” 
General declarations of this kind, of 
course, weigh nothing against posi- 
tive evidence. All eloquent men 
give eloqnent expressions to such 
sentiments as these. But we have 
no evidence before us to convict 
Sterne of any such baseness. Least 
of all do we agree with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald in the weight he gives to “a 
strange letter which I have dis- 
covered in an obscure magazine, 
and which was written long after 
the death of all the parties con- 
cerned.” This anonymous letter 
gives what appears to us a most 
improbable version of the story: 
nor is there any evidence that it was 
really written by a friend .f Sterne. 

Some ecclésiastical preferment 
follows in the train of all this ap- 
plause. Lord Fanconberg gives him 
the perpetual curacy of Coxwould 
—no great addition to his income; 
but other gifts of the same kind 
may be anticipated. Sterne, no 
doubt, hoped that though it would 
rot “rain mitres on his head,” 
some good rectory or other solid 
preferment might fall to his lot, 
But here he was disappointed, and 
was like to be. Good reectories 
have their course of devolution 
marked out for them even more 
strictly than bishopries, and are less 
likely than mitres to fall upon the 
heads of eccentric people, Even 
Young the poet sighed for one in 
vain. If Sterne had any. chance 
to lose, he lost it by his indiscre- 
tion, and the flagrant and immoder- 
ate manner in which he assamed 
the airs of the man of pleasure. 
He was a frequent visitor at Rane- 
lagh; he was not contented with 
the theatre, but must. make ac- 
quaintance with the actresses behind 
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the scenes. It is true that there 
were many of the cloth to keep 
him in countenance, and that 
public opinion was very lax, at 
this epoch, in matters of decoram, 
and even in grave matters of mor- 
ality. But it matters not where 
public opinion draws the line; he 
who transgresses that line must 
pay the penalty. And however 
liberal the licence of speech or con- 
duct which was granted in the days 
of Sterne, Sterne manifestly out- 
stepped that limit. 

But year after year saw him en- 
riched ‘by the sale of ‘Tristram 
Shandy,’ and this accession of 
wealth opened to him a new souree 
of pleasure and a new mode of life. 
He could travel abroad. His health, 
too, required, or he thonght it re- 
quired, a change of climate. Mr. 
Fitzgerald travels pleasantly over 
the route familiarised to us by the 
‘Sentimental Journey,’ and shows 
us Sterne in the gaiety of Paris:— 


“Not less welcome was he to the 
French than the French to him. He 
was at once, with scarcely an hour's de- 
lay, plunged into the crowd of the wits, 
philosophers, deists, actors, courtiers, 
and abbés. He was in the salons in 
amoment, The doors were thrown 
open for him. His friend Garrick, who 
was known to many there, had no 
doubt stood his sponsor here as he had 
in London. But im truth he found 
hosts of friends already on the spot. 
Here was Mr, Fox, and Mr. Macartney, 
who afterwards went to China and be- 
came Sir George and Lord Macartney, 
and a whole crowd of ‘English of dis- 
tinction” . . No wonder that he 
should write home in a tumult of rap- 
ture of the flatteries and distinctions 
with which he was welcomed. He had 
been there little more than a week when 
the current of dinners, the inevitable 
shape the popular homage was to as- 
sume, began to flow ; and he was already 
bound in pleasant dining shackles a fort- 
night deep. It was the old London 
story over again; and there was a new 
feature, rot found in the London pro- 
grammes—the ‘little supper.’ ” 


We naturally tremble for the 
health of the invalid; bat all this 
festival-work agrees marvellously 














with Sterne. He was, no doubt, as 
singular and exceptional in bodily 
as in mental constitution. There 
are men framed on this plan, that 
though they seem ready to suc- 
cumb before the first keen blast 
that blows into them, yet they 
have that obstinate vitality—say in 
the brain or nervous system—that 
they are always equal to any emer- 
gency of enjoyment. The joy re- 
vives them. We wonder that, 
amidst the harsh interpretations 
which the character of Sterne has 
had on every side to undergo, no 
one has thought of accusing him of 
affectation in this matter of ill 
health. Sterne had no _ feeling, 
says one; it was mere affectation 
ot feeling. See how he jests and 
gibes. With equal reason another 
might have decided that Sterne 
only shammed illness: see how he 
sports, and laughs, and dines, and 
travels. The one would be as fair 
an inference as the other. 

But we have no wish to travel 
with Sterne, or to go over the 
ground of bis ‘Sentimental Jour- 
ney. And, indeed, we have touched 
upon all the points of his life which 
were necessary to our object. If, 
after perusing the details of his 
career as Mr. Fitzgerald presents 
them, a very harsh verdict is given 
on this buoyant, impressible, mirth- 
loving man of genius, it must be 
by a very harsh judge indeed. We 
would rather not share in the sever- 
ity of such a judge. Sterne is no 
model for any one to imitate, but 
he is an eccentric friend we can 
easily tolerate; we could better spare 
a better man. 

Instead of following the several 
journeys into France of Mr. or Mrs. 
Sterne, we shall content ourselves 
with looking in at Coxwould, where 
he now resides when in England 
and at his cwre, and marking how he 
proceeds with his ‘Tristram Shan- 
dy. As to the last scene of his 
death, and the horrible event that 
is said to have occurred subsequent 
to his death, they are ‘known to 
every one; and, if not, they can be 
read in the pages of Mr. Fitzgera'd. 
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We care not to extract the narrative 
here. 

The following incident ought not 
to pass unmentioned :— 


“ He had long since handed over his 
parsonage at Sutton to a curate who 
took charge of that parish. One night, 
through the carelessness of this curate, 
or ‘of his wife, or his maid, or some 
one within its gates,’ it took fire, and 
was burnt to the ground, with all Mrs. 
Sterne’s furniture and Mr. Sterne’s 
books, ‘a pretty collection.’ The loss 
was close on four hundred pounds, Mr. 
Sterne goes on with the story—‘ The 
poor man and his wife took the wings 
of the next morning and fled away, 
This has given me real vexation, for so 
much was my pity and esteem for him, 
that as soon as I heard of this disaster, 
I sent to desire that he would come and 
take up his abode with me till another 
habitation was ready to receive him; 
but he was gone, and, as I am told, 
through fear of my persecution. Heav- 
ens! how little did he know of me, to 
suppose that 1 was amongst the num- 
ber of those which heap misfortune 
upon misfortune.’ . . This is fresh 
testimony to his goodness. of heart, un- 
der a trial that would have tried an- 
other man’s temper severely. At the 
moment he wrote he felt he would be 
obliged to rebuild the house. The name 
of this unlucky curate I have discover- 
ed. He was Mr. William Raper, and had 
been there for six years, I find that he 
stayed with Sterne until the following 
year, so that his tolerance of the mis- 
fortune was not a mere flourish.” 

But the house, as every one will 
expect to hear, was not rebuilt in 
the lifetime of Sterne. The succes- 
sor to the vicarage instituted a suit 
for dilupidation against his widow, 
Mrs. Sterne, which he was fain to 
compound for the sum of sixty 
pounds, 

It was to Coxwould he returned, 
after the first flush of triumph, to 
continue ‘Tristram Shandy.’ The 
plan he proposed to himself was, 
every winter to produce two vol- 
umes, and every spring to reappear 
with them in London. He must 
bave had great confidence in his 
own resources to have formed such 
a plan; and for a few years it was 
realised. His second visit to Lon- 
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don with his second instalment of 
‘ Tristram’ was as triamphant as his 
first entry into the capital. Of 
course the critics were upon him, 
nor did they want fair grounds of 
attack. 

Amongst those who were more 
offended with the blemishes than 
pleased with the original genius of 
‘Tristram,’ many have been sur- 
prised to find the name of Gold- 
smith. He who drew the Vicar 
of Wakefield, he who designed 
Beau Tibbs, ought, it is said, to 
have recognised a fellow-artist in 
Sterne. The hostile criticism of 
Goldsmith has been attributed to 
mortified vanity. He was slowly 
and laboriously working his way to 
fame, and lo! this new-comer has 
but to present himself, and the 
world of London is at his feet. The 
contrast was mortifying enough, 
and doubtless helped him to see 
the many improprieties in ‘ Tris- 
tram.’ But in fact there was another 
contrast—the contrast between the 
two men themselves—that would 
sufficiently account for Goldsmith’s 
dislike of our English Rabelais. 
Both men write in a clear, beauti- 
ful, idiomatic style—both men have 
homour and refined observation ; 
but here their similarity ends. It 
was the tendency of Goldsmith to 
harmonise and complete; his was 
the cliss’ec type of composition. 
Whether his subjects were humorous 
or pathetic, he aimed at a_ perfect 
congruity, a finished and harmo- 
nious whole. Sterne was an ex- 
treme instance of what has in later 
days been called the romantic 
school, where incongruities are 
sought, not shunned. Sterne dared 
all things. It was his very aim to 
startle, and disappoint, and produce 
a sort of dazzling chaos, With all 
this, Goldsmith could not sympa- 
thise. He himself personally is 
said to have been the least dignified 
of men; and seen at the club, or 
in the streets of London, he pre- 
sented incongruities enough; but 
when he sat himself down as author 
to hold communion, from that soli- 
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tary chair, with the outside, invi- 
sibie world, he became invested 
with a calm and modest dignity, 
and, in his spirit, was graceful as 
one of the muses. It was not, 
therefore, really to be wondered at 
that he recoiled at this new pro- 
digy in literature; it was to him, 
at very best, as if a satyr had 
mounted upon Pegasus, and came 
leaping and flying into the courts of 
Olympus. 

While we shonld be more indal- 
gent towards the criticism of Gold- 
smith than Mr. Fitzgerald would 
probably be, there are other critics 
whom we think Mr. Fitzgerald 
treats with even more courtesy 
than they deserve. These are the 
pedants, with Dr. Ferriar at their 
head, who having read the not 
very accessible books which Sterne 
had met with at Orazy Castle or 
elsewhere, forthwith ery out, “ Pla- 
giarism!” and would deny to our 
author his most cherished claim of 
originality. 

We should have hardly thought 
of alluding to this subject, but in 
looking over a brief sketch of the 
‘Life of Sterne,’ written by Sir 
Walter Scott, we were grieved to 
find that even that generous and 
acute critic had given ear to this 
Dr. Ferriar, or had re-echoed, with- 
out bestowing mach attention to the 
matter, the charges made against 
Sterne of plagiarism. 


“For proof,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“of this sweeping charge we must re- 
fer the reader to Dr. Ferriar’s well- 
known ‘ Essay and Illustratious,’ as he 
delicately terms them, of Sterne’s writ- 
ings, in which it is clearly shown that 
he, whose manner and style was so long 
thought original, was, in fact, the most 
unhesitating plagiarist that ever cribbed 
from his predecessors in order to gar- 
nish his own pages.” 


Now, a few instances of positive 
larceny (if such there are proved 
against “him), of passages bodily 
taken from one book and put into 
another, cannot deprive Sterne of 
his claim to originality. A man 
may earn money and steal money 




















at the same time. It is not because 
he bas rubbed his neighbour, that 
he has therefore gained nothing for 
himse!f by his own peculiar skill 
and industry. “ Whose manner 
and style was so long thought ori- 
ginal!” Ovuld twenty Dr. Ferriars 
prove that Sterne’s manner and 
style were not original? Is there 
any book in the language that, to this 
day, stands out so distinct and soli- 
tary as ‘ Tristram Shandy ’? 

Dr. Ferriar wrote an exceedingly 
dull book: brief as it is, we doubt 
if Sir Walter had the patieuce to 
read it through; some extract from 
it probably satisfied him. ‘he 
dilettante Doctor seems to have 
written his little book from no 
worse motive than simply to parade 
his own reading, See, I also have 
read these curious books!—(bovks 
often flung away because, on the 
whole, they were not worth pre- 
serving; they had been superseded 
by better beok=)—and I have found 
out where Mr. Sterne pastured. 
“Where the bee sucks there suck 
I!” This is what he wished to 
tell the world. Bat, of course, Dr. 
Ferriar’s reading could bave no in- 
terest for the world unless it bore 
upon Sterne’s remarkable work ; 
the Doctor had to show what dis- 
coveries he had made as to the 
growth and production of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ Auda miserable business 
he has made of it. To drag in 
some ancedote of his own gather- 
ing, he tung'es and boggles over 
the ;ages of Sterne. He has not 
the jeast conception of whut really 
is plagiarism, and what is not. 
Had he set to work to criticise 
the ‘Antiquary’ of Sir Walter 
Scott, he would have read up all 
the books that Oldbuck quotes, or 
from which he gathers his anti- 
quarian lure, and then he would 
have complacently told the world 
that he had found Sir Walter out! 
Mr. Shandy is a pedant, a dealer in 
learned crotchets, in curious theories 
—he has fed on books grown out 
of books—and Sterne is a plagiarist 
because he has not invented a sew 
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classic and medieval literature for 
Mr. Shandy to disport in. As well 
require of Mr. Oldbuck to invent 
an archeology and a new black- 
letter library, entirely for his own 
behoof. It is the merit of a writer 
of fiction that he thoroughly imbues 
himself with the literature of the 
period, or of the kind of personage, 
he chooses to portray. ‘ Where 
the bee sucks there suck J!” So 
says the snail crawling weakly over 
the same vegetation. <A _ humorist 
who finds the subject for his jest in 
the erudite follies of the past, is 
convicted of having read! Lol 
these favourite quotations, they 
had been made before !—this learned 
nonsense about names and noses, 
it may be found in books accessible 
to learned men—this incident which 
the man of genius has invested 
with such a charm and significance 
that it lives for ever in the »minds 
of all his countrymen, might it 
not have grown out of this other 
bald fact, or this dull jest, that the 
bookworm can also discover some- 
where in the dust of his library? 
There is nothing spiteful, be it 
said, in Dr. Ferriar’s little book— 
nothing worse than stupidity, aod 
the mere vanity of the pedant, 
While objecting to Sterne that be 
borrows from Burton, nothing de- 
lights him so much as to show that 
Sterne had not read the original 
Greek or Latin from which Burton 
drew—as if, for the purposes of 
the author of * Tristram Shandy,’ it 
was necessary to verify the quota- 
tions of Barton. A vague feeling 
haunts the Doctor that if Sterne 
had gone direct to the writers 
fron whom Barton quotes, it 
would not have been plagiarism; 
and again, if be, Dr. Ferriar, had 
read the Greek from which Burton 
bas translated, and Sterne bas not, 
he, the Doctor, is so far superior 
to Sterne, ard the world ought to 
know this. After quoting one of 
the plagiarised passages from Buar- 
ton, about the Abederitans, he pro- 
ceeds thus:—“ Why Sterne should 
have called this a fragment I can- 
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not imagine, unless, as Burton for- 
got to quote his author, Sterne was 
not aware that the story was taken 
from the introduction to Lucian’s 
essay on the method of writing his- 
tory. Burton has spoiled this pas- 
sage by an unfaithful translation. 
Sterne has worked it up to a beauti- 
Sul picture, but very different from 
the original in Lucian, with which I 
am persuaded he was unacquainted.” 
Very probably. As Sterne’s beau- 
tiful picture, it seems, is very dif- 
ferent from the original in Lucian, 
no one would suspect him for a 
moment of having read the original. 
Nor can there be an earthly motive 
for emphatically telling us that 
“Sterne, I am persuaded, was un- 
acquainted with the original,” un- 
less it be to tell us at the same time, 
with equal emphasis, that “I, Dr. 
Ferriar, am acquainted with it.” 

It is well understood that there 
was a course of reading out of which 
‘Tristram Shandy’ grew; without 
that course of reading Sterne might 
have written something else,—he 
could not have written ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ What that something else 
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would have been it is idle to specu- 
late; but there was that living 
energy in the man—that power 
both of humour and pathos—which 
would surely have developed itself 
in some direction or another. 

But we promised at the com- 
mencement of this paper that we 
would abstain here from __liter- 
ary criticism ; and for a fuller de- 
tail of the life of Sterne than we 
are able to find space for, we will 
refer our readers to Mr. Fitzgerald. 
His book ought to be read by all 
who are desirous to obtain an im 
partial view of the character of one 
of the most remarkable men in the 
list of English authors. We have 
preferred not to enter into’ minute 
criticisms upon Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
own manner of writing; it is of 
that class where there is too inces- 
sant, too conspicuous effort to be 
lively and entertaining. He must 
excuse us for saying that he would 
please more if he trusted to the in- 
herent interest of his subject, and 
laboured less to keep our attention 
by the little tricks and artifices of 
composition. 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART 
THE ENGLISH 


“My Lord,” said an eminent 
Irish counsel, some forty-odd ‘years 
ago, “if there be any principle. em- 
balmed in the glorious constitution 
of this realm—if there is any right 
which we claim distinctively as 
British —it is contained in those 
noble words, the strongholds a- 
gainst tyranny, the refuge against 
oppression, ‘Nemo me impune 
lacesset’ —No man is bound to cri- 
minate himself.” 

Now, whether the distinguished 
authority was perfectly correct in 
his translation, is not the ques- 
tion I desire to raise here. I 
simply desire to ask if the great 
privilege of which we are told we 
should be so proud avail us much, 
or indeed avail us anything at: all, 
in presence of the system of cross- 
examination that is now practised 
in our law-courts. 

Much has been said and written 
about the licence of the Press — and 
unquestionably there is a certain 
tyranny in the expression of opinion 
so haughtily delivered, so severely 
conveyed, as we occasionally see 
it— but what is the most slashing 
leader, what the most cutting 
review, to that mauvais quart 
@hewre a man passes in the wit- 
ness-box when the examining 
counsel desires to disparage his 
veracity ? 

You are sued in some trifling 
action. It is a question of some 
garden -seeds or a hearth-rug, the 
payment for which, for reasons of 
your own, you dispute. You be- 
lieve your case a good one; and 
though the defence may prove more 
costly than a submission to the 
demand, your sense of self-respect 
requires resistance, and you make 
it. 


XV. 
INQUISITION. 


Now, I am willing to believe 
that from your earliest years you 
have been trained to habits of vir- 
tue and order ; that, good as a child, 
you grew better as a youth, and be- 
came best as a man; that, so cir- 
cumspect had you been over your 
conduct through life, it would be 
next to impossible to find an in- 
stance in which your behaviour 
could have been altered for the 
better ;—in a word, that you have 
ever shown yourself equally zealous 
in the pursuit of virtue as strong 
in resisting every access of tempta- 
tion. Get up now into the witness- 
box, and see what that eminent 
counsel will make you, Sit under 
him for five-and-forty minutes, and 
tell me if five-and-twenty years will 
erase the memory of the miseries 
you endured, the insinuations you 
could not reply to, the insults you 
were not permitted to resent ? 

In the first place, you are pre- 
sented to the world of a crowded 
court as a species of human target, 
a mark which Serjeant Buzfuz is to 
fire at as long as he likes, with his 
own ammunition, and at his own 
range. He may be as obtuse, as 
stupid, as wrong-headed, and as 
blundering as the crier of the court; 
he may mistake his facts, misstate 
his brief: but there is one thing he 
will never forget—that you are 
there for his own especial torture of 
you, and that, whether he worried 
you “for plaintiff” or “defendant,” 
out of that box you don’t come till 
he has blackened your character and 
defamed your reputation, and sent 
you back to your hdme outraged, 
injured, and insulted. 

Is there a bishop, arch or simple, 
on the bench, who in his school- 
days, or his college-days, or in his 
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after life as tutor, either by word 
or deed, by something he uttered, 
something he wrote, some advice 
he gave, or some advice he did not 
give, has not in some shape or other 
done ‘that thing he ought not to 
have done,” or left undone that 
which he ought? Is it not very 
possible that this same error, of 
whatever kind it may have been, 
has acted upon his nature either as 
warning or corrective? Is it not 
likely that much of his conduct 
through life has been traced with 
reference to experiences, bought 
dearly, perhaps, and that he has 
shaped his course with the know- 
ledge of these shoals and quicksands 
which once had threatened him 
with shipwreck ? I take it there 
must be men amongst us who have 
learned something from their own 
errors, and whose example is: not 
the less striking that their manhood 
is in strong contrast with their 
youth. I take it that the number 
of those who could say, I have no- 
thing to secrete, nothing to recant, 
nothing to unsay, nothing to undo, 
must be small; and I am strongly 
disposed to believe that the influ- 
ence of the very best men would be 
seriously prejudiced if a perpetual 
reference were to be made to some 
circumstances or opinions, or some 
accidents of their early lives. 

Cross-examination rejects all this 
reserve, and revels in whatever 
shall display the man in the wit- 
ness-box as something totally un- 
like the character he now wears 
before the world. 

Once ingeniously place him in 
contrast with himself, and he is 
stamped as a hypocrite ; and there 
is not a man on the jury who will 
listen to him with any respect. 

“T will now ask the witness, my 
Lord, if the Poem which I hold in 
my hand, and from which I pur- 
pose to read some -extracts, was not 
written -by himself. Take that 
book, sir, and say are these lines 
yours ?” 

* My Lord, when I wrote that 
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‘“* Answer my question, sir. Are 
you the author of this production ?” 

“My Lord, I humbly entreat 
your Lordship’s protection, and I 
desire to know if I am bound to 
answer this question ?” 

The Court blandly, almost com- 
passionately, assures him that if 
he deems any admissions he may 
make will have the effect of in- 
criminating him, he is not bound 
to reply ; on which the examining 
counsel, with the leer triumphant 
towards the jury-box, rejoins, “I 
will now repeat my question, and 
the witness will use the discretion 
which his Lordship informs him is 
his privilege.” 

“T was a youth of nineteen, my 
Lord, when I wrote those verses !” 
stammers out the confused and al- 
most overwhelmed witness, turning 
with a human instinct to the one 
living creature that seems to look 
pitifully on his sufferings. 

“Address yourself to me, sir,” 
shouts out Buzfuz, “ and tell me if 
it was at this same irresponsible 
period of your life you made the 
acquaintance of Matilda Gubbins ?” 

‘She was children’s governess in 
my uncle’s family,” stammers out 
the blushing martyr, who has a 
wife and a mother-in-law in court, 
and whose present miseries pale 
before the thought of another in- 
quisition that awaits him. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” cries 
Buzfuz, in a voice like that of an 
avenging angel, “I call upon you 
to take note of the reply the wit- 
ness has just returned to my ques- 
tion—a reply of which I hesitate to 
marvel more at its evasion than at 
its outrageous effrontery. Instead 
of a single yes or no to my questicn, 
he tells you that his unhappy victim 
was in a humble position—a poor, 
perhaps friendless girl.” 

“Really, brother Buzfuz,” inter- 
poses the judge, “I must stop this 
line of cross-examination. It is 
totally irrelevant to the matter 
before us.” 

“My Lord, it is essential to my 
case to show that this man is not 
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worthy of credit. He comes here 
to-day to resist the just demand of 
a poor and industrious tradesman, 
and on the faith of his own words 
to deny the contract that subsisted 
between them ; but before he leaves 
that box the jury shall see what 
credence they will accord to one 
whose whole life has been a tissue 
of treachery, evasion, and falsehood. 
My instructions, my Lord, extend 
to the period of his school-days, of 
which I now purpose to ask him 
some questions.” 

It is in vain for the Court to 
declare that the witness need not 
reply to this, that, and the other. 
We all of us know what effect is 
produced by a man’s refusing to 
answer some home question, the 
reply to which we ourselves fancy 
to be the easiest of all imaginable 
things, so that when the moment 
has arrived that the counsel can say, 
You may go down, sir! he says it 
with a look, voice, and emphasis 
that seem to consign the unhappy 
victim to a depth from which he is 
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never more to emerge for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Now, if these be sore trials to a 
man, what are they when a woman 
is the victim? what are they when 
the vaguest insinuation swells to 
the magnitude of an insult, and an 
imputed possibility becomes a grave 
outrage ? 

We boast about liberty—we rant 
about our house being our castle— 
and we repeat the Pittite about that 
sanctuary where'the rain may enter, 
and the wind enter, but the King 
cannot enter; and yet we endure a 
serfdom ten thousand times more 
degrading than all the perquisitions 
of a police, and all the searchings 
of a ‘* Gendarmerie.” 

While I write, I read that a ver- 
dict, with one thousand pounds 
damages, has been obtained against 
a well-known journal for having 
employed in a criticism the same 
expressions of disparagement the 
Attorney-General had used in court; 
the lawyer being, it is alleged, pri- 
vileged, the critic is held a defamer ! 


THRIFT. 


I know of nothing so continu- 
ously, so pertinaciously overpraised 
in this world as thrift; nor do I be- 
lieve that human selfishness ever 
took on a mask of more consummate 
hypocrisy than in this same lauda- 
tion. When [I lecture the labour- 
ing man on the merits of economy— 
when I write my little book to show 
him how life can be maintained on 
infinitesimal fragments of food, and 
that homeopathy can apply to diet 
as well as‘to physic—my secret 
motive is often this: to prevent 
the same man becoming a burden 
to me, and a charge to the rates, if 
sickness should overtake or idleness 
fall upon him. I tell him how he 


may eke out life on half rations, be- 
cause the day might come in which 
he would address himself to me for 
a meal. 

I know there are numbers who 
do not so act or think, and who 


really feel for and compassionate 
the poor; but even they are prone 
to suggest sacrifices not one of 
which they would be capable of 
making, and instil precepts of self- 
denial of whose cost they have not 
the faintest idea. 

First of all, thrift is not every 
man’s gift. It is as much an idio- 
syncrasy as a taste for drawing or 
an ear for music. There are people 
in the world whom no amount of 
teaching would enable to draw a 
pig or play a polka. You might 
hammer at these till doomsday 
without success. Whatever be the 
cerebral development that confers 
the quality, they are deficient in it. 
To harangue such men as these on 
economy, is like arguing with a deaf 
man to induce him to dance in 
time, or insisting on the blind ob- 
serving the laws of perspective. 
The quality that should supply the 
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gift is not there; like St. Cecilia, 
Ils n'ont pas de quoi. 

In this universal appeal, therefore, 
to thriftiness, we are as unjust as if 
we were to enjoin that all men should 
be painters, statuaries, or poets. 
There are even races in whom the gift 
is a very rare endowment, and the 
man who possesses it an exceptional 
being. The whote Celtic family are 
deficient in thrift. There is a ming- 
led recklessness and hopefulness— 
a dash of devil-may-care with self- 
confidence, that renders them waste- 
ful. They are spendthrift partly 
out of a certain impulsiveness that 
drives them to attract notice; partly 
out of the general kindliness which 
loves to disseminate pleasure, and 
partly because they are intensely 
sensational ; and next to the luxury 
of affluence is the struggle with a 
positive difficulty. The Irishman 
is a strong instance of what I mean. 
To attempt to make him provident 
is to try to make the Ethiopian 
change his skin. You are, in fact, 
about to do something that nature 
never intended — never, in her most 
fanciful mood, so much as specu- 
lated on. 

Thrift sits very ill on certain 
natures. If a man’s whole system 
of life is not penetrated with the 
motive, his attempt to be thrifty 
will be a failure—not impossibly 
something worse than a failure. Let 
me give an instance from my own 
experience. 

A good many years ago, when I 
was better off in worldly wealth and 
in spirits than it is likely I shall ever 
be again, a great man, who was 
gracious enough to take an interest 
in me, tendered me some very ex- 
cellent advice on the score of my 
wasteful and extravagant mode of 
life. He pointed out to me how 
I kept too many horses, gave too 


many dinners, played high points — 


at whist, and in general indulged in 
habits totally unsuited to any but 
men of large means. He brought the 
matter so home to me by a refer- 
ence to himself and his own expen- 
diture—he being, as I have said, & 
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“‘ Personage”—that I could not but 
feel the application. I pondered over 
all he said, particularly one point, 
on which he laid ah unusual stress. 
‘“‘Begin your reformation,” said he, 
“by small economies. You have 
not an idea how insensibly the de- 
sire to extend them will grow on 
you. Start with something you 
can do very well without, and you 
will be astonished to find how 
many things you now regard as 
necessaries will drop into that cate- 
gory.” 

It was not so easy as he said, 
however, to find that which I could 
so well dispense with. I liked so 
many things, and found them all so 
pleasant! At last I hit upon one; 
and it is noteworthy that, when a 
man takes to retrenchment, the first 
thing he should cut down should be 
his liberality. 

One of my morning pastimes at 
the time I speak of was to practise 
pistol-shooting at a gallery in a re- 
mote suburb of the city where I 
lived. It was a pretty spot, with a 
nice garden, and resorted to by a 
number of idle amusing fellows, who 
usually divided their days with a 
due reference to making them as 
pleasant as may be. Here we 
shot, gossiped, betted, and laughed 
away the forenoon; and though 
certainly the pastime might be 
fairly called a superfluity, I had 
not the heart to abandon it. My 
conscience, however, urged me to 
some measure of reduction; and 
so, I bethought me, I might begin 
my retrenchment advantageously 
by cutting off the daily franc I 
gave a poor devil who used to hold 
my pony while I was in the gal- 
lery. 

I made a rough calculation of the 
pounds per annum this “ extrava- 
gance” cost me ;—how ready one’s 
mental arithmetic becomes at such 
a moment! It was a matter of, I 
think I made it, fourteen pounds 
a-year I was squandering in this 
wasteful fashion. I will begin with 
this to-morrow, thought I. It is a 
good commencement, and I know 
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of nothing which could less in- 
trench upon my own enjoymenis. 

When I rode up the next day to 
the gallery, therefore, I declined the 
poor fellow’s services; and, dis- 
mounting, I fastened the bridle of 
my cob to the hook of the window- 
shutters, those outside “ jalousies” 
we see in all foreign houses. The 

r man’s look of dismay, his air of 
alf-reproachful misery, went to my 
heart; but my great friend had 
told me to prepare myself for sacri- 
fices. “Your first steps,” said he, 
“will be very painful ; now and then 
they will push you to the very 
verge of endurance; but you must 
summon courage to resist, you must 
go on.” And, like one proud of a 
victory over himself, I stepped 
boldly on and entered the garden. 
Was it the consciousness of having 
done something noble in self-denial 
that steadied my eye and nerved 
my hand? Perhaps so. At all 
events, my first shot struck the very 
centre, and. itself proclaimed the 
victory by ringing a bell attached 
to the back of the target, but so 
loudly and uproariously that my 
pony, startled by the uproar, broke 
away, carrying with him window- 
frame, jalousy, and all together, 
the repairs amounting to a sum of 
eighty-seven francs in money, and 
more ridicule than I am able. to set 
down in a “cash valuation.” 

This was my first, and, shall I 
own it? my last attempt at eco- 
nomy. There are temperaments 
which thrift disagrees with, just as 
there are constitutions which can- 
not take opium, or digitalis, or a 
score of other medicaments that 
others profit by. Mine, I say it 
in all humility, is one of them. The 
agent that acts so favourably in 
others goes wrong with me. Some- 
thing or other has been omitted in 
my temperament, or something has 
been mixed up with it that ought 
not to have been there. I cannot 
tell which. Whatever it be, it ren- 
ders me incapable of practising that 
sage and well-regulated economy 
by which other men secure them- 


selves against difficulties, and “‘show 
a surplus” in their annual balance- 
sheet. 

Just as there are men most eager 
to become fox-hunters, but who 
never can sit a fence, or fellows 
dying to be yachtsmen, but who 
cannot conquer sea-sickness, I have 
a most ardent desire to be thrifty, 
impressed upon me, I own, by that 
stern condition which is said to be 
beyond all law. I plot thrift, I 
dream thrift, I speculate on fifty 
different ways by which I may re- 
duce the estimates; but, do what I 
may, it invariably ends in failure. 
It’s always the story of the pony 
and the window-shutter over again ; 
and so assured have I become, by 
long and bitter experience, of my 
incapacity, that whenever I do any- 
thing particularly stingy, I have 
that sensation of mingled vanity 
and nervousness that so often is 
felt as the prelude to an outburst 
of reckless extravagance. I feel 
myself a spendthrift, and I almost 
revel in the sense of a thoughtless 
munificence. 

The most striking feature about 
excessive thrift is its uselessness. 
Morning does not follow night by 
amore certain law than does extra- 
vagance succeed saving. Pass your 
whole life in laying up farthings or 
saving candle-ends, and your son 
or your nephew, or whoever it be 
inherits from you, will take care to 
waste in a week what cost you years 
to accumulate. Every lesson of 
your life will be read by him back- 
wards, and all that your dreary ex- 
istence will have taught him will 
ye warnings against your philoso- 
phy. 

This thrift tendency would be 
comparatively harmless if the indi- 
vidual * practising it were satisfied 
with the approval of his own con- 
science, and the not less pleasant 


consequences of his increasing store ; 


but this is what he is not—nor can 

he be. He insists on going about 

the world recounting all the little 

shabby and miserable expedients 

by which he saves money, and tell- 
a 
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ing all the petty shifts he is put to 
to preserve existence ; and in this 
way he poisons the life of other 
men who, poorer than himself, are 
driven to regard themselves as reck- 
less spendthrifts. My pint of sherry 
becomes a shameless extravagance 
the moment I bethink me of my 
neighbour, who could buy me, and 
all belonging to me, off the face of 
the earth, sitting down to his table- 
beer and saying that he cannot 
afford bette. I may _ inveigh 
against his meanness, call him by 
every hard name I can remember, 
invest him with every bad quality 
I can think of, but the victory is 
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his, and my dry Amontillado will 
have got a bitter that never belonged 
to the vintage, and Cleopatra and 
her pearl will occur to me every 
time that I touch the decanter. 

Now I deny his right to do this. 
Let him muddy his own well if he 
likes, but let him not come and 
throw stones into mine. 

A life passed in incessant savings 
and perpetual self-denials seems to 
me as logical a mistake as though 
a man should persist throughout 
his whole existence in training for 
a match that was never to come off. 
I see a good deal of privation in 
this, and I cannot see the profit. 


A PERSONAL-PARLIAMENTARY. 


“Messrs Shuffell and Shift 
present their respectful compli- 
ments to Mr. O’Dowd, and beg to 
learn if he be disposed —as some 
time he informed them he was—to 
offer himself for a seat in Parlia- 
ment. §. and S. have now several 
borough and two county represen- 
‘tations on their list, and are hope- 
ful that neither the pecuniary con- 
siderations nor the political ‘ obli- 
gations will be found any obstacle 
to Mr. O’Dowd’s most natural am- 
bition. An early reply is requested, 
as a large number of applicants is 
already in the field.” 

I received this despatch as I was 
looking over my fishing - tackle, 
thinking of hooking something very 
different from an Under - Secretary- 
ship, or even the berth of Assist- 
ant-Commissioner to somebody’s 
commission. I replied at once, 
intimating that I had a wide con- 
science and a narrow purse; that 
my breast was charged with noble 
aspirations, but I was afraid I had 
overdrawn my banker. If, then, 
Messrs S. and S. could hit upon a 
pure-minded constituency desirous 
to distinguish themselves in a cor- 
rupt age by single-mindedness and 
devotion, and eager to send into 
the House a man as unshackled by 
pledges as he was unstained by 


bribery, let me have their address, 
and they should have mine. 

To this came these words, marked 
“ Private” — 


“Dear O’Down,—No  bosh. 
Can you come down with fifteen 
hundred ready? Baltot, manhood 
suffrage, no Church, no entail, no 
anything after ten years. — Yours 
ever, Mavacut Sxurrext.” 


My reply was—“ Money tight, 
convictions easy, hopes looking 
up ;” and on this we arranged a 
meeting at Brussels. 

Punctual to his appointment, 
Shuffell arrived an, hour after my- 
self. He had but a day to give me, 
but a day is a long space when 
two men understand each . other, 
and thoroughly take in, each the 
intentions of the other. He had 
brought four specimen boroughs 
for my inspection, They were the 
only things going cheap at the mo- 
ment, for, as he said, ‘‘There’s a 
great run on the House now. They 
all want to get in.” 

Nothing could be more succinct 
or business-like than his list. There 
was first the name of the place, in an- 
other column the number of the elec- 
tors, in a third “available voters,” in 
a fourth general hints for canvass, 
as thus—“ Swamp Leigh with 682. 
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The Baptist section; and Hoddes 
the saddler, Maccles of the Fox 
and Goose, and Tom Groves of the 
Post-Office. Hints—Reduced taxa- 
tion, overthrow of the Irish Church 
subsidy to Congregational religion- 
ists, no Sunday traffic, no beer- 
houses, a general nothingness, and 
great economy.” 

“Not the thing for you, Mr. 
OD.,” said he; ‘there is no 
expansiveness here—nothing for 
the man who ‘glories in the name 
of Briton.’ This is better —Com- 
berton, voters 1004; 460 avail- 
able by various arguments. Of this 
borough there are annually from 
forty to fifty drafted into the public 
service. They like the Revenue, and 
many are gaugers. They are con- 
vivial, Radical, and religious, but 
above all bigotry in each, and are 
really devoted to providing for 
their families, and have always up- 
held the reputation of the town. 

“This is next: Inshakerrigan 
--Tenant-right, free passage to 
America, no gpirit-duties, No Estab- 
lished Church, no county-rates, the 
poor on the Consolidated Fund.” 

The last was a Welsh borough 
Mnddilmwerllm ; but as the candi- 
date would be called on to pro- 


-nounce the name, I gave it up at 


once. 

“Ts there nothing Conservative ?” 
asked I, for I had several notes in 
my desk against “growing” Radi- 
calism, the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and time-honoured institutions. 

After a brief pause, he replied, 
“Yes, there is Ditchley le Moors; 
but it’s costly—very costly: we 
always keep it for one of the 
speechless younger sons of a great 
house. 

“You must canvass Ditchley,” 
said he, “in an earl’s carriage, and 
send your orders to the trades- 
people by one of the noble lord’s 
flunkeys. They have always had 
that respect paid them, and they 
like it. Do you happen to know a 
lord who could spare you his equi- 
page for a week or ten days ?” 

I shook my head. 
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“Let us not think of Ditchley,” 
continued he; ‘ besides, you’d find 
it immensely hard to speak on that 
side. They all want England to be 
great, powerful, and Protestant, but 
with increased armaments and dimi- 
nished expenditure. Bully Europe, 
and cut down the Income-tax! is 
the cry. The Church, too, is to be 
upheld in all its strength, uni- 
formity insisted on, and the right 
of private judgment maintained — 
a difficulty in its way; and in the 
distance a Reform Bill, opening 
the franchise to every man with a 
pair of black trousers. Can you do 
this ?” 

“Scarcely.” 

“T thought not. There’s no such 
easy»tune on the political fiddle as 
the Radical jig, ‘Down with all o’ 
them.’ ‘Am I to tell the vast and 
intelligent assembly I see before 
me this evening—an assembly that 
represents the skill, the ability, the 
industry, ay, and the integrity of 
this great nation—that they are 
deemed too ignorant, too uneducat- 
ed, too irresponsible, and too dan- 


gerous, to be intrusted with civil ° 


rights? Is it because by the daily 
exercise of those qualities which 
have made England the workshop 
of the world, that you are to be 
excluded from any share in the 
Government whose enactments no 
men are more vitally interested in 
than yourselves ?’ 

“There’s the key-note—go on 
now.” 

I arose, threw back my coat from 
my chest, and continued: “It is 
by labour that life is dignified, and 
which of us is not proud to-be a 
labourer? If the inddlent aristo- 
crat who refuses to let us share 
in the rewards and prizes of the 
State were but to look back, he 
would find that his own rights to 
the very pre-eminence he asserts 
were founded on labour, and that 
the coronet on his brow was picked 
up in the mill or the factory, the 
counting - house or the law - court. 
He would learn that ‘toil which 
disciplines the heart, elevates the 
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man, and that production is to 
humanity what creation is to na- 
ture.” 

“No, no; that won’t do. None 
of that. Keep to the labourer — 
you were good there.” 

“You are perhaps too narrow- 
minded for the exercise of the 
franchise! I wish the men who 
say this would come down with me 
to your Mechanics’ Institute. I 
wish they would enter into discus- 
sion with some of those intelligent 
men I met there not more than an 
hour since. I should like to see 
their effeminate intellects brought 
face to face to those great male 
organisations.” 

“That’s bad; male is Frenchified ; 
say manly.” 

“You mustn’t interrupt,” said 
I; “how the devil am I to 
keep up the steam if you're al- 
ways ‘banking’ my fire? I would 
like, I say, to see these club- 
nurtured creatures of  self-in- 
dulgence and indolence confront- 
ed for once with the stupendous 
vigor of our manufacturing pop- 
ulation, and compel them to argue 
out the great question between 
them in their proper persons. How 
do we legislate for the working 
man? Task; is it with reference to 
himself, to his wants, his habits, 
his hopes, or his instincts? or is it 
simply by a respect for the conve- 
nience, the security, and the wealth 
of him who employs him? If we 
change an order in the Court. of 
Bankruptcy, we send out a com- 
mission to supply us with informa- 
tion, to search out every detail and 
particle that may serve to guide us 
in our judgment, and especially are 
we concerned to know that no ser- 
vant of the State should be dam- 
aged in~ his fortune without being 
duly indemnified; but how do we 
deal with you? We decree the 
hours you shail labour, and the 
hours you shall rest; we* settle 
the periods of your toil as though 
they were the enactments of a 
penal code; and when the day of 
Tepose arrives, we arrest your plea- 
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sures, we close to you the few 
sources/ of recreation moderate - 
means could compass; we forbid 
the little excursions that health 
almost necessitates; and we tell 
you to sit down and brood over the 
evil destiny that has made: you 
Englishmen and mechanics ! 

“Do they like Latin ?” 

“No; Latin is not quoted in a 
borough ; it will do in the counties 
and the metropolitan seats, where 
men’ cheer it that they may seem 
to understand it.” 

“It's a pity: there’s nothing 
rounds off a speech like something 
with hominum in it.” 

“Keep it for the House; it’s 
always good there.” 

“ And do you really think I shall 
get there ?” 

“Your return is certain.—Let us 
order dinner.” 

“Wait a moment,” said I, “what 
about a petition? They sometimes 
try to smash one’s election that 
way.” 

“A petition,” said he, with a 
sort of contemptuous irritation in 
his tone, “never succeeds, but 
against a fellow with some small 
mean scruple,—some one who hesi- 
tates, —some one who won't go in 
at once and say, Here I am, ready 
to swear: what shall it be? Bribe? 
never bribed. Treated? never 
treated. Promise? never promised. 
I stand here perfectly unassailable 
on the score of all corrupt influence, 
my first and last declaration to the 
electors being, ‘Gentlemen, if you 
really desire an independent repre- 
sentative—if you are satisfied to 
send into Parliament a man un- 
pledged and unfettered, and who is 
no more capable of endeavouring 
to exert an unfair influence over 
you than he is of submitting to a 
similar bondage to himself, I shall 
be proud to serve you; but if the 
price of my seat were to be one 
shilling disbursed in corruption, I 
would refuse it.’” 

“Will a committee believe all 
this ?” ; 

“Not a word of it, but they'll have 











to swallow it all the same. Nobody 
can contradict me but myself; let 
them try and make me, that’s all.” 
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“Pm ready for dinner. now,” 
said I, “and with a capital ap- 
petite.” 


A DREAM. 


I fell asleep over the Archbishop 
of York’s Charge, and I dreamed a 
dream! I suppose that the doctor 
in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s story of 
‘Armadale’ could, on_ interrogat- 
ing me, easily find a clue to each 
successive portion of my vision, and 
plainly demonstrate that there was 
nothing creative in my imaginings 
—that they were, in fact, mere re- 
productions of ideas which had once 
before impinged upon my brain. 

Now, whoever glances over the 
broad sheet of the ‘Times’ —no 
matter how cursorily or passingly— 
will in all likelihood have obtained 
a “reason fair” for a wide discur- 
siveness in his after thoughts, and 
the Manx physician would have 
very little difficulty in tracing any 
consecutive train of ideas to some- 
thing between the Australian clip- 
per in the first page and. the Church 

xtension Report in the last. 

At all events, I dropped off asleep, 
my mind imbued with the solemn 
picture of York Cathedral, its still- 
ness broken by but one deep-toned 
voice, so far off in a shadowy aisle 
as to sound like a mere echoed 
thunder in a mountain-gorge; and 
mixed up with this, at minute- 
peals, as it were, came the measured 

om of loud artillery. 

Mr. Collins’s doctor would imme- 
diately ask if I had not recently 
been reading the account of the 
ordnance experiments at Shoebury- 
ness; and I have but to say it is 
perfectly possible I may, though I 
can’t positively affirm it. My dream 
was a very confused affair; and all 
I can pick out of its scattered frag- 
ments was, that while standing 
under the lofty groinings of a 
stately Gothic cathedral, some one 
dressed -in. a cassock, but with a 
horse - artillery helmet on his head, 
was explaining to my ignorance the 
complicated mechanism of an enor- 


mous gun. It was, as he inform- 
ed me, the most perfect piece of 
casting that had ever come out of a 
mould; and really, for smoothness, 
uniformity, solidity, and lustre, it 
was a marvel to look at. ll its 
mounting, too, was costly and. com- 
plete; and it was as perfect and as 
finished as wood and brass could 
make it. 

“This,” said he, “is the great 
cannon of the Established Church, 
forged at the time of the Reforma- 
tion out of the scrap-iron of the 
Church of Rome. It has been well 
tempered and hammered since that, 
and is now considered to be the 
most perfect gun in Christendom. 
Its range might,” he added, “be set 
down as unlimited; at least it had 
been known to throw a shell as far 
as New Zealand: and a very ordin- 
ary day’s practice was the coast of 
Africa, or the Islands in the South 
Pacific.” He admitted that now and 
then accidents did occur from diver- 
sity of opinion as to the charge, and 
the length of the time-fuzes — some 
shells exploding too soon (they 
were invented by a certain Colenso), 
others never going off at all; in fact, 
as he said, we are all agreed about 
the gun itself; it is the ammunition 
that we are disposed to differ on. 

“And what do you fire at?” 
asked I. 

“ Human ickedness,” replied 
he, “in every thease: whatever cor- 
rupts, degrades, and debases man; 
all that unfits him for a better state 
and a higher destiny. At these we 
aim. You ‘should be here,” cried 
he, enthusiastically, “‘at one of our 
practising days: such a deafening 
report, such smoke, such a tremor 
in the ground .as follow the dis- 
charge, never were witnessed be- 
fore.” 

“And do you always hit the 
mark?” asked I. 
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‘“‘ Well, not always,”. said he, he- 
sitatingly; ‘‘we now and then go 
short—occasionally to one side, and 
sometimes clean over it. When we 
set up the target some thousand 
miles away—at the North Pole, for 
instance—a miss doesn’t signify so 
much; there’s no one there to re- 
cord it, and so we conclude we have 
made a bull’s eye; but when we 
fire at short range it is disagreeable 
to fail.” 

“ After all,” said I, “with such a 
costly piece of ordnance @hd such 

ractised gunners, I don’t wonder 
if the public look for very perfeet 
practice.” 

“As I told you before,” said he, 
“we are not agreed as to the am- 
munition; some are for compact 
loading, and would take a long 
careful aim; others say, Load with 
grape—fire away right and left, and 
you'll hit something at last; and 
disputes have now got so far that 
each puts in pretty nigh what he 
likes; and, worse still, some haye 
been known to take a shot at a 
comrade when he accidentally ex- 
posed himself outside the marking 
hillock.” 

“This was shameful!” exclaimed 


“Unhappy, certainly,” he  re- 
plied: “but for all that it’s a mag- 
nificent gun, and costs the country 
some millions, too, to keep it in 
order. There’s to be a meeting in 
a few days now, to determine, if 
possible, on one kind of charge, not 
so much for the sake of its effici- 
ency as a projectile, but that it 
should be easily fired, and that every 
man could use it. If we could hit 
upon that,” said he, “it would be 
a great blessing, and mainly pro- 
mote that good feeling and brother- 
hood amongst us that the outside 
world expects to seein us. I must 
leave you now,” said he, pointing 
to a MS. labelled ‘Episcopal 
Charge ;’ ‘‘ the Bishop is waiting for 
the wadding, and it is his turn to 
fire ;” and so he went. 

I cannot give any shape or form 
to my dreamings after this—short 
fitful glimpses I had of dumpy little 
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men in lawn sleeves running wildly 
to and fro—some with ramrods, 
some with crosiers. There was much 
confusion, much. noise, and much 
smoke, I remember no more, 
When I awoke—taking up as well 
as I could the fragments of my 
vision—I endeavoured to lay the 
pieces together into something con- 
sistent. The task was not. easy. 
Sir William Armstrong would come 
into the Chapter House, and there 
was no means of keeping Messrs. 
Whitworth and Blakeney out of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. By a great 
effort of concentration, however, I 
fixed one object to the exclusion of 
the other, and got my eyes steadily 
bent upon the bishops. Is it 
true, asked I of myself, as my 
dream seemed to indicate, that these 
men, admirably trained and skilled 
as they were, do. not hit the mark 
they aim at, and that a large pro- 
portion of their fire is wide and de- 
sultory? And if so, why so? 

I do not dare to approach the high- 
er view of the question, but, simply 
regarding the matter as one affect- 
ing the civilisation of the nation, 
why is the Church so inoperative? 
why is it so ineffectual in the cor- 
rection of those vices which, by 
frequency alone, are sufficient to 
temper the national disposition, and 
render a people habitually brutal- 
ized and coarse? Why, in one 
word, is all the expensive organ- 
isation we have provided to pro- 
pagate virtue and conquer vice 
something not very far from a fail- 
ure? And why do we occasionally 
find that the correction of a na- 
tional disgrace is more referable to 
that. vague and undefined senti- 
ment we call public opinion than 
to the distinct operation of. the 
Church? Take the case of duel- 
ling. If this practice has entirely, 
or all but entirely, been banished 
from amongst us, to what or to 
whom do we,owe it? Certainly 
not to the bishops. The same may 
be said of the habit “of profane 
swearing. There was a time’ that 
men of breeding garnished all they 
said with oaths, and persons of 
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education felt it no disgrace to 
mingle through their talk expres- 
sions the coarsest and most irrever- 
ent. This has gone, entirely gone. 
The fast man of the novel or the 
“Blood” of the comedy no longer 
offends good taste by such excesses. 
And who made this reformation? 
The same enlightened public opinion 
that suppressed the duel, enlighten- 
ed through the influence of an able 
press, quick to mark and to record 
the advanced civilisation of the na- 
tion. With whom then the fault? 
With the teachers or the scholars ? 
Are the former’ unsuccessful be- 
cause they are unwilling to deal 
with vice save by the weapons of 
the Church? or are the latter deaf 
to all appeals save such as come 
coupled with what may stimulate 
self-interest or flatter self- love? 
Preaching certainly never put down 
duelling, but telling men that if 
they fought they would be ill 
looked on and shunned, excluded 
from trust, cut off from employ- 
ment. These were arguments that 
had their weight. So, too, of the 
habit of using oaths. ‘Swear not at 
all” rang out from the pulpit, and 
men heeded it not; but when they 
were told it was low-bred, was vul- 
gar, that lords-in-waiting rarely 
swore, and maids of honour almost 
never, they began to feel it was the 
right thing*to weed their speech of 
expletives, and leave curses to the 
cabmen. 

The crusade is now against intem- 
perance, and I am fully convinced 
that to be successful it must be 
shown that gentlemen do not get 
drunk. Once you convince M‘Guppy 
that my Lord Tomnoddy never ex- 
ceeds three or four glasses of sherry, 
his snob nature imbibes a virtue 
through the pores of his vulgarity, 
and he becomes temperate because 
it is genteel. 

What hypocrisy renders to virtue 
Snobbery yields to good manners. 
It is an unsound homage, if you 
will, but it is still homage, and it 
would be ill policy to ignore or to 
reject it. 


It takes a long time for the 
higher graces that adorn a people 
to filter down.to the lower strata of 
society, but we may see the process 
going on any day amongst us, 
Civilisation is now permeating 
masses in England whose compact 
insensibility would at one time 
have seemed to defy all transit, 
Why should not the Church aid 
this process, even by an assistance 
not enjoined by the rubric? Good 
taste is, I am aware, not the great 
standard to appeal to; but why 
not take it as a mezzo termine? 
A people brutalised by low habits 
and corrupt ways are not very ac- 
cessible to scriptural admonition. 
Why not elevate them out of this, 
and raise them to a level in which 
higher and nobler appeals will be 
listened to? Washing a man’s 
hands may not give him an appetite 
for his dinner, but it will certainl 
better prepare him to enjoy his meal. 

The medieval monks recovered 
all the prestige that the Church 
had lost, by devoting themselves to 
the arts which advance civilisation ; 
and they threw off, besides, the re- 
proach that rash men had been too 
prone to make, as to priests being 
essentially lazy and indolent, doing 
little for themselves, and even less 
for their neighbours. 

The taunt ceased to apply when 
men saw that these same monks 
knew more of art, more of litera- 
ture, were better agriculturists, bet- 
ter craftsmen than all the laity, and 
that, when the work of life went 
busily on, with its’ wars and dis- 
putes, its toils, its ambitions, and 
its jarrings, it was no small privi- 
ledge to have a class who stood aloof 
from these passing interests, and 
whose function it was to link past 
and future so together, that what- 
ever men had done in bygone days 
for the betterment of their fellows 
should not be lost or forgotten, but 
held as a precious treasure to be 
transmitted to all prosterity. 

Might not the lesson they then 
gave the world be worth remem- 
bering now ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was thus that the reign of 
Miss Marjoribanks became gradu- 
ally established and confirmed in 
Carlingford. It would be unneces- 
sary to enter into detail, or to re- 
double instances of that singular 
genius which made itself so fully 
felt to the farthest limits of society, 
and which even indeed extended 
those limits miraculously beyond 
the magic circle of Grange Lane. 
Lucilla’s powers beguiled not only 
the Powells and Sir John Rich- 
mond’s family, who were, as every- 
body knows, fully entitled to be 
called county people, and came 
only on the Thursdays when there 
was moonlight to light them home, 
which was not so much to be won- 
dered at, since county society in 
those parts was unusually heavy at 
that period; but even, what was 
more extraordinary, Miss Marjori- 
banks made a lodgment in the ene- 
my’s country on the other side, and 
made a capture, of all people in the 
world, of John Brown, who lived 
in his father’s big old house at the 
town end of George Street, , and 
had always laughed in his cynical 
way at the pretensions of Grange 
Lane. But then Lucilla had, as all 
the ladies admitted, an influence 
over “the gentlemen,” of which, 
as was natural, they were slightly 
contemptuous, even if perhaps en- 
vious, to some extent, of the gift. 
For, to be sure, everybody knows 
that it requires so little to satisfy 
the gentlemen, if a woman will only 
give her mind to it. As for Miss 
Marjoribanks herself, she confessed 
frankly that she did her best to 
please Them. “For you know, 
after all, in Carlingford one is 
obliged to take them into conside- 
ration,” she said, with a natural 
apology. ‘So many of you poor 
dear people have to go where they 
like, and see the people they want 


you to see,” Miss Marjoribanks 
added, fluttering her maiden plumes 
with a certain disdainful pity in 
the very eyes of Mrs. Centum and 
Mrs. Woodburn, who were well 
aware, both of them, at the bot- 
tom of their hearts, that but for 
Dr. Marjoribanks’s dinners, their 
selfish mates would find infinite 
objections to the Thursday evening, 
which was now an institution in 
Carlingford. And Lucilla knew it 
just as well as they did, which gave 
a certain sense of condescension 
and superiority to her frankness. 
“T never pretend I don’t try to 
please them,” Miss Marjoribanks 
said; and the matrons found them- 
selves worsted as usual; for, to be 
sure, it was not for Zhem, but for 
the good of the community in gene- 
ral, that Lucilla exerted herself so 
successfully. Nothing indeed could 
have proved more completely the 
disinterested character of Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s proceedings than her 
behaviour in respect to Mr. Caven- 
dish, which filled everybody with 
admiration. After the bold and 
decisive action taken by Lucilla on 
the first occasion when the flirta- 
tion between him and Barbara 
Lake became apparent, the mis- 
oo young man returned to a 
etter frame of mind; perhaps out 


‘of admiration for her magnanimity, 


perhaps attracted by her indiffer- 
ence, as is the known and ascer- 
tained weakness of the gentlemen. 
And perhaps also Mr. Cavendish 
was ashamed of himself, as, in Mrs. 
Chiley’s opinion at least, he had so 
much reason to be. Anyhow, what- 
ever the cause, he behaved himself 
with the profoundest decorum for 
several Thursdays in succession, 
and treated the contralto with such 
overwhelming politeness as reduced 
poor Barbara out of her npr i 
exultation into the depths of humili- 














jation and despair. Mr. Cavendish 
was Lucilla’s right hand for that 
short but virtuous period, and fully 
justified Miss Marjoribanks’s opin- 
ion, which was founded at once 
upon reflection and _ experience, 
that to have a man who can flirt 
is next thing to indispensable to a 
leader of society ; that is to say, if 
he is under efficient discipline, and 
capable of carrying out a grand 
conception. Everything went on 
delightfully so long as this interval 
lasted, and Lucilla herself did not 
disdain to recompense her faithful 
assistant by bestowing upon him 
various little privileges, such as 
naturally appertain to a subject 
whose place is on the steps of the 
throne. She took him into her 
confidence, and made him to a cer- 
tain extent a party to her large and 
philanthropic projects, and even 
now and then accepted a suggestion 
from him with that true candour 
and modesty which so often accom- 
pany administrative genius. While 
this continued, kind old Mrs. Chiley 
kept caressing them both in her 
old-womanly way. She even went 
so far as to call Mr. Cavendish “ my 
dear,” as if he had been a grandson 
of her own, and took ‘her afternoon 
drive in her little brougham past 
his house with a genial sense of 
prospective property through Lu- 
cilla) which was wonderfully pleas- 
ant. To be sure there was not very 
much known in Carlingford about 
his connections; but then every- 
body was aware that he was one 
of the Cavendishes, and the peo- 
ple who are not content with that 
must be hard indeed to please. As 
for Mrs. Woodburn, she, it was true, 
continued to “take off” Miss Mar- 
joribanks; but then, as Mrs. Chiley 
justly remarked, she was a woman 
who would take off the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Virgin Mary, 
if she had the opportunity; and 
there was no fear but Lucilla, if 
once married, would soon bring 
her to her senses; and- then Mr. 
Chiltern grew more and more feeble, 
and was scarcely once in a fortnight 
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in his place in Parliament, which 
was a sacrifice of the interests of 
the borough dreadful to contem- 
plate. And thus it was in the in- 
terests of Lucilla, notwithstanding 
that ladies ate not eligible for elec- 
tion under such circumstances, that 
Mrs. Chiley carried on a quiet little 
canvass for the future M.P. 

All this lasted, alas! only too 
short a time. After a while the 
level eyebrows and flashing eyes 
and magnificent contralto of Bar- 
bara Lake began to reassert their 
ancient power. Whatever may be 
the predisposition of the Caven- 
dishes in general, this particular 
member of the race was unable to 
resist these influences. Barbara 
had managed to persuade Rose to 
persuade her father that it was ne- 
cessary for her to have a new dress; 
and Mr. Lake was more persuadable 
than usual, being naturally pleased 
to be complimented, when he went 
to give his lessons, on his daughter’s 
beautiful voice. “Her talent has 
taken another development from 
ours,” he said, with his little air of 
dignity, “but still she has the ar- 
tist temperament. All my children 
have been brought up to love the 
beautiful ;” and this argument had, 
of course, all the more effect upon 
him when repeated by his favourite 
daughter. ‘And then Barbara has 
such a noble head,” said Rose; 
“when nobody is looking at. her 
she always makes a fine composi- 
tion. To be sure, when she is ob- 
served she gets awkward, and puts 
herself out of drawing ; but that is 
not to be wondered at. I don’t 
want her to be fine, or to imitate 
the Grange Lane people ; but then, 
you* know, papa, you always say 
that we have a rank of our own, 
being a family of artists,” said 
Rose, holding up her little head 
with a pretty arrogance which de- 
lighted the father both in a pater- 
nal and a professional point of 
view. “If one could only have 
made a study of her at that mo 
ment,” he said to himself, regret- 
fully ; and he consented to Bar- 
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bara’s dress. As for the contralto, 
whose sentiments were very differ- 
ent from those of her father and 
sister, she watched over the mak- 
ing of the robe thus procured with 
a certain jealous care which no- 


body unacquainted with the habits afterwards 


of a family of artists could under- 
stand. Barbara’s talent ‘was not 
sufficiently developed to permit of 
her making the dress herself; but 
she knew already by sad experience 
that Rose’s views of what was pic- 
turesque in costume were peculiar, 
and not always successful. And 
then it was only a new dress to 
Rose, whereas to Barbara it was a 
supreme effort of passion and am- 
bition and jealousy and wounded 
amour propre. Mr. Cavendish had 
paid a great deal of attention to 
her, and she had naturally enter- 
tained dreams of the wildest and 
most magnificent character—of rid- 
ing in her. carriage, as she would 
herself have said, and dressing as 
nobody else dressed in Oarlingford; 
and becoming the great lady of the 
town, and nope, | utterly Lucilla 
Marjoribanks, who had been so im- 
ertinent as to patronise her. Such 
been Barbara’s delicious dreams 

for a whole fortnight; and then Mr. 
Cavendish, who had taken her up, 
‘put her down again, and went away 
om her side, and delivered him- 
self over, heart and soul, to the 
service of Lucilla. Barbara had 
no intellect to speak of, but she 
had what she called a heart—that 
is to say, a vital centre, formed by 
passions, all of which were set in 
motion by that intense force of self- 
regard which belongs to some of 
the lower organisations. Thus she 
arrayed herself, not in simple muslin, 
but in all the power of fascination 
which a strong will and fixed pur- 
pose can add to beauty. And in 
her excitement, and with the sense 
she had that this was her oppor- 
tunity, and that advancement and 
grandeur depended upon the result 
of her night’s work, her level eye- 
brows, and flushing cheeks, and 
black intense eyes, rose almost in- 
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to positive beauty. There was no- 
body in the room to compare with 
her when she stood up to sing on 
that memorable evening. The Miss 
Browns, for ag a pond very 
retty, especially Lydia, who was 
iftery married to young Rich- 
mond, Sir John’s eldest son; and 
they were much nicer girls, and far 
more engaging than Barbara Lake, 
who was not even a lady, Mrs. 
Chiley said. But then her deter- 
mination, though it was a poor 
enough thing in itself, gave a cer- 
tain glow and passion to her coarser 
beauty which it would have been 
very difficult to explain. When 
she stood up to sing, the whole 
room was struck with her appear. 
ance. She had her new dress 
on, and though it was only white 
muslin like other people’s, it ‘gave 
her the air of a priestess inspired 
by some approaching crisis, and 
sweeping forward upon the victim 
who was ready to be sacrificed. 
And yet the victim that night 
was far from being ready for the 
sacrifice. On. the contrary, he 
had been thinking,it all over, and 
had concluded that prudence and 
every other reasonable sentiment 
pronounced on the other side, and 
that in many ways it would be a 
very good thing for him if he could 
persuade Miss Marjoribanks to pre- 
side over and share his fortunes. 
He had made up his mind to this 
with all the more certainty that he 
was a man habitually prone to run 
off after everything that attracted 
him, in direct opposition to pru- 
dence—an_ inclination which he 
pn see £ = his erage. who, as 
everybody knew, had ruined poor 
Mr. Woodburn’s fortunes by “tak- 
ing off” before his very face the 
only rich uncle in the Woodburn 
family. Mr. Cavendish, with this 
wise resolution in his mind, stood 
up in the very path of the contralto 
as she followed Miss Marjoribanks 
to the piano, and, confident in his 
determination, even allowed himself 
to meet her eye—which was rash, to 
say the least of it. Barbara flashed 
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upon him as she passed a blaze of 
intense oblique lightning from un- 
der her level brows—or perhaps it 
was only that straight black line 
which made it look oblique—and 
then went on to her place. The 
result was such as might have been 
anticipated from the character of 
the man; and indeed from that 
hour the history of his perversion 
could be clearly traced: by the in- 
terested spectators. Barbara was 
in richer voice than ever before, 
and all but obliterated even Lucilla, 
though she too was singing her best; 
and thus poor Mr. Cavendish again 
fell into the snare. That very night 
the flirtation, which had already 
created so much talk, was resumed 
‘ with more energy than ever; and 
Barbara took Miss Marjoribanks’s 
place at the piano, and sang song 
after song in a kind of intoxication 
of triumph. This, to be sure, was 
visible only to a small portion of 
the guests who crewded Lucilla’s 
drawing-room, But the result was 
soon so visible that all Carlingford 
became aware of it. To be sure, 
the hero wavered so much that the 
excitement was kept up for many 
weeks; but still from the first no- 
body could have any reasonable 
doubt as to how it was to end. 

And it was while this process of 
seduction was going on that the char- 
acter of Miss Marjoribanks revealed 
itself in all its native grandeur. 
Lucilla had various kind friends 
round her to advise her, and es- 
pecially old Mrs. Chiley, whose in- 
dignation went beyond all bounds. 
““My dear, I would never let her 
enter my door again—never!” cried 
the old lady; “I told you long ago 
‘I never could bear her looks—you 
know I warned you, Lucilla. As for 
her singing, what does it matter? 
You have a much prettier voice than 
she has: everybody knows that a 
soprano is perfect by itself, but a 
contralto is only a second,” Mrs. 
Chiley said, with mingled wrath and 
satisfaction; ‘“‘and, my dear, I 
should never let her enter my house 
again, if it was me.” 


“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, 
who was now, as usual, equal to the 
occasion, “it is so nice of you to ‘be 
vexed. You know I mould do any- 
thing to please you ;—but, after all, 
there are thousands and thousands 
of gentlemen, and it is not so easy 
to find a voice that goes with mine, 
All my masters always said it was 
a quite peculiar second I wanted; 
and suppose Barbara is foolish, that 
is not to say I should forget my 
duties,” Miss Marjoribanks added, 
with a certain solemnity ; “‘and then, 
you know, she has no mother to keep 
her right.” 

** And neither have you, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Chiley, kissing ‘her 
protegée. As for Lucilla, she accepted 
the kiss, but repressed the enthusi- 
asm of partisanship with which her 
cause was being maintained. 

“T have you,” she said, with art- 
less gratitude; “‘and then I am dif- 
ferent,” added Lucilla. Nothing 
but modesty of the most delicate 
description. could have expressed 
the fact with such a fine reticence. 
No doubt Miss Marjoribanks was 
different; and she proved her su- 
periority, if anybody could have 
doubted it, by the most beautiful 
behaviour. She took no more no- 
tice of the unprincipled flirtation 
thus set: agoing under her very 
eyes, than if Mr, Cavendish and 
Barbara Lake had been two figures 
in gingerbread. So far as anybody 
knew, not even a flying female 
shaft from Lucilla’s bow, one of 
those dainty projectiles which the 
best of women cast forth by times, 
had ever been directed against the 
ungrateful young person who had 
made so unprincipled a use of her 
admittance into Grange lane; and 
the faithless gallant had not even 
the gratification of feeling that Lu- 
cilla was “cool” to him, Whether 
this singular self-denial cost Miss 
Marjoribanks any acute sufferings, 
to be sure, nobody could tell, but Mrs. 
Chiley still marked with  satisfac- 
tion that Lucilla, poor dear, was 
able to eat her dinner, of which she 
had so much need to support her 
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strength; and after she had eaten 
her dinner Miss Marjoribanks would 
go up-stairs and show herself just 
as usual. She was in perfect voice, 
and neither lost her colour, nor grew 
thin, nor showed any of those exter- 
nal signs of a disappointment in love 
with which most people are famil- 
iar. “It might have been differ- 
ent, you know, if my affections had 
been engaged,” she said to her sole 
and sympathising counsellor; and 
Mrs. Chiley, who had had a great 
deal of experience in girls, became 
more and more of opinion that 
such sense was all but superhuman. 
Meantime the tide of public opin- 
ion ran very high in Carlingford 
against Mr. Cavendish, who had 
been so popular a little while be- 
fore. If it had been one of the 
Miss Browns, or a niece of the 
Colonel’s, or indeed anybody in 
Grange Lane, people might have 
passed over it—but one of Mr. Lake 
the drawing-master’s daughters! 
The only person indifferent was 
Mrs. Woodburn, who ought to have 
known better; but then she was 
thoughtless, like her brother, and 
thought it all the better, on the 
whole, that he should transfer those 
attentions which he had been pay- 
ing to Miss Marjoribanks, and 
which in that quarter must have 
come to something, to a little harm- 
less amusement with Barbara, who, 
after all, was very handsome, and 
had by times a little air of obdur- 
ate stupidity which captivated the 
mimic. As for anything coming of 
that, Mrs. Woodburn rejected the 
idea with a simplicity which was 
perfectly consistent with her in- 
sight into other people’s weaknesses. 
She could put on Barbara’s stolid 
defiant look, and even make her 
eyebrows square, and give some- 
* thing of an oblique gleam to her 
eyes, with the most perfect skill 
and mastery of the character, and 
at the same time be just as stolid 
as Barbara in respect to what was 
going on at her very hand, and to 
the consequences which must fol- 
low. She did not want her brother 
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to marry Miss Marjoribanks, and 
yet she could not have said a word 
against so unexceptionable a match ; 
and accordingly it was quite a satis- 
faction to her to see him turned aside 
in so perfectly legitimate a manner. 
She added to her repertory a sketch 
of Barbara, at the moment when, 
yielding to Mr. Cavendish’s entreat- 
ies, she seated herself at the piano 
“for just one song ;” and being per- 
fectly successful in the representa- 
tion, Mrs. Woodburn took no further 
care about the matter. To be sure, 
the hero was sufficiently experi- 
enced in such matters to know how 
to get out of it when it should be 
the proper time. 

Thus the affair progressed which 
was to have far more serious con- 
sequences than these thoughtless 
persons dreamed of. Barbara as- 
cended again to the heights of 
exultation and enchantment. Per- 
haps she was even a little in love; 
for, after all, she was young, and 
grateful to the man who thus dis- 
tinguished her from the world. Yet, 
on the whole, it is to be feared that 
his house and his position in society, 
and the prospect of unlimited mil- 
linery, were more to her than Mr. 
Cavendish. All these details were 
not perhaps contemplated by him- 
self as he devoted himself to the 
handsome contralto. He had not 
begun to dream, as Barbara had 
done for a long time, of the wedding 
breakfast and the orange blossoms, 
or even of furnishing a new draw- 
ing-room handsomer than Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s, and giving parties which 
should be real parties and not mere 
Thursdays. None of these imagin- 
ations occupied Mr. Cavendish as he 
followed Barbara’s glowing cheeks 
and flashing eyes to his undoing. 
But then if he did not mean it she 
meant it; and, after all, there are 
occasions in which the woman’s de- 
termination is the more important 
of the two. So that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, there -can 
be no doubt that it was very fortun-. 
ate that Lucilla’s affections were not 
engaged. She behaved as nobody 
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else in Carlingford was capable of 
behaving, and very few people any- 
where, according to Mrs. Chiley’s 
admiring belief. It was not for a 
vulgar antagonist like Barbara Lake 
to touch Lucilla. The way in which 
she asked her to lunch and went 
on practising duets with her was 
angelical—it brought the tears to 
Mrs. Chiley’s eyes; and as for the 
domestic traitor whom Miss Mar- 
joribanks thus contrived to warm 
in her magnanimous bosom, she was 
sometimes so full of spite and disap- 
pointment that she could neither eat 
her lunch or go on with her sing- 
ing. For, to be sure, the dearest 
climax of her triumph was wanting 
so long as Lucilla took no notice; 
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and so far from taking any notice, 
Miss Marjoribanks was sweeter and 
more friendly than usual in her 
serene unconsciousness. “I am so 
afraid you have caught cold,” 
Lucilla would say; “if you don't 
feel clear in your lower notes, we 
can pass over this passage, you know, 
for to-day. You must see papa be- 
fore you go away, and he will order — 
"hie something; but, my dear Bar. 

ara, you must take care.” And 
then Barbara could have eaten her 
fingers instead of the gloves which 
she kept biting in her vexation. 
For, to tell the truth, if Miss Mar- 
joribanks was not jealous, the vic- 
tory was but half a victory after 
all. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It was thus that Miss Marjori- 
banks went through all the prelim- 
inary stages, and succeeded finally 
in making a triumph out of what 
would certainly have been a defeat, 
and a humbling defeat, for anybody 
else. She was much too sensible 
to deceive herself on the subject, or 
not to be aware that to have a 
gentleman who was paying atten- 
tion to her withdrawn from her 
side in this open manner in the 
sight of all the world, was as trying 
an accident as can happen to a 
woman. Fortunately, as Lucilla said, 
her affections were not engaged; 
but then, apart from the affections, 
there are other sentiments which 
demand consideration. Everybody 
in Carlingford (that is to say, every- 
body who was anybody) knew that 
Mr. Cavendish had been paying her 
a great deal of attention, and the 
situation was one which required the 
most delicate skill to get through it 
successfully. Besides, Miss Marjori- 
banks’s circumstances were all the 
more difficult, since up to this 
moment she had been. perfectly 
sincere and natural in all her pro- 
ceedings. Policy had been con- 
stantly inspired and backed by 
nature in the measures Lucilla had 


taken for the organisation and wel- 
fare of her kingdom, and even what 
people took for the cleverest cal- 
culation was in reality a succession 
of happy instincts, by means of 
which, with the sovereignty of true 
genuis, Miss Marjoribanks managed 
to please everybody by having her 
own way. A little victory is almost 
necessary to begin with, and it is a 
poor nature that does not expand 
under the stimulus of victory; but 
now the young reformer had come 
to the second stage. For, to be sure, 
that sort of thing cannot last for 
ever; and this Lucilla, with the 
natural provision of a ruling mind, 
had foreseen from the beginning. 
The shape in which she had feared 
defeat, if a nature so full of re- 
sources could ever be said to fear, 
was in that of a breakdown, when 
all the world was looking to her 
for amusement, or the sudden ap- 
pearance of a rival entertainer in 
Carlingford with superior powers ; 
though the last was but a dim and 
improbable danger, the first was 
quite possible, and might have 
arrived at any moment. Miss Mar- 
joribanks was much too sensible 
not to have foreseen this danger in 
all its shapes, and even in a kind 
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. of a way to have provided against 
it. But Providence, which had al- 
ways taken care of her, as Lucilla 
piously concluded, had spared her 
the trial in that form. Up to this 
moment it had always providen- 
tially happened that all the prin- 
cipal people in Carlingford were 
quite well and disengaged on the 
Thursdays. To be sure, the ladies 
had headaches, and the married 
gentlemen now and then were out 
of temper in Grange Lane as in other 
less favoured places; but these so- 
cial accidents had been mercifully 
averted on Thursdays, perhaps by 
means of some special celestial 
agency, perphaps only through that 
good-luck which had been born with 
Lucilla. Not in this vulgar and likely 
manner was the trial of her strength 
to come. When she was at the height 
of her success, and full in the eye 
of the world, and knew that every- 
body was remarking her, and that 
from the sauces for which the Doc- 
tor’s table was once so famed, but 
which even Colonel Chiley no longer 
thought of identifying as Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s, to the fashion of the 
high white frock in which Lucilla 
had taught the young ladies of Car- 
lingford to appear of an evening, 
she was being imitated on every 
hand,—at that moment, when an 
ordinary person would have had her 
head turned and gone wild with 
too much success, Miss Marjori- 
banks suddenly saw her dragon 
approaching her. Just then, when 
she could not put on a new ribbon, 
or do her hair in a different style, 
without all Carlingford knowing of 
it—at that epoch of intoxication 
and triumph the danger came, sud- 
den, appalling, and unlooked for. 
If Lucilla was staggered by the 
encounter, she never showed it, 
but met the difficulty like a woman 
of mettle, and scorned to flinch. 
It had come to be summer weather 
when the final evening arrived 
upon which Mr. Cavendish forgot 
himself altogether, and went over 
to the insidious enemy whom Miss 
Marjoribanks had been nourishing 
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in her bosom. Fifty eyes were 
upon Lucilla watching her conduct 
at that critical moment—fifty ears 
were on the strain to divine her 
sentiments in her voice, and to catch 
some intonation at least which 
should betray her consciousness of 
what was going on. But if Miss 
Marjoribanks’s biographer has fitly 
discharged his duty, the readers of 
this history will have no difficulty 
in divining that the curiosity of 
the spectators got no satisfaction 
from Lucilla. Many people even 
supposed she had not remarked 
anything, her composure was so 
perfect. No growing red or grow- 
ing pale, no harsh notes in her 
voice, nor evidence of distracted at- 
tention, betrayed that her mind was 
elsewhere while she was attending 
to her guests; and yet, to be sure, 
she saw, just as other people did, 
that Barbara, all flushed and crimson, 
with her eyes blazing under their 
sullen brows, stood in a glow of 
triumph at the open window, with 
Mr. Cavendish in devoted attend- 
ance, a captive at her chariot-wheels. 
Matters had been progressing to 
this point for some time; but yet 
the two culprits had never before 
showed themselves so lost to all 
sense of propriety. Instead of 
fainting or getting pale, or show- 
ing any other symptoms of violent 
despite, Lucilla went upon her 
airy way, indirectly approaching 
this point of interest. When she 
came up to that group, which Mrs. 
Chiley kept regarding as if her 
kind old countenance, garlanded 
in her prettiest cap, was a Medusa 
head, Miss Marjoribanks made a 
pause, and all Carlingford drew a 
long breath, and felt its heart stand 
still, to observe the conflict. But 
then the conflict was an utterly 
unequal one, and few people could 
have any doubt of the result. 
“Barbara,” said Lucilla, “do put 
your shawl on when you go to the 
window. You will lose your voice, 
and then what shall we all do? Mr. 
Cavendish, please to take her away 
from the window—take her out of 
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the draught. I wonder what you 
can be thinking of to let her stand 
there. I should like to know what 
you would all say if she were to lose 
her voice.” 

And when she had said this, Lu- 
cilla plunged once more into the 
vortex of her guests. If she was 
affronted, or if she was wounded, 
nobody found it out; and when 
Mrs. Chiley offered the tribute of 
her indignation and sympathy, it 
has already been recorded how her 
young friend responded to her. 
“Fortunately my affections never 
were engaged,” Lucilla said, and no 
doubt that was a great advantage; 
but then, as we have said, there are 
other things besides affections to be 
taken into account when the woman 
whom you have been kind to, snaps 
up the man who has been paying 
attention to you, not only before 
your eyes, but before the eyes of 
all the world. The result of her 
masterly conduct on this occasion 
was that her defeat became, as we 
have said, a triumph for Miss Mar- 
joribanks. To be sure, it is to be 
hoped that, in the sweets of their 
mutual regard, the two criminals 
found compensation for the disap- 
proval of the spectators ; but nothing 
could be more marked than the way 
in which Carlingford turned its cold 
shoulder on its early favourite. “TI 
never imagined Cavendish was such 
a fool,” Mr. Centum said, who was a 
man of few words ; “if he likes that 
style of philandering, it is nothing to 
me, but he need not make an idiot 
of himself.” As for Mr. Woodburn, 
he, as was natural, inflicted vicari- 
ous punishment upon his wife. “It 
must be all your fault,’’ he growled, 
when he was taking her home, and 
had her at his mercy, with that logic 
peculiar to a married man; “ you 
ought to tell him he’s making an ass 
of himself. Why the deuce do you 
let him go on with that tomfoolery ? 
He'll lose all his chances in life, and 
then, I hope, you'll be satisfied. 
You women can never see an inch 
before your own noses?” cried the 
uncivil husband; which, it must be 
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confessed, was rather hard upon 
poor Mrs. Woodburn, who had no- 
thing to do with it, and had in- 
deed calculated upon perfecting her 
sketch of Barbara in the quietness 
of the walk home; for as every- 
body lived in Grange Lane, car- 
riages were not necessary for Miss 
Marjoribanks’s guests. They flitted 
out and in in the moonlight with 
pretty scarfs thrown over their 
heads and laced handkerchiefs 
tied under their chins, and made 
Grange Lane, between the two 
straight lines of garden - wall, 
like a scene in @ masquerade 
on the Thursday evenings. And 
while Mr. Cavendish was thus suf- 
fering by deputy the contempt of 
his former admirers, Lucilla, by 
herself in the abandoned drawing- 
room, was thinking over the even- 
ing with a severe but on the whole 
satisfactory self-examination. After 
the first shock, which she had en- 
countered with so much courage, 
Miss Marjoribanks was rather grate- 
ful than otherwise to Providence, 
which had brought the necessary 
trial upon her in this form. If it 
had been a breakdown and humil- 
iating failure instead, how different 
would her sensations have been! 
and Lucilla was quite conscious 
that such a thing might have oc- 
curred. It might have occurred 
to her as it had done to so many 
people to see Thursday come 
round with a failure of all that 
made Thursday agreeable. Lady 
Richmond might have had _ her 
influenza that day, and little Henry 
Centum his sudden attack, which 
had kept his mother in conversation 
ever since, and Mrs. Woodburn one 
of her bad headaches; and as for the 
Miss Browns, there was nothing 
in the world but Lucilla’s habitual 
good fortune which prevented them 
from having blacked their fingers 
with their photography to such 
an extent as to make them _ per- 
fectly unpresentable. Or, to turn 
to another chapter of accidents, 
the last duet, which Barbara had 
insisted upon singing without pro- 
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per practice, might have broken 
down utterly. None of these 
things had happened, and Lucilla 
drew a long breath of gratitude 
as she thought how fortunate she 
had been in all these particulars. 
To be sure it was necessary to 
havea trial of one kind or other; 
and the modest but intense grati- 
fication of having stood the test 
diffused itself like a balm through 
her bosom. No doubt she would 
have felt, like most people, a cer- 
tain pleasure in snubbing Barbara; 
but then there is, on the other 
hand, a sweetness in _ sacrificing 
such impulse to the sacred sense 
of duty and the high aims of genius 
which is still more attractive to 
a well-regulated mind. Miss Mar- 
jeribanks herself put out the 
candles, and went to her own room 
with that feeling of having ac- 
quitted herself satisfactorily which 
many people think to be the high- 
est gratification of which the mind 
_ Is capable. After all, it was by no 
means certain that Mr. Cavendish 
would be MP. for Carlingford. 
Mr. Chiltern might live for twenty 
years, or he even might get better, 
which was more unlikely ; or sup- 
posing him to be comfortably dis- 
posed of, nobody could say with 
any certainty that some men un- 
known at present in Carlingford 
might not start up all of a sudden 
and gain the most sweet voices of 
the shopkeepers, who were, to be 
sure, the majority of the communi- 
‘ty, and quite outnumbered Grange 
Lane. It was thus that Lucilla 
consoled herself as she went to her 
maiden retirement; and it will be 
seen that in all this she made very 
small account of Barbara, who was 
at that moment hoping that Miss 
Marjoribanks hated her, and mak- 
ing fancy pictures of her rival's 
despair. But then there could not 
be a moment’s doubt that Barbara 
Lake was a foeman quite unworthy 
of Lucilla’s steel. 

While all this was going on, Dr. 
Marjoribanks remained an amused 
Spectator, and chuckled a little 
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quietly, without saying anything 
to anybody, over the turn affairs had 
taken. The Doctor knew all about 
everybody in Carlingford, and he 
had never been an enthusiast in 
favour of Mrs. Woodburn’s brother, 
notwithstanding that the young 
man had been received so warmly 
into society as one of the Caven- 
dishes. Perhaps Dr. Marjoribanks 
being Scotch, and having a turn 
for genealogy, found the descrip- 
tion a little vague; but at all 
events there can be no doubt that 
he laughed to himself as he re- 
tired from the scene of his daugh- 
ter’s trials. Perhaps the Doctor 
thought, in a professional point 
of view, that a little discipline of 
this description would be useful to 
Lucilla. Perhaps he thought it 
would be good for her to find out 
that — though she had managed 
to slip the reins out of his hands, 
and get the control of affairs with 
a skill which amused the Doc- 
tor, and made him a little proud 
of her abilities, even though he 
was himself the victim—she could 
not goon always unchecked in her 
triumphant career, but must endure 
like other people an occasional de- 
feat. No doubt, had Lucilla been 
really worsted, paternal feeling 
would have interposed, and Dr. 
Marjoribanks would to some ex- 
tent have suffered in her suffering ; 
but then the case was different, and 
nobody required, as it turned out, 
to suffer for Lucilla. The Doctor 
was pleased she had shown so 
much spirit, and pleased also to see 
how entirely she had discomfited 
her antagonists, and turned the 
tables upon the “ young puppy,” in 
whom he had no confidence; and 
withal Dr. Marjoribanks chuckled 
a little in his secret heart over the 
event itself, and concluded that it 
would do Lucilla good. She had 
vanquished Nancy, and by a skil- 
ful jerk taken the reins out of his 
own experienced hands. It is true 
that, notwithstanding all this, the 
Doctor was conscious that he had 
been on the whole very wisely go- 
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verned since his abdication, but 
yet he was not sorry that the 
young conqueror should feel herself 
human; so that nobody except 
Mrs. Chiley felt that mingled rage 
and disappointment with which 
Barbara Lake had hoped to inspire 
Lucilla’s bosom; and Mrs. Chiley, 
so to speak, had nothing to do with 
it. As for Barbara herself, she re- 
turned home in a state of mingled 
spite and exultation and disgust, 
which filled her sister with amaze- 
ment. 

“She is such an actor, you 
know,” Barbara said; “she never 
will give in to let you know how 
she is feeling—not if she can help 
it; but for all that she must have 
felt it. Nobody could help feeling 
it, though she carried it off so well. 
I knew how it would be, as soon as 
I had on a dress that was fit to be 
seen.”’ 

“What is it that she could not 
help feeling ?” said Rose. ‘I sup- 
pose it is Lucilla you mean ?” 

“T should like to know what 
right she had to be kind to me,” 
cried Barbara, all glowing in her 
sullen but excited beauty; “and 
invite me there, and introduce me 
in her grand way, as if she was any 
better than I am! And then to 
look at all her India muslins ; but 
I knew it would be different as soon 
as I had a decent dress,” said the 
contralto, rising up to contemplate 
herself in the little mirror over the 
mantelpiece. 

This conversation took place in 
Mr. Lake’s little parlour, where Rose 
had been waiting for her sister, 
and where Barbara’s white dress 
made an unusual radiance in the 
dim and _ partially-lighted room. 
Rose herself was all shrouded up in 
her morning dress, with her pretty 
round arms and shoulders lost to 
the common view. She had been 
amusing herself as she waited by 
working at a corner of that great 
design which was to win the prize 
on a later occasion. Readers of 
this history who have studied the 
earlier chapters will remember that 
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Rose’s tastes in ornamentation were 
very clearly defined for so young a 
person. Instead of losing herself 
in vague garlands of impossible 
flowers, the young artist clung with 
the tenacity of first love to the thistle 
leaf, which had been the foundation 
of her early triumphs. Her mind 
was full of it even while she receiy- 
ed and listened to Barbara ; whether 
to treat it in a national point of 
view, bringing in the rose and 
shamrock, which was a perfectly 
allowable proceeding, though per- 
haps not original—or whether she 
should yield to the “sweet feeling” 
which had been so conspicuous in 
her flounce, in the opinion of the 
Marlborough - House gentleman — 
or whether, on the contrary, she 
should handle the subject in a 
boldly naturalistic way, and use her 
spikes with freedom,—was a ques- 
tion which occupied at that mo- 
ment all Rose’s faculties. Even 
while she asked Barbara what the 
subject was on which Lucilla might 
be supposed to be excited, she was 
within herself thinking out this 
difficult idea—all the more difficult, 
perhaps, considering the nature of 
the subject, since the design in this 
case was not for a flounce, in which 
broad handling is practicable, but 
for a veil. 

“J wish you would not talk in 
that foolish way,” said Rose; “ao- 
body need be any better than you, 
as you say. To be sure, we don’t 
live in Grange Lane, nor keep a 
carriage ; but I wish you would re- 
collect that these are only acciden- 
tal circumstances. As for dress, I 
don’t see that you require it; our 
position is so clearly defined ; we 
are a family of ——” 

“Oh, for goodness gracious sake, 
do be quiet with your family of ar- 
tists,” cried Barbara. ‘Speak for 
yourself, if you please. I am not 
an artist, and never will be, I can 
tell you. There are better places 





to live in than Grange Lane ; and 
as for keeping a carriage, I would 
never call a little bit of a brougham 
Lucilla 


a carriage, if it was me. 
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made believe to take no noticé, but 
she did not deceive me with that. 
She was as disappointed as ever she 
could be—I daresay now she’s sitting 
erying over it. I never would have 
cared one straw if I had not wanted 
to serve Lucilla out!” cried the 
contralto, with energy. She was 
still standing before the glass pulling 
her black hair about into new 
combinations, and studying the 
effect; and as for Rose, she too 
looked up, and, seeing her sister’s 
face reflected in the glass, made 
the discovery that there was some- 
thing like grimace in the counte- 
nance, and paused in the midst of 
her meditations with her pencil in 
her hand. 

“Don’t put yourself out of draw- 
ing,” said Rose; “I wish you would 
not do that so often. When the 
facial angle is disturbed to that ex- 
tent But about Lucilla, I think 
you are excessively ungrateful. 
Gratitude is not a servile senti- 
ment,” said the little Preraphael- 
ite, with a rising colour. “It is a 
slavish sort of idea to think any 
one has done you an injury by be- 
ing kind to you. If that is the sort 
of thing you are going to talk of, I 
think you had better go to bed.” 

“Then I will, and I sha’n’t tell 
you anything,” said Barbara, an- 
grily—‘‘ you are so poor-spirited. 
For my part, do you think I'd ever 
have gone to help Lucilla and sing 
for her, and all that sort of thing, 
if it had not been to better myself? 
Nor I wouldn’t have thought of 
him just at first, if it hadn’t been 
to spite her. And I’ve done it too. 
I'd just like to look in at her room 
window and see what she’s about. 
I daresay she is crying her-eyes out, 
for all her looking as if she took no 
notice. I know better than to think 
she doesn’t care. And, Rose, he’s 
such a dear,” said Barbara, with a 
laugh of excitement. To be sure, 
what she wanted was to be Mrs. 
Cavendish, and to have a handsome 
house and a great many nice dresses ; 
but at the same time she was young, 
and Mr. Cavendish was good-looking, 
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and she was a little in love, in her 
way, as well. 

“T don’t want to hear any more 
about it,” said Rose, who was so 
much moved as to forget even her 
design. “I can’t think how it is 
you have no sense of honour, and 
you one of the Lakes. I would not 
be a traitor for a dozen Mr. Caven- 
dishes!” cried Rose, in the force 
of her indignation. ‘He must bea 
cheat, since you are a traitor. If he 
was a true man he would have found 
you out.” 

“You had better be quiet, Rose,” 
said Barbara; ‘“‘ you may be sure I 
shall never do anything for you 
after we are married, if you talk 
like that; and then you'll be sorry 
enough.” 

“ After you are married! has he 
asked you to marry him?” cried 
Rose. She pushed away her design 
with both her hands in the vehe- 
mence of her feelings, and regarded 
her sister with eyes which blazed, 
but which were totally different in 
their blazing from those which 
burned under Barbara’s level eye- 
brows. It was too plain a ques- 
tion to have a plain answer. Bar- 
bara only lighted her candle in 
reply, and smiled and shook her 
head. 

“You don’t suppose I am going 
to answer after your insulting ways,” 
she said, taking up her candle; and 
she swept out of the room in her 
white dress with a sense of pleasure 
in leaving this grand point unsettled. 
To be sure, Mr. Cavendish had not 
yet asked that important. question ; 
but then the future was all before 
them, and the way clear. As for 
Rose, she clenched her little fists 
with a gesture that would have been 
too forcible for any one who was 
not an artist, and a member of a 
family of artists. “To think she 
should be one of us, and not to 
know what honour means,” said 
Rose; “‘and as for this man, he 
must be a cheat himself, or he would 
find her out.” 

This was how Mr. Cavendish’s 
defection from Lucilla took place; 
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and at the same time it is a satisfaction 
to know that the event was received 
by everybody very much as little 
Rose Lake received it. And as for 
Miss Marjoribanks, if Barbara could 
have had the malicious satisfaction 
of looking in at the window, she 
would have been mortified to find 
that right-minded young woman 
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sleeping the sleep of the just and 
innocent, and enjoying repose as 
profound and agreeable as if there 
had been no Mr. Cavendish in the 
world, not to speak of Carlingford ;— 
which, to be sure, was a result to be 
greatly attributed to Lucilla’s perfect 
health, and entire satisfaction with 
herself. 


CHAPTER XV. 


This event was of far too much 
importance in the limited world of 
Grange Lane to pass over without 
some of the many commentaries 
which were going on upon the sub- 
ject coming to the ears of Miss 
Marjoribanks, who was the person 

rincipally concerned. As for the 

octor, as we have already said, he 
was so far lost to a sense of his 
paternal duties as to chuckle a 
little within himself over the acci- 
dent that had happened to Lucilla. 
It had done her no harm, and Dr. 
Marjoribanks permitted himself to 
regard the occurrence in a profes- 
sional point of view, as supplying 
a little alterative which he could 
scarcely administer himself; for it 
is well known that physicians are 
seldom successful in the treatment 
of their own families. He was 
more jocose than usual at breakfast 
for some days following, and, on 
the morning of the next Thursday, 
asked if everybody was to come as 
usual, with a significance which did 
not escape the young mistress of 
the house. 

‘You know best, papa,” she said, 
cheerfully, as she poured him out his 
coffee: ‘if there is anybody who is 
ill and can’t come, it must be your 
fault—but I did not hear that any 
one was ill.” 

“Nor I,” said the Doctor, with 
a quiet langh; and he could not 
help thinking it would be good 
sport to see Cavendish come into 
the drawing-room all by himself 
without any support, and make his 
appearance before Miss Marjori- 
banks, and do his best to be agree- 


able, with an awful consciousness 
of his bad behaviour, and nobody 
sufficiently benevolent to help him 
out. The Doctor thought it would 
serve him right, but yet he was 
not sufficiently irritated nor suffi- 
ciently sympathetic to lose any of 
the humour of the situation; and it 
was with a little zest, as for some- 
thing especially piquant, that he 
looked forward to the evening. As 
for Miss Marjoribanks, she too re- 
cognised the importance of the occa- 
sion. She resolved to produce that 
evening a new plat, which had oc- 
cupied a corner of her busy mind 
for some time past. It was an era 
which called for a new step in ad- 
vance. She sat down by the win- 
dow to wait the appearance of 
Nancy, with various novel com- 
binations floating in her creative 
brain. Her first chapter seemed to 
Lucilla’s eyes to be achieved and 
concluded. She had had much 
success, in which a mind of correct 
sentiments could not but find cause 
of satisfaction; and now was the 
time to enter upon a second and 
still more important stage. While 
she was revolving these ideas in 
her mind, Nancy came in with 
more than her usual briskness. It 
is true that Lucilla had her house- 
hold well in hand, and possessed 
the faculty of government to a re- 
markable extent; but still, under 
the best of circumstances, it was a 
serious business to propose a new 
dish to Nancy. Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
factotum was a woman of genius 
in her way, and by no means un- 
enlightened or an enemy of pro- 
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gress; but then she had a weakness 
common to many persons of supe- 
rior intelligence and decided char- 
acter. When there was anything 
new to be introduced, Nancy liked 
to be herself the godmother of 
the interesting novelty ; for, to be 
sure, it was her place, and Miss 
Lucilla, though she was very clever, 
was not to be expected to under- 
stand what came in best with the 
other dishes for a dinner. “TI ain’t 
one as goes just upon fish and flesh 
and fowl, like some as call them- 
selves cooks,” Nancy said. “If I 
have a failing, it’s for things as 
suits. When it’s brown, make it 
brown, and don’t be mean about 
the gravy-beef — that’s my prin- 
ciple; and when it ain’t brown, 
mind what you're a-doing of—and 
don’t go and throw a heap of en- 
trys and things at a gentleman’s 
head without no’armony. I always 
says to Miss Lucilla as ’armony’s 
the thing ; and when I’ve set it all 
straight in my mind, I ain’t one as 
likes to be put out,” Nancy would 
add, with a gleam of her eye which 
betokened mischief. Miss Marjori- 
banks was much too sensible not 
to be aware of this peculiarity ; 
and accordingly she cleared her 
throat with something as near 
nervousness as was possible to Lu- 
cilla before she opened her lips to 
propose the innovation. Miss Mar- 
joribanks, as a general rule, did not 
show much nervousness in her deal- 
ings with her prime-minister, any 
more than in her demeanour to- 
wards the less iniportant members 
of society ; and consequently Nancy 
remarked the momentary timidity, 
and a flash of sympathy and indig- 
nation took the place of the usual 
impulse of defiance. 

“IT heard as master said, there 
was some gentleman as wasn’t a- 
coming,” said Nancy. “ Not as one 
makes no difference in a dinner ; 
but I allays likes to know. I don’t 
like no waste, for my part. I ain’t one 
as calk’lates too close, but if there’s 
one thing as I hates like poison, 
it’s waste. I said as I would ask, 
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for Thomas ain’t as correct as could 
be wished. Is it one less than usual, 
Miss Lucilla?” said Nancy; and it 
was Lucilla’s fault if she did not 
understand the profound and indig- 
nant sympathy in Nancy’s voice. 

“Oh, no; it is just the usual 
number,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“It was only a joke of papa’s— 
» And 
here Lucilla paused. She was 
thinking of the dish she wanted, 
but Nancy thought she was thinking 
of Mr. Cavendish, who had treated 
her so badly. She studied the 
countenance of her young mistress 
with the interest of a woman who 
has had her experiences, and knows 
how little They are to be depended 
upon. Nancy murmured “ Poor 
dear!” under her breath, almost 
without knowing it, and then a 
brilliant inspiration came to her 
mind. Few people have the gift 
of interfering successfully in such 
cases, but then to offer consolation 
is a Christian duty, especially when 
one has the confidence that to give 
consolation is in one’s power. 

“Miss Lucila, I would say, as 
you've been doing too much, if any- 
body was to ask me,” said Nancy, 
moved by this generous impulse, 
“all them practisings and things. 
They’re well enough for young ladies 
as ain’t got nothing else to do; but 
you as has such a deal in your hands 
—— If there was any little thing 
as you could fancy for dinner,” said 
Nancy, in her most bland accents. 
“]’ve set it all down as I thought 
would be nicest, allays if you ap- 
proves, Miss Lucilla; but if there 
was any little thing as you could 
fancy——” ‘Poor dear, it’s all as 
we can do,” she murmured to her- 
self. The faithless could not be 
brought back again; but Ariadne 
might at least have any little thing 
she could fancy for dinner, which, 
indeed, is a very general treatment 
of such a case on the part of per- 
plexed sympathisers who do not 
know what to say. 

Lucilla was so excited for the 
moment by this unusual evidence 
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of her own good fortune, that she 
had almost spoiled all by sitting 
straight up and entering with her 
usual energy into the discussion — 
but instinct saved Miss Marjori- 
banks from- this mistake. She lost 
no time in taking advantage of the 
opportunity, and instead of having 
a fight with Nancy, and getting a 
reluctant consent, and still more 
reluctant execution of the novelty, 
Lucilla felt that she was doing that 
excellent woman a favour by nam- 
ing her new dish. Nancy approved 
so thoroughly as to be enthusiastic. 
“T always said as she had a deal of 
sense,” she said afterwards, trium- 
phantly. ‘There ain’t one young 
lady in a hundred as knows what’s 
good for her, like Miss Lucilla.” But 
notwithstanding this fervent decla- 
ration of approval, Nancy, softened 
as she was, could not but linger, 
when all was concluded, to give a 
little advice. 

**T wouldn’t worrit myself with all 
them practisings, Miss Lucilla, if I 
was you,” said her faithful retainer. 
“They’re a deal too much for you. 
I’ve took the liberty,- when all was 
cleaned up, to go on the stair and 
listen a bit, and there ain’t nothing 
to equal it when you're a-singing 
by yourself. I don’t think nothing 
of them duets—and as for that bold- 
faced brazen thing “3 

“Oh, Nancy, hush!” said Lu- 
cilla; ‘“‘ Miss Lake has a beautiful 
voice. If she does not look quite 
like a lady, it is not her fault, poor 
thing. She has no mamma to set 
her right, you know. She is the 
best assistant I have—she and Mr. 
Cavendish,” said Lucilla, sweetly ; 
and she gave Nancy a look which 
moved the faithful servant almost 
to tears, though she was not ad- 
dicted to that weakness. Nancy 
retired with the most enthusiastic 
determination to exert herself to 
the utmost for the preparation of 
the little dish which Lucilla fan- 
cied. “But I wouldn’t worrit 
about them duets,” she said again, 
as she left the room. ‘I wouldn’t, 
not if I was you, Miss Lucilla, 
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asking pardon for the liberty: as for 
having no mamma, you have no 
mamma yourself, and you the young 
lady as is most thought upon in 
Carlingford, and as different from 
that brazen-faced thing, with her 
red cheeks ns 

“Hush, oh hush, Nancy,” Lucilla 
said, as she sank back in her chair; 
but Miss Marjoribanks, after all, was 
only human, and she was not so dis- 
tressed by these unpolished epithets 
applied to her collaborateur as she 
might or perhaps ought to have 
been. ‘‘Poor Barbara! I wish she 
could only look a little bit like a 
lady,” she said to herself; and so 
proceeded with her preparations for 
the evening. She had all her plans 
matured, and she felt quite com- 
fortable about that Thursday which 
all her friends were thinking would 
be rather trying to Lucilla. To tell 
the truth, when a thing became 
rather trying, Lucilla’s spirits rose. 
Mr. Cavendish’s desertion was per- 
haps, on the whole, more than com- 
pensated for by the exhilaration of 
a difficulty to be encountered. She 
too began to forecast, like her father, 
the possibilities of the evening, and 
to think of Mr. Cavendish coming 
in to dinner when there was nobody 
to support him, and not even a 
crowd of people to retire among. 
Would he run the risk of coming, 
under the circumstances ? or, if he 
came, would he prostrate himself 
as he had done on a previous occa- 
sion, and return to his allegiance? 
This question roused Lucilla to a 
degree of energy unusual even to 
her who was always energetic. It 
was then that the brilliant idea 
struck her of adjourning to the gar- 
den in the evening—a practice which 
was received with such enthusiasm 
in Carlingford, where the gardens 
were so pretty. She put on her hat 
directly and went down stairs, and 
called the gardener to consult him 
about it; and it was thus that she 
was employed when Mrs. Chiley 
rang the. bell at the garden-gate. 
If it had been anybody else in Car- 
lingford, Lucilla would have led her 
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back again to the house, and said 
nothing about the subject of her 
conference with the gardener ; for it 
is always best, as all judicious per- 
sons are aware, not to forestall these 
little arrangements which make so 
agreeable a surprise at the moment; 
but then Mrs. Chiley was Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s special confidant. The 
old lady had her face full of busi- 
ness that bright morning. She list- 
ened to what her young friend pro- 
posed, but without hearing it, and 
said, ‘Oh yes, my dear, I am sure 
it will be charming,” without the 
very least notion what it was she 
applauded. “Let us go in and sit 
down a moment, for I have some- 
thing to say to you, Lucilla,” Mrs. 
Chiley said; and when they had 
reached the drawing-room and shut 
the door, the Colonel’s wife gave 
her favourite a kiss, and looked 
anxiously in her face. ‘ You have 
not been to see me since Monday,” 
said Mrs. Chiley. “I am sure you 
are not well, or you could not have 
stayed away so long; but if you did 
not feel equal to going out, why did 
not you send for me, Lucilla, my 
poor dear?” Though Miss Marjori- 
banks’s thoughts at that moment 
were full of the garden, and not in 
the least occupied with those more 
troublesome matters which procured 
for her Mrs. Chiley’s sympathy, she 
placed the kind old lady in the 
most easy cliair, and sat down 
by her, as Mrs. Chiley liked to see 
a young creature do. Liucilla’s af- 
fairs were too important to be 
trusted to a young confidante of her 
own age; but even a person of 
acknowledged genuis like Miss Mar- 
joribanks is the better of some one 
to whom she can open up her breast. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley !” said Lucilla, 
“T am quite well, and I meant to 
have come to see you to-day.” 

“* My poor dear!” said Mrs. Chiley 
again. ‘“‘You say you are quite 
well, for you have such a spirit; 
but I can see what you have been 
going through. I don’t understand 


how you can keep on, and do so 
But it was not that that 


much. 
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brought me here. There is some 
one coming to Carlingford that I 
want you to meet, Lucilla. Heisa 
relation of Mary Chiley’s husband. 
and as she does not get on very well 
with them, you know, I think it is 
our duty to be civil. And they 
say he is a very nice man; and 
young—enough,” said Mrs. Chiley, 
with a look of some anxiety, paus- 
ing to see the effect produced upon 
Lucilla by her words. 

Miss Marjoribanks had not, as 
she once confessed, a very vivid 
sense of humour, but she laughed a 
little, in spite of herself, at the old 
lady’s anxious look. ‘Don’t be 
sorry for me,” she said; “I told you 
that fortunately my affections were 
not engaged. I. don’t want any 
new gentleman introduced to me. 
If that was what I was thinking of, 
I never need have come home,” 
Lucilla said, with a little dignity ; 
and yet, to be sure, she was natur- 
ally curious to know who the new 
man, who was very nice and young 
—enough, could be; for such ap- 
paritions were not too plentiful in 
Carlingford; and it did not seem 
in reason that an individual of this 
interesting description could come 
out of Colonel Chiley’s house. 

“My dear, he is a clergyman,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, putting her hand 
on Miss Marjoribanks’s arm, and 
speaking in a half whisper; “and 
you know a nice clergyman is al- 
ways nice, and you need not think 
of him as a young man unless you 
like. He has a nice property, and 
he is Rector of Basing, which is a 
very good living, and Archdeacon 
of Stanmore. He has come here to 
hold a visitation, you know; and 
they say that if Carlingford was 
made into a bishopric, he is almost 
sure to be the first bishop; and you 
know a bishop, or even an arch- 
deacon, has a very nice position. 
I want to be civil to him for Mary 
Chiley’s sake, who is not on such 
terms as we could wish with her 
husband’s friends; and then I sup- © 
pose he will have to be a great deal 
in Carlingford, and I should like him 
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to form a good impression. I want 
you and your dear good papa to 
come and meet him; and then after 
that-—but one thing is enough at a 
time,” the old lady said, breaking 
off with a nod and a smile. She 
too had brought her bit of consola- 
tion to Lucilla; and it was a kind 
of consolation which, when ad- 
ministered at the right moment, is 
sometimes of sovereign efficacy, as 
Mrs. Chiley was aware. 

“T am sure papa will be very 
happy,”’ said Lucilla; “and indeed, 
if you like, I shall be very glad to 
ask him here. If he is a friend of 
yours, that is quite enough for me. 
It is very nice to know a nice cler- 
gyman; but as for being a young 
man, I can’t see how that matters. 
If I had been thinking of that, I 
need never—but I should think 
papa: would like to meet him; 
and you know it is the object of 
my life to please papa.”’ 

“Yes, my poor dearZ’ said the 
Colonel's wife, “and he would be 
hard-hearted indeed if he was not 
pleased; but still we must consider 
you too a little, Lucilla. You do 
everything for other people, and 
you never think of yourself. But 
I like to see you with nice people 
round you, for my part,” Mrs. Chiley 
added—“ really nice people, and 
o these poor-spirited, ungrate- 
u eee 

“Hush, hush!” said Lucilla; “I 
don’t know such nice people any- 
where as there are in Carlingford. 
Some people are never pleased with 
their neighbours, but I always get 
on so weil with everybody. It is 
my good luck, you know; and so 
long as I have you, dear Mrs. 
Chiley —” 

** Ah, Lucilla!” said the old lady, 
“that is very kind of you—and you 
could not have anybody that is 
fonder of you than-I am; but still 
I am an old woman, old enough to 
be your grandmother, my dear— 
and we have your future interests 
“to think of. As for all the vexa- 
tions you have had, I think I 
could find it in my heart to turn 





that ungrateful creature to the 
door, Don’t let her come here any 
more. I like your voice a great 
deal better when you are singing 
by yourself—and I am sure the 
Archdeacon would be of my opin- 
ion,” said Mrs. Chiley, with a con- 
fidence which was beautiful to be- 
hold. It was true she had not seen 
her new hero as yet, but that only 
left her so much more free to take 
the good of him and his probable 
sentiments ; for to persons of frank 
and simple imagination a very little 
foundation of fact is enough to 
build upon. No doubt the Arch- 
deacon would be of her opinion 
when he knew all the features of 
the case. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley, it is so nice 
of you to be vexed,” said Lucilla, 
who thought it as well not to enter 
into any farther argument. ‘ Papa 
will be delighted, I am sure, and 
I can come in the evening. The 
Colonel likes to have only six 
people, and you will be three to 
start with, so there can’t be any 
room for me at dinner; and you 
know I don’t mind about dinner. 
I shall come in the evening and 
make tea for you—and if you think 
he would like to come next Thurs- 
day—” said Lucilla, graciously. This 
was how it was eventually settled. 
Mrs. Chiley went home again 
through Grange Lane in the sun- 
shine, with that little old-womanish 
hobble which Mrs. Woodburn exe- 
cuted with such precision, perfectly 
satisfied with her success, and in- 
dulging herself in some pleasant 
visions. To be sure, a nice clergy- 
man is always nice to know, even 
though nothing more was to come 
of it; and a new man in the field 
of such distinguished pretensions, 
would be Lucilla’s best defence 
against any sort of mortification. 
As for Miss Marjoribanks herself, 
she was thinking a great deal more 
of the new details for the approach- 
ing evening than of anything else 
more distant, and consequently 
less important; but, on the whole, 
she was by no means displeased to 
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hear of the Archdeacon. In such 
a work as hers, a skilful leader is 
always on the outlook for auxiliar- 
ies; and there are circumstances in 
which a nice clergyman is almost 
as useful to the lady of the house 
as a man who can flirt. To be sure, 
now and then there occurs a rare 
example in which both these quali- 
ties are united in one person; but 
even in the most modest point of 
view, if he was not stupid or ob- 
stinately Low-Church, there was 
nothing to despise in the apparition 
of the Archdeacon thus suddenly 
blown to her very door. While 
she had the seats placed in the 
garden (not too visibly, but shroud- 
ed among the shrubs and round the 
trunks of the trees), and chose the 
spot for a little illumination, which 
was not to be universal, like a tea- 
garden, but concentrated in one 
spot, under the big lime-tree, 
Lucilla permitted herself to specu- 
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late a little about this unknown 
hero. She did not so much ask 
herself if he would be dark or fair, 
according to the usage of young 
ladies, as whether he would be 
High or Broad. But, however, 
that question, like various others, 
was still hidden in the surround- 
ing darkness. 

This was how Mrs. Chiley did 
her best to cheer up Lucilla in 
the discouragement from which 
she supposed her young friend to 
be suffering. It was perhaps a 
loftier expedient in one way than 
Nancy’s desire that she should 
have something she would fancy 
for dinner; but then there could 
not be any doubt as to the kindness 
which prompted both suggestions ; 
and, after all, it is not what people 
do for you, but the spirit in which 
they do it, which should be taken 
into consideration, as Lucilla most 
justly observed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


That Thursday evening was one 
which all the people in Grange 
Lane had unanimously concluded 
would be rather hard upon Miss 
Marjoribanks. To be sure, when a 
crisis arrives there is always a cer- 
tain excitement which keeps one 
up; but afterwards, when the ex- 
citement is over, then is the time 
when it becomes really trying. 
Theré was naturally, under these 
circumstances, a larger assemblage 
than usual to watch the progress of 
the little drama, and how Lucilla 
would behave; for, after all, society 
would be excessively tame if it were 
not for these personal complications, 
which are always arising, and which 
are so much better than a play. 
As for the Doctor himself, the por- 
tion of the evening’s entertainment 
which particularly amused him was 
that which preceded all the rest— 
the reception given by Lucilla to 
her guests at dinner, and especially 
to the culprit, who came in quite 
alone, and found nobody to stand 


up for him. Mr. Cavendish, who 
felt to the full the difficulty of his 
position, and, to tell the truth, was 
a little ashamed of himself, came 
late, in order to abridge his trial 
as much as possible; but Lucilla’s 
habitual good-fortune was not con- 
fined only to her own necessities, 
but seemed to involve everybody 
opposed to her in a ceaseless ill- 
luck, which was very edifying to 
the spectators. Mr. Cavendish was 
so late that the other guests had 
formed into groups round the room, 
leaving a great open space and 
avenue of approach to the lady of 
the house in the middle; and the 
audience, thus arranged, was very 
impatient and unfavourable to the 
lingerer who kept them waiting for 
their dinner. When he came in at 
last, instead of doing anything to 
help him, everybody ceased talking 
and looked on in stern silence as 
the wretched culprit walked all the 
length of the room up to Lucilla 
through the unoccupied space which 
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exposed him so unmercifully on 
every side. They all stopped in 
the middle of what they were say- 
ing, and fixed stony eyes on him, 
as the dead sailors did on the 
Ancient Mariner. He had a very 
good spirit, but still there are cir- 
cumstances which take the courage 
out of a man. To be sure, Miss 
Marjoribanks, when he reached her 
at last, received Mr. Cavendish with 
the utmost grace and cordiality ; 
but it is easy to imagine what must 
have been the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate young man. The Balaclava 
‘charge itself, in the face of all the 
guns, could have been nothing to 
the sensation of walking through 
’ that horrible naked space, through 
a crowd of reproachful men who 
were waiting for dinner; and it 
was only after it was all over, and 
Mr. Cavendish had safely arrived 
at Miss Marjoribanks’s side, and 
was being set at his ease, poor 
wretch, by her incomparable sweet- 
ness, that the Doctor, with a cer- 
tain grim smile on his counten- 
ance, came and shook hands with 
his unfortunate guest. “You are 
late,’ Dr. Marjoribanks said, tak- 
ing out the great watch by which 
all the pulses of Grange Lane 
considered it their duty to keep 
time, and which marked five min- 
utes after seven, as everybody could 
see. It was ten minutes after seven 
by the pretty French clock on the 
mantelpiece, and at least twenty by 
the lowering countenances of Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s guests. Mr. Caven- 
dish made the best of his unhappy 
position, and threw himself upon 
Lucilla’s charity, who was the only 
on who had any compassion upon 
him ; for to see Mrs. Chiley’s for- 
bidding countenance no one could 
have believed that she had ever 
called him “my dear.” “Dinner 
is on the table, papa,” Miss Marjori- 
banks said, with a little reassuring 
nod to the culprit who had made 
her his refuge; and she got up and 
shook out her white draperies with 
a charitable commotion for which 
her faithless admirer blessed her in 


his heart. But the place at her left 
hand was not left vacant for Mr, 
Cavendish ; he had not the spirit to 
claim it, even had he had the time; 
and the consequence was that he 
found himself next to his brother- 
in-law at table, which was indeed a 
hard fate. As for Lucilla, nobody 
had ever seen her in better spirits 
or looks; she was quite radiant 
when the-famous dish made its ap- 
pearance which Nancy had elaborat- 
ed to please her, and told the story 
of its introduction to her two next 
neighbours, in a half whisper, to 
their immense amusement. ‘ When 
the servants are gone I will tell you 
what we are laughing at,” she breath- 
ed across the table to Mrs. Chiley, 
who was “more than delighted,” 
as she said, to see her dear Lucilla 
keeping up so well; and when the 
dessert was upon the table, and 
Thomas had finally disappeared, 
Miss Marjoribanks kept her pro- 
mise. “I could not think how I 
was to get her to consent,” Lucilla 
said, “‘but you know she thought 
I was in low spirits, the dear old 
soul, and that it would be a comfort 
to me.’ Though there was often a 
great deal of fun at Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s table, nothing was ever heard 
there to compare with the laughter 
that greeted Lucilla’s narrative. 
Everybody was so entirely aware of 
the supposed cause of the low spi- 
rits, and indeed was so conscious of 
having speculated, like Nancy, upon 
Miss Marjoribanks’s probable de- 
meanour at this trying moment, 
that the laughter was not mere 
laughter, but conveyed, at the same 
time, a confession of guilt and a 
storm of applause and admiration. 
As for Mr, Cavendish, it was alarm- 
ing to look at him in the terrible 
paioxysm of confusion and shame 
which he tried to shield under the 
universal amusement. Miss Mar- 
joribanks left the dining-room that 
evening with the soothing convic- 
tion that she had administered 
punishment of the most annihilat- 
ing kind, without for a moment 
diverging from the perfect sweet- 
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ness and amiability with which it 
was her duty to treat all her father’s 
uests. It was so complete and 
perfect that there was not another 
word to be said either on one side 
or the other; and yet Lucilla had 
not in the least committed herself, 
or condescended from her maiden 
dignity. As for Dr. Marjoribanks, 
if he had chuckled over it before, 
in anticipation, it may be supposed 
how he enjoyed now this perfect 
vindication of his daughter’s capa- 
city for taking care of herself. The 
sound of the victory was even heard 
up-stairs, where the young ladies at 
the open windows were asking each 
other, with a little envy, what the 
men could be laughing at. There 
was, as we have said, a larger as- 
sembly than usual that night. For 
one thing, it was moonlight, and all 
the people from the country were 
there; and then public curiosity 
was profoundly concerned as to how 
Lucilla was to conduct herself on so 
trying an occasion, The laughter 
even jarred on the sensitive feelings 
of some people who thought, where 
a young girl’s happiness was con- 
cerned, that it was too serious a 
matter to be laughed at; but then 
Miss Marjoribanks was not a person 
who could be classed with ordinary 
young girls, in the general acceptation 
of the word. 

It was when things were at this 
crisis, and all eyes were directed to 
Lucilla, and a certain expectation 
was diffused through the company, 
that Miss Marjoribanks made that 
proposal of adjourning to the gar- 
den, which was received with so 
much applause. Lucilla’s instinct, 
or rather her genius, had warned 
her that something out of the ordi- 
nary course of proceedings would be 
expected from her on that special 
occasion. She could not get up 
and make a speech to her excited 
and curious audience, neither could 
she, apropos of nothing, tell over 
again the story which had been re- 
ceived with such applause down- 
stairs; and yet something was want- 
ing. The ordinary routine did not 
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satisfy Lucilla’s constituency, who 
had come with the laudable intention 
of observing her on a trying occa- 
sion, and watching how, she got 
through it. ‘‘The air is so delicious 
to-night that I had some seats placed 
in the garden,” Miss Marjoribanks 
said, “and if you all like we will 
sing to you up here, and give you 
as much music as ever you please. 
You know I never would consent 
to be too musical when everybody 
was in one room. It does not mat- 
ter so much when there are a swite ; 
but then papa, you know, is only a 
professional man, and I have but 
one drawing-room,” said Lucilla 
with sweet humility. It was Lady 
Richmond to whom she was address- 
ing herself at the moment, who was 
a lady who liked to be the great 
lady of the party. “It is only in 
summer that we can be a little like 
you fine people, who have as many 
rooms as you please. When you 
are at a little distance’ we will 
sing to you all the evening, if you 
like.” 

“But, my dear; are you sure 
you feel able for so much exer- 
tion?” said Lady Richmond, who 
was one of those people who did 
not think a young girl’s happiness 
a thing to be trifled with; and she 
looked with what she described 
afterwards as a very searching 
expression in Miss Marjoribanks’s 
face. 

“Dear Lady Richmond, I hope 
I am always able for my duty,” 
said that gentle martyr. ‘Papa 
would be wretched if he did not 
think we were all enjoying our- 
selves; and you know it is the 
object of my life to be a comfort 
to papa.” 

This was what the searching ex- 
pression in Lady Richmond’s eyes 
elicited from Lucilla. The sentiment 
was perhaps a little different from 
that which she had conveyed to her 
delighted auditors in the dining- 
room, but at the same time it was 
equally true; for everybody in Car- 
lingford was aware of the grand 
object of Miss Marjoribanks’s ex- 
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istence. Lady Richmond went down 
to the garden at the head of a bevy 
of ladies, and seated herself under 
the drawing-room windows, and 
placed a chair beside her own for 
Mrs. Chiley. “I am afraid that 
dear girl is keeping up too well,” 
Lady Richmond said; “I never saw 
such fortitude. All the young people 
say she does not feel it; but as soon 
as I fixed my eyes on her I saw the 
difference. You can always find out 
what a girl’s feelings are when you 
look into her eyes.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Chiley, with a 
little doubt, for she had been shaken 
in her convictions by the universal 
laughter, though she was a little 
mystified herself by Lucilla’s anec- 
dote; and then she had never been 
gifted with eyes like Lady Richmond, 
which looked people through and 
through. “She goes through a 
great deal, and it never seems to do 
her any harm,” the old lady said, 
with a little hesitation. “It is such 
a comfort that she has a good con- 
stitution, especially as her mother 
was so delicate; and then Lucilla 
has such a spirit——” 

“But one may try a good consti- 
tution too far,” said Lady Rich- 
mond; ‘and I am certain she is full 
of feeling. It is sure to come out 
when she sings, and that is why I 
came to this seat. I should not 
like to lose a note. And do tell 
me who is that horrid flirting dis- 
agreeable girl?” added the county 
lady, drawing her chair a little 
closer. By this time the garden 
was full of pretty figures and pleas- 
ant voices, and under the lime-tree 
there was a glimmer of yellow light 
from the lamps, and on the other 
side the moon was coming up steady 
like a ball of silver over the dark 
outlines of Carlingford; and even 
the two voices which swelled forth 
up-stairs in the fullest accord, be- 
traying nothing of the personal 
sentiments of their owners, were 
not more agreeable to hear than 
the rustle and murmur of sound 
which rose all over Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s smooth lawn and pretty 
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shrubbery. Here and there a group 
of the older people sat, like Lady 
Richmond and Mrs. Chiley, listen- 
ing with all their might; and all 
about them were clusters of girls 
and their natural attendants, ar- 
rested in their progress, and stand- 
ing still breathless, “just for this 
bar,” as young people pause in 
their walks and talks to listen to 
a chance nightingale. And, to be 
sure, whenever anybody was tired 
of the music, there were quantities 
of corners to retire into, not to 
speak of that bright spot full of 
yellow light under the lime-tree, 
““Nobody but Lucilla ever could 
have thought of anything so delici- 
ous,’ somebody said, with an en- 
thusiasm of. enjoyment. Most likely 
the speaker was very young, or 
else very happy, and had no temp- 
tation to be moderate in her words; 
but anyhow the sentiment circu- 
lated through the assembly, and 
gained everywhere a certain. acqui- 
escence. And then the two singers 
up-stairs gave so much scope to 
curiosity. ‘Do you think they are 
all by themselves?” Lydia Brown 
was heard to ask, with a little natu- 
ral anxiety; and then the livelier 
imaginations among the party set 
to work to invent impossible tor- 
tures which the soprano might inflict 
on the contralto. But, to tell the 
truth, the two singers were by no 
means alone. Half the gentlemen 
of the dinner-party, who were past 
the sentimental age, and did not 
care about moonlight, had gone up- 
stairs according to their use and 
wont, and remained there, finding, 
to their great satisfaction, room 
to move about, and comfortable 
chairs to sit down in. They: sat 
and chatted in the corners in great 
content and good-humour, while 
Lucilla and Barbara executed the 
most charming duets. Now and 
then old Colonel Chiley paused to 
put his two hands softly together 
and cry “Brava!” but on the whole 
the gentlemen were not much dis- 
turbed by the music. And then 
there were a few ladies, who were 
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subject to neuralgia, or apt to take 
bad colds in the head, who pre- 
ferred being up-stairs. So that if 
Lucilla had meant to pinch or mal- 
treat her rival, circumstances would 
have made it impossible. Miss 
Marjoribanks did nothing to Bar- 
bara, except incite her to sing her 
very best; but no doubt she was 
the means of inflicting considerable 
pain on Mr. Cavendish, who stood 
at a little distance, and looked and 
listened to both, and perhaps had 
inward doubts as to the wisdom of 
his choice. Such was the arrange- 
ment of the personages of the social 
drama, and it was in this way that 
everybody was occupied, when the 
event occurred which st a later 
period awoke so much excitement 
in Carlingford, and. had so much in- 
fiuence upon the future fate of some 
of the individuals whose history is 
here recorded. Everything was as 
calm and cheerful and agreeable as 
if Carlingford had been a social para- 
dise, and Miss Marjoribanks’s draw- 
ing-room the seventh heaven of 
terrestrial harmony. The sky itself 
was not more peaceful, nor gave 
less indication of any tempest than 
did the tranquil atmosphere below, 
where all the people knew each 
other, and everybody was friendly. 
Lucilla had just risen from the 
piano, and there was a little pause, 
in which cheers were audible from 
the garden, and Colonel Chiley, in 
the midst of his conversation, pat- 
ted his two hands together ; and it 
was just at that moment that the 
drawing-room door opened, and 
Thomas came in, followed by a 
gentleman. The gentleman was a 
stranger, whom Miss Marjoribanks 
had never seen before, and she 
made a step forward, as was her 
duty as mistress of the house. But 
when she had made that one step, 
Lucilla suddenly stood still, arrested 
by something more urgent than the 
arrival of a stranger. Mr. Caven- 
dish, too, had been standing with 
his face to the door, and had seen 
the new arrival. He was directly 
in front of Lucilla, so near her that 
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he could not move without attract- 
ing her attention. When Miss Mar- 
joribanks took that step in advance, 
Mr. Cavendish, as if by the same 
impulse, suddenly, and without 
saying a word, turned right around 
like a man who had seen something 
terrible, at which he dared not 
take a second look. He was too 
much absorbed at. that moment 
in his own feelings to know that 
he was betraying himself to Lucilla, 
or even to be conscious that she 
was near him. His face was more 
than pale, it had a green ghastly 
look, as of a face from {which all 
the blood had suddenly been with- 
drawn to reinforce the vital centre 
in some failing of nature. His 
under-lip hung down, and two hol- 
lows which had never been seen 
there before appeared in his cheeks. 
Miss Marjoribanks was so taken b 

surprise that she stood still, think- 
ing no more of her duties, but regard- 
ing in utter dismay and amazement 
the look of dead stupefied terror 
which thus appeared so unexpected- 
ly before her. Mr. Cavendish had 
turned right round, turning his back 
upon a lady to whom he had ‘been 
talking the minute before. But he 
was as unconscious of that as of 
the fact that he had presented the 
spectacle of his miserable surprise 
and alarm in the most striking way 
to the one woman present who 
had a right to entertain a certain 
grudge against him. He even 
looked in her face with his hollow 
and haggard eyes, in the intensity 
of his amazement and panic. Dur- 
ing this moment of unusual inac- 
tivity on Lucilla’s part, the stranger 
had been led up to Colonel Chiley, 
and had shaken hands with him, 
and was entering into some ex- 
planations which Miss Marjori- 
banks divined with her usual quick 
intelligence; and then the old Col- 
onel roused himself up from his 
easy-chair, and leaned over to speak 
to Dr. Marjoribanks, and showed 
symptoms of approaching the lady 
of the house. All these movements 
Lucilla followed breathlessly, with. 
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a strange consciousness that only 
her presence of mind stood between 
her faithless suitor and a real 
stranger. To be sure, Barbara 
Lake. chose that moment of all 
others to show her power, and made 
an appeal to Mr. Cavendish and 
his taste in music, to which the 
unhappy man made no response. 
Miss Marjoribanks saw there was 
no time to lose. With a fearless 
hand she threw down a great port- 
folio of music which happened to 
be close to her, just at his feet, 
making a merciful disturbance. And 
then she turned and made her 
curtsy, and received the homage of 
Mr. Archdeacon Beverley, who had 
arrived a day before he was ex- 
ected, and had come to look after 
is host, since his host had not been 
at home to receive him. 

“But you have broken your 
music stand or something, Lucilla,” 
said the Colonel. 

“Oh, no; it is only a portfolio. 
I can’t think what could make me 
so awkward,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; “I suppose it was seeing 
some one come in whom I didn’t 
know.” And then the old gentle- 
man, aS was his duty, paid the 
Archdeacon a compliment on hav- 
ing made such a commotion. “ We 


used to have the best of it in our 
day,” said the old soldier; “ but 
now you churchmen are the men.” 
Miss Marjoribanks heard the door 
open again before this little speech 
was finished. It was Mr. Caven- 
dish who was going out with a 
long step, as if he with difficulty 
kept himself from running; and he 
never came back again to say good- 
night, or made any further appear- 
ance either out of doors or indoors, 
To be sure, the Archdeacon made 
himself very agreeable, but then 
one man never quite makes up for 
another. Miss Marjoribanks said 
nothing about it, not even when 
Mrs. Woodburn came up to her 
with a scared face, and in full pos- 
session of her own identity, which 
of itself was an extraordinary fact, 
and proved that something had 
happened ; but it would be vain to 
say that Lucilla was not much ex- 
cited by this sudden gleam of mys- 
tery. It gave the Archdeacon an 
extraordinary and altogether unex- 
pected attraction; and as for Mr. 
Cavendish, it was utterly incon- 
ceivable that a man in society, 
whom everybody knew about, 
should give way to such a panic. 
The question was, What did it 
mean ? 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST 


,Amone the tales of Oriental des- 
potism, numerous as those of the 
Thousand and One Nights, there is 
one—there are many—of a good 
King who had a bad Vizier. The 
King had sincerely at heart the wel- 
fare of his people; but the Royal 
grace was narrowed in its flow by 
having to pass through the Vizier 
as an outlet. The covetous Prime- 
Minister levied from the recipients 
a tax upon the Royal favours.- So 
he grew very rich ; while the coun- 
try suffered, and the people became 


r. 

Among other measures of Royal 
care for the wants of the people, 
the King had constructed a vast 
Bund, or reservoir of water,—in 
order that, in seasons of drought, 
there might always be a supply of 
water for irrigating the fields, by 
the produce of which the people 
lived. In the East, nine-tenths of 
the population are dependent upon 
the soil for their subsistence; and 
the great desideratum at all times 
is, an adequate supply of water. 
Give but water, and the produce of 
seed-time and harvest never fails. 
Water is the one thing needful. 
But the Vizier would have his pro- 
‘fit on this also, regardless of the 
sufferings of the people confided to 
his care. 

Now a year of great drought 
came, and the people clamoured 
for water to irrigate their parched 
fields. It is not said whether the 
royal reservoir was as large as the 
artificial lakes in Ceylon—the ruins 
of which, thirty. miles in circumfer- 
ence, are still to be seen. But any- 
how, the King had constructed it 
of such large size that it contained 
water enough and to spare for the 
whole surrounding country, even 
in seasons of the greatest drought. 
All that was needed was, that the 
sluices should be fully opened, and 
the precious streams would have 
fertilised the arid plains, But the 


Vizier resolved to make a large pro- 
fit out of the wants of the people. 
So he opened the sluices only a 
little, pretending that he could do 
no more, and charged an exorbitant 
price for the supply of water. All 
classes suffered, but not alike. The 
rich men of the country were able 
to get all they wanted, by paying 
the greedy Vizier the high terms 
which he exacted; and they reim- 
bursed themselves for this by charg- 
ing exorbitant prices for the grain 
and rice which they sold to the starv- 
ing people. But the poorer classes, 
who had not money enough to pay 
so much, beheld their fields, the 
support of their homes, parched and 
barren; and a great famine over- 
spread the land. The people, in con- 
sequence, could not pay the usual 
taxes—which in the East are raised 
almost entirely in the form of a 
land-tax; and the King’s  tax- 
gatherers came back reporting that 
they could not get the yearly tri- 
bute. Moreover, starving crowds 
began to gather about the gates of 
the Royal palace; and the King 
never went out without being be- 
sieged by crowds of his starving and 
angry people. 

At last, when no taxes came in, 
and tumults began to arise, the 
King resolved to see for himself 
what was the matter. So he went 
forth, and found the fields lying 
brown and barren, and the rice- 
crops withered and yellow, and 
burnt up,—and the poor starving; 
while the rich repaid themselves 
for the Vizier’s greed by throwing 
the burden upon the rest of the peo- 
ple: and the Vizier fleecing them 
all. And the King said, “ Why is 
this? In the reservoir there is 
water enough and to spare. Why 
do you not get from it water for the 
fields, that so be may live and pay 
taxes?” And they said, ‘“ The 
Vizier will not give us the water 
unless we pay so much,—and we 
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have given our all, yet cannot get 
enough of water.” So the King 
was angry, and ordered the sluices 
to be opened to the full; and the 
fertilising streams ran in plenty 
over the plain,—and their running 
was like joyous music in the ears 
of the people; and the famine be- 
gan to cease. And the Vizier was 
seized by the people, and thrown in- 
to the Bund, where he was drowned 
by the water of which he had been 
so greedy. And the King’s taxes 
were paid as before, and the angry 
discontent of the people passed 
away. 

Now, what Water is to the popu- 
lation of Eastern countries, Money 
is to ours. In the East men live 
by the soil; in this country our 
prosperity depends mainly upon 
Trade. And for carrying on that 
Trade, an adequate supply of money 
is indispensable. In the East, pay- 
ments in kind to a great degree 
still suffice for the settlement of 
accounts; the ryot, for example, 
who borrows a quantity of rice 
for seed or for food, repays in 
rice both the principal and the in- 
terest of the debt. But in Eng- 
land the system of barter is ex- 
ploded, and every payment must 
be made, either directly or indirect- 
ly, in money. In this country, 
every payment must be made in 
money, or in forms of credit which 
are promises to pay in money. 
Therefore a wise Government 
should take care that no needless 
or artificial restrictions be placed 
upon the supply of this indispen- 
sable commodity. 

Money, or currency, is simply a 
form of capital, into which all 
other kinds of capital may be con- 
verted.*, And no artificial restric- 
tions ought to, be imposed upon 
such conversion. The State may, 
or may not, take into its own 
hands the supply of currency for 
the community; but if this sup- 
ply be left to private parties, the 
State ought to take care, above 
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all things, that there is not a 
monopoly,—and that, whatever 
regulations it may think fit to 
place upon the supply of currency, 
all parties alike should be free to 
carry on that business. The State 
should either take the supply of 
currency into its own hands,—or 
else it should leave the community 
at full liberty to supply its own 
wants, and to get these wants sup- 
plied in the manner in which it finds 
most advantageous. A supply of 
currency, we repeat, is as necessary 
to the prosperity of this and other 
countries of the West, as a supply 
of water is to the lands of the East. 
And for our Government to make 
the supply of currency a private 
monopoly, is really as unwise and 
despotic a proceeding as it would 
be for an Eastern Sultan to confer 
a monopoly of the supply of water 
upon his Vizier or other favourite. 
Government may, if it please, re- 
quire that every reservoir for the 
supply of the indispensable wants 
of the community be constructed 
upon certain principles, which have 
been found to be the most advan- 
tageous; but, subject to these con- 
ditions, the business of supply 
ought to be free to all parties alike. 
Whether it is better for a Govern- 
ment to take the supply of currency 
into its own hands, or to leave that 
business to private establishments, 
is a debatable question; but there 
can be no question that for a Gov- 
ernment to hand over the supply 
of currency as a monopoly to pri- 
vate parties—as is the present sys- 
tem in this country—is a procedure 
of all others the most vicious in 
principle and the most mischievous 
in practice. It places the commun- 
ity, as regards the supply of cur- 
rency, as much at the mercy of 
these private monopolists, as the 
subjects of the Eastern King were 
at the mercy of the greedy Vizier 
for a supply of water. 

For all countries, and especially 
for a great trading country. like 
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ours, this question of the supply 
of Money is before all others in 
importance. It affects the rich, 
but it still more affects the poor. 
Whenever there is a scarcity of 
the circulating medium—a “tight 
money-market,” as the phrase is— 
Trade languishes,—the merchants 
and manufacturers, the great em- 
ployers of labour, suffer heavy 
losses, —and thousands of the lower 
classes are thrown out of employ- 
ment. Free trade has emancipated 
the raw materials of commerce and 
manufacture from legislative im- 
posts, in order that the national 
industry may have free scope. But 
another branch of our legislation 
(the Bank Act) imposes fetters upon 
all that industry, by occasioning 
artificial fluctuations in the value 
alike of the raw material and of the 
articles into which it is manufac- 
tured; and ever and anon enor- 
mously depreciates their value—not 
from any natural diminution in the 
demand for these productions, but 
simply by causing an artificial scar- 
city of the currency, by means of 
which all buying and selling is car- 
ried on. 

Recents events have brought this 
subject anew into prominent notice. 
Nearly all classes feel that somehow 
or other there is a great burden, a 
cruel hardship, laid upon the na- 
tional industry by the present 
monetary laws. ‘They feel it in 
their own losses, and in diminished 
business; and they see it in the 
thousands of working men lately 
thrown out of employment, and no 
longer able to maintain themselves 
and their families. The working 
classes suffer without secing the 
cause, and, through such suffering, 
are apt to become discontented and 
clamorous for changes of some kind 
in the Government of the country. 
This is always, and in all countries, 
the natural result of popular suffer- 
ing. It is the parent of dangerous 
commotions and angry revolutions. 
Thank God, England is not s0 
threatened at present. But a time 
may come when the case may be 
different. 
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The mercantile classes, on the 
other hand, feel the hardship of 
the monetary laws, yet do not see 
clearly the exact form of the evil. 
For the most part, they grope in 
the dark for the mieans of extricating 
themselves from a dilemma which 
they feel most keenly, but the pre- 
cise nature of which they cannot 
yet discern. The great form in 
which the hardship presents itself 
to them—and which they do see— 
is the high Rate of Interest to which 
ever and anon they are subjected. 
The Rate of Interest—that is the 
point for them. ‘“ Why should the 
Rate fluctuate so immensely?” 
they ask; “and why, ever and 
anon, is it so exorbitantly high ?” 
The fluctuations in the te dis- 
turb all their calculations,—they 
arise from circumstances unfore- 
seeable even by the authorities of 
the Bank-parlour. And the occa- 
sional extreme Rates not only 
swallow up all the profits which 
traders derive from the employment 
of money on loan,—but also, by de- 
pressing the markets, inflict a loss 
of 20 or 30 per cent upon the sales 
which our merchants make in the 
ordinary course of business. 

The Rate of Interest—this, we 
repeat, is the practical point in the 
wide question of monetary princi- 
ples and legislation. It is the ob- 
ject of this article, and a subsequent 
one, to consider that point,—to 
show the pee og which ought to 
regulate the rate of interest; the 
violation of those principles under 
the existing monetary laws ; and the 
practical means by which the free 
action of those principles may be 
insured, 

But first, we must say a word 
about an idea, or doctrine, which 
has eome into vogue as a means 
of explaining the high charges for 
money on loan which recently pre- 
vailed. It isa current phrase that 
the recent and long-continued high 
rate of interest- was occasioned by 
an unusual and excessive amount 
of ‘floating capital” being con- 
verted into “fixed capital.” Float- 
ing capital, or loanable capital, is 
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that portion of a country’s wealth 
which is deposited—in the form, or 
by means, of money—in the banks. 
It consists partly of money, but to 
a still larger extent of the ledger- 
debts by which the capital confided 
to banks is represented. No one 
denies that the capital, or realised 
wealth, of this country, and of most 
others, is yearly increasing; but, it 
is said, too great a. proportion of 
this wealth has lately been con- 
verted into “fixed capital,” and 
thereby withdrawn from the loan- 
market. Though our capital is in- 
creasing, there is less of it (it is 
said) which can be had on loan than 
formerly, in consequence of so much 
of it becoming “fixed.” There is 
a false idea here,—or at least the 
idea is incorrectly and fallaciously 
expressed. What is this so-called 
“fixed capital” into which the con- 
version is made ? 

The theorists who maintain this 
doctrine talk as if the capital with- 
drawn from the banks in order to 
be employed in the construction of 
railways, factories, &c., became per- 
manently fixed, and withdrawn from 
further use as loanable capital. 
They speak as if the notes or gold 
employed in the construction of 
such works were actually converted 
into them—as the stones withdrawn 
from a quarry are permanently 
locked up in the edifices for the 
construction of which they are em- 
ployed. They speak as if the sove- 
reigns or bank-notes were actually 
built up in factories or railway 
bridges, — permanently __ solidified 
into embankments, engines, car- 
riages, stokers, and railway por- 
ters. This, of course, is a_ total 
mistake. The capital withdrawn 
from banks for the construction 
of a railway is immediately trans- 
ferred to the engineers, contrac- 
tors, workmen, and others em- 
ployed in making the line, in the 
form of payments and wages; and, 
either directly: or indirectly, this 
money is by its recipients returned 
to the banks in the shape of new 
deposits. It is merely a transfer- 
ence of banking deposits from the 
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shareholders of the company to the 
constructors of the railway. What 
is withdrawn by the former is re. 
turned by the latter. On the part 
of the engineers, contractors, and 
other employés belonging to the 
middle class, the capital so received 
is re-deposited in banks _instan- 
taneously. The cheques which the 
receive are immediately paid in—it 
may be to the same bank which 
issued them, or, at all events, to 
some bank, with which the issuing 
bank settles accounts in the Clear- 
ing-House. The other portion of 
the expended capital, that paid to 
the working classes in wages, does 
not return into bank so quickly. 
But in the course of a week or a 
fortnight, it is all paid to shop- 
keepers, who soon afterwards pay 
it into bank. Accordingly, in 
about a month’s time, the entire 
amount of the “floating capital” 
withdrawn from banks for the con- 
struction of a railway, or suchlike 
work, is returned to the banks, and 
reappears in its old form as deposits, 
or “ floating capital.” 

The phrase “‘ fixed capital,” there- 
fore, is fallacious. What is, or 
ought to be, meant by the phrase 
is simply—capital (in the form 
of cheques or notes) during its 
transition from hand to hand pre- 
vious to its being re-deposited with 
the banks. The conversion of float- 
ing into fixed capital means simply, 
an increase of business. The con- 
struction of a railway is, as regards 
the community at large, no more 4 
conversion of capital into a “ fixed” 
form than any increase of buying 
and selling is. The whole capital 
remains in the country, and imme- 
diately finds its way back to the 
banks: so that the case simply 
involves a temporary increase in 


‘the requirement for currency, such 


as is produced by an increase of 
any kind of business. 

oreover, a temporary augmenta- 
tion of the monetary requirements of 
a community may be occasioned irre- 
spective of any increase of trade or 
industry. For example, at Quarter- 
day, when the Dividends on the Debt 
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are paid, about a million sterling is 
required to make those payments, 
in excess of the ordinary monetary 
requirements of the country. The 
Bank must pay out this sum—and 
a week or so elapses before the 
money finds its way back to the 
Bank. This is as much a conver- 
sion of “ floating” into “ fixed” 
capital, as the construction of a 
railway is. But the absurdity is 
at once apparent when the phrase 
is applied to a case of this kind. 
To call this a conversion of float- 
ing into fixed capital is to mis- 
lead. It is simply, we repeat, a 
temporary increase in the mone- 
tary requirements of the com- 
munity,—which ought to be met, 
and, but for our monetary laws, 
would naturally be met, by a tem- 
porary increase in the issue of bank- 
notes. No gold is needed. None 
is desired in such transactions. 
Why, then, in such cases, should 
legislation interfere to forbid a 
temporary increase in the issues of 
bank-notes, and thereby occasion a 
rise in the rate of interest,—not 
owing to any diminution of capital, 
but simply from an artificial scarcity 
of the means of transferring it ? 

The rate of interest, as is admit- 
ted on all hands, ought to be regu- 
lated by the amount of capital ready 
to be loaned, and by the extent of 
the demand for such capital. And 
such would be the case but for the 
illjudged interference of Acts of 
Parliament. Our monetary laws 
entirely upset the natural order of 
things. It is their artificial restric- 
tions, not the natural principle of 
supply and demand, which regulate 
in the main the rate of interest. 
For they place arbitrary and inju- 
rious fetters upon the supply of 
currency, by means of which alone 
capital can be lent to those who 
desire to have it. What matters 
the supply of loanable capital—in 
other words, the amount of the 
deposits in banks—if the banks 
have not an adequate means of 
lending it out ? 

Money is the representative of 
wealth—the medium by which capi- 
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tal is lent, and by which it is transfer- 
red from one man to another. If this 
medium be made artificially scarce, 
it matters little how much capital 
is waiting to be lent. Though capi- 
tal be ever so abundant, the rate 
of interest must be high if this 
means of transferring capital be 
made scarce. A scarcity of money 
affects the rate of interest — the 
price of capital on loan—just as a 
deficiency of the means of trans- 
port affects the price of goods to 
the purchaser. If all the corn in 
England were in a store at York, and 
if there were no adequate means of 
conveying it to London, the price 
of corn in London would be com- 
mensurately enhanced. In the case 
of coal, this actually occurs when- 
ever a hard frost lessens the means 
of transport, by sealing up the 
canals. In a most striking man- 
ner, the same thing is exemplified 
in India. India at all times pro 
duces food enough for its entire 
population; and if the means of 
transport were as abundant there 
as here, there never would be a 
famine in India. Nevertheless 
tens of thousands frequently perish 
in India, in seasons of local drought, 
simply owing to the difficulties of 
transport, and the want of good 
country roads, by which food can 
be conveyed to the suffering lo- 
cality. The price of rice, which, if 
it could be handed from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, would be 
less than a halfpenny a- pound, 
occasionally becomes twopence a- 
pound, owing to the want of the 
means of transferring it from the 
man who has it to the man who 
wants it. In like manner does a 
deficiency of money, occasioned by 
the legislative restrictions on bank- 
issues, raise the rate of interest in 
this country. It is, in fact, as if 
an immense reservoir of water were 
only let out, for public use, through 
a small aperture. Not the abund- 
ance of the water, but the size of 
the orifice, would regulate the price. 
However much water might be in 
the reservoir, the supply would be 
limited by the means of exit,—by 
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the means of transferring the pre- 
cious fluid to those who wanted it. 
The scarcity would be artificial ; 
by simply enlarging the outlet, 
the supply would be ample. 
But as long as the restriction on 
the issue remains, the supply 
must be inadequate,—and a fam- 
ine-price has to be paid for the 
contents of the reservoir, though 
its contents be really ample for all 
the wants of the community. 

This is precisely what happens 
in this country in monetary mat- 
ters. There is more capital in 
England in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the community — 
more capital ready to be loaned — 
than in any other country of the 
world. There is not only enough 
for our own wants, but we lend 
abundantly to other countries. In 
such a country loanable capital 
ought to be cheap, or at least it 
ought to be had on moderate terms. 
Nevertheless, the rate of discount 
ever and anon rises to an exorbitant 
amount, owing to the artificial re- 
strictions imposed upon the means 
of lending capital. The reservoir 
of capital is abundant, but legisla- 
tion—like the bad Vizier in the tale 
—has narrowed the outlet. How- 
ever much capital there may be, 
and whatever be the demand for 
it, an Act of Parliament — passed 
in mistake—enacts that the means 
of lending that capital shall at all 
times be restricted and regulated 
by entirely different considerations. 
Hence the rate of discount— the 
value.of capital on loan—often rises 
to an exorbitant point, (inflicting 
great hardships upon the country), 
not from any deficiency of capital, 
but simply from an artificially 
produced scarcity of the medium 
(money) by which capital can be 
lent. 

A single illustration will suffice to 
show the artificial difficulties placed 
upon the loaning of capital by our pre- 
sent monetary laws. No one doubts 
that if the Government wanted a loan 
of ten or twenty millions sterling, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
get it easily and upon easy terms. 
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It would be subscribed in the City 
in the course of a few hours. But 
if it were required that the loan 
should be paid on a certain day, 
at Somerset House, in the form of 
Money, whether gold or bank-notes, 
the loan could not be got. The de- 
posits, or loanable capital, at the 
disposal of the Bank of England 
and the London joint-stock banks 
amount to £100,000,000 ; and the 
amount in the London private 
banks, and in the other banks 
throughout the country, is proba- 
bly three times as much. Here, 
then, is loanable capital enough. 
But how is it to be loaned ?—how 
it is to be advanced to Govern- 
ment? Twenty millions in gold or 
notes, in excess of the ordinary 
requirements of the community, 
would be required on a single day, 
between the hours of 10 and 4, for 
the one purpose of paying the sub- 
scriptions to the loan. And as 
none of: the metropolitan banks, 
except the Bank of England, are 
allowed to issue notes,—and as the 
other English banks are prohibited 
from extending their issues even for 
a single day or hour, however great 
may be the demand for notes on 
the part of the public,—it is obvi- 
ous that the twenty millions in 
notes or gold, needed for the ex- 
ceptional and momentary purpose 
of subscribing to the loan, would 
require to be furnished by the Bank 
of England. But the Bank, under 
the present system, could not do 
this, or anything like it. All that 
is wanted in such a case is a mo- 
mentary supply of bank-notes. The 
banks hold immense deposits, but 
they have not the means of paying 
one-tenth part of these deposits in 
money of any kind. They are not 
allowed to issue notes of their own 
in payment of their deposits, how- 
ever willing their customers may 
be to take them. Hence, in this 
supposed case of the Government 
loan, however ample the deposits 
in the banks, however abundant 
the amount of capital ready to be 
loaned, the Government could not 
get the loan taken up—simply from 
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a want of the medium by which 
the required amount of capital 
must be transferred. Capitalists 
are ready to lend—the Government 
is ready to receive: yet the loan 
could not be made. The extra 
amount of bank-notes would be 
needed only for a few hours: by 
4 p.m. they would all be returned 
to the Bank of England, and can- 
celled. This would be the natu- 
ral way of settling such a trans- 
action,—and it is the way in which 
such transactions used to be set- 
tled. But, under our present mon- 
etary laws, such an increase of 
bank-issues, however momentary, 
is impossible. If the banks had a 
means of representing the capital 
deposited with them,—if they were 
allowed (as used to be the case) to 
issue notes, subject, of course, to 
the willingness of the public to 
receive them,—no such dilemmas 
could occur. The notes would be 
returned to the banks when the 
public demand for them ceased ; 
and the currency could never be- 
come redundant, seeing that it 
would be entirely regulated by the 
requirements of the community. 
If the public did not need the 
notes, it would not take them. 
But, under the present law, we re- 
peat, every suchlike increase in 
the monetary requirements of the 
country—every increase in the de- 
mand, not for capital, but for the 
means of transferring it—however 
momentary, produces a serious di- 
lemma, and artificially enhances the 
rate of interest to an exorbitant de- 
gree. The rate of interest, in fact, 
is no longer regulated by the law 
of supply and demand—viz., by the 
amount of capital ready to be 
loaned and by the extent of the de- 
mand for it,—but, to a great extent, 
by the difficulty of obtaining the 
means by which capital may be lent. 
To resume our simile, the value of 
the commodity is regulated not by 
the quantity in the reservoir, but by 
the smallness of the orifice through 
which the precious fluid is sup- 
plied. 

An increase of the monetary re- 
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quirements of the country is by no 
means synonymous with an _ in- 
creased demand for capital. On the 
contrary, such an increase of mone- 
tary requirements may, and often 
does, coexist with a decrease in the 
demand for capital. This is notably 
the case during every commercial 
panic. Whenever, from any cause, 
any large failures or suspensions 
take place, the demand for capital 
diminishes,—but the demand for 
currency augments. Every failure 
or suspension necessarily diminishes 
the amount of business, and con- 
sequently the demand for the use 
of capital on loan. The suspend- 
ed firms, of course, entirely cease 
business ; and ,the panic or distrust 
occasioned by the suspension of 
these firms induces other firms to 
contract their operations. Hence 
the demand for capital is lessened. 
But the monetary requirements of 
the commercial classes increase. 
Bills—by means of which our whole 
trade is carried on—become tempor- 
arily distrusted. The bills of all 
merchants connected in business 
with the suspended firms, or in the 
same line of business with them, are 
looked upon with distrust, both by 
the banks and by the public. The 
parties dealing with such firms re- 
fuse to accept bills from them, and 
require payment in bank-notes. 
Hence an increased supply of bank- 
notes is required, although the 
ordinary amount of business is di- 
minished. But how is the supply of 
bank-notes to be obtained? Owing 
to the restrictions placed upon bank- 
issues by the Act of 1844, the only 
establishment from which an addi- 
tional amount of notes can be pro- 
cured is the Bank of England. But 
whenever there is an increased de- 
mand for its notes, the Bank raises 
its rate of discount. It is only per 
mitted to issue a eertain amount of 
notes, and whenever, and from what- 
ever cause, its reserve of notes is 
diminished, the Bank-rate is raised. 
The Bank does not say, “ We cannot 
afford to lend so much capital:” it 
says, “‘ We have not enough of notes 
wherewith to transfer the capital— 
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to make the loans.” Thus the rate 
of discount is raised contemporane- 
ously with a diminished demand 
for capital throughout the country. 
What follows? Simply this, that the 
prevailing panic or distrust is aug- 
mented, and the demand for notes 
is increased. Every rise in the rate 
/ of discount depresses the markets,— 
‘ at once depreciating the value of 
goods of all kinds, and still further 
contracting credit. Hence the fail- 
ures and suspensions multiply; and 
with every new failure, bills Sivvuns 
more distrusted, and bank-notes are 
more called for in payment. Another 
diminution accordingly takes place in 
the Bank’s reserve of notes; and up 
again goes the rate of discount. And 
so a momentary commercial difficulty 
is aggravated into a serious crisis,— 
during which mercantile firms go 
down in scores, the trade of the 
country is immensely diminished, 
and tens of thousands of the work- 
ing classes are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

Such is the Fact: and facts are 
the best of teachers. It is a very 
startling fact, truly. It shows plain- 
ly the weak point of our present 
monetary laws. It shows to de- 
monstration that the raising of the 
Bank-rate, so far from being occa- 
sioned by an increased demand 
for capital, frequently takes place 
when the demand for capital is 
remarkably diminished. It shows 
plainly that the restriction placed 
upon bank-issues has totally upset 
the natural course of things, and 
has made the rate of interest de- 
pend, not so much—in many cases 
not at all—upon the supply of 
capital and the demand for it, but 
upon the artificially-made fluctua- 
tions in the amount of the medium 
(bank-notes) by which capital is 
transferrred. 

If our limits permitted, we should 
show what a pernicious effect this 
legislative enactment has had in 
aggravating every commercial crisis 
during the last twenty years. But 
as the newest—and therefore pro- 
bably the most interesting—illustra- 
tion, let us take the commercial crisis 
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of last autumn: the disastrous facts 
of which are still fresh in memory, 
and whose evil consequences are not 
yet effaced from the condition of our 
trade and industry. 

The first fact to be noted in regard 
to the recent crisis is, that for nearly 
twelve months previous, the rate of 
discount had been unusually and 
inordinately high. For nearly a 
year the rate had averaged 7 per 
cent—nearly 3 per cent above the 
ordinary charge. Now it is obvious 
that the Trade carried on under 
such conditions must have been a 
thoroughly sound and _ profitable 
trade. If it had not been a sound 
and profitable trade, it could not 
have been carried on at all. It must 
have broken down under the con- 
tinued pressure of such a high rate 
of discount. Never before, in fact, 
in the history of British commerce, 
had industry been subjected to so 
long and so severe a pressure. For 
nearly a whole year previous to the 
initial stage of the late crisis—in 
August last—the commercial and 
manufacturing classes had to pay 
nearly one-half more than usual for 
the capital with which they carried 
on their operations, And even after 
paying this heavy tax upon their 
gains, there was no sign that their 
business was not profitable to them- 
selves. In fact, it is manifest that if 
their trade was not remunerative, 
even after paying this extra rate for 
the discount of bills, they would 
have discontinued, or at least greatly 
contracted, their operations long 
before the expiry of these twelve 
months of an exceptionally high 
Bank-rate. 

What, then, occasioned the crisis? 
Since trade had proved itself to be 
so sound and so prosperous during 
the twelve months previous to the 
end of August, what brought it to the 
ground in the months of September, 
October, and November? The ini- 


tial cause of; the crisis was of so 
transient and trifling a character as 
to appear totally inadequate to pro- 
duce the disastrous results which 
quickly followed,—and which cer- 
tainly would not have led to such 
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consequences but for the pernicious 
absurdity of our monetary laws, 
The initial step of the calamity was 
this :— 

Towards the end of August, the 
news received from America was 
thought, in some quarters, to in- 
dicate an approaching cessation 
of the Civil War. This was the 
prevalent impression in Liverpool 
and among the merchants and 
manufacturers engaged in the cotton- 
trade. The North seemed to have 
grown weary of the war, and it was 
thought (upon most inadequate 
grounds) that the Peace party 
would triumph at the next Presi- 
dential election, and if the North 
desired peace, the South, it was well 
known, was still more willing to con- 
clude it. But the re-establishment 
of peace meant a fall in the price 
of cotton. Cotton was about four 
times dearer than it had been be- 
fore the war, and much higher than 
it will be as soon as peace is re- 
stored. Accordingly, the prospect 
of peace created a temporary panic 
in the cotton trade—by far the most 
important branch of our manufac- 
turing industry. The cotton-mer- 
chants, apprehensive of a fall in the 
price of their goods, were anxious 
to sell largely at once, before their 
property became depreciated. On 
the other hand, their customers 
were unwilling to make their usual 
purchases of an article which seem- 
ed likely soon to experience a great 
fall in price. In consequence, the 
cotton-market became depressed— 
very slightly, it is true, compared 
with its subsequent condition, but 
still sufficient to produce embarrass- 
ment to the holders of large stocks. 
In the beginning of September some 
failures took place. What was worse, 
rumours, born of panic—and some 
of them set afloat by unscrupulous 
speculators merely for stock-jobbing 
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purposes—began to circulate of the 
impending failure of many large 
firms ; indeed, the actual suspension 
of several firms was reported on 
’*Change, for which there was no 
foundation. So great was the pre- 
valent apprehension, and so reckless 
the reports circulated, that on one 
day in the first week of Septem- 
ber, there was an actual panic 
on ’Change in London. 

While Trade was thus disquieted 
and palpitating, the Bank, on the 
8th September, raised its minimum 
rate of discount to 9 per cent. What 
followed? Up to that time, the 
failures had been only half-a-dozen 
in excess of the average of the pre- 
vious months of the year; but from 
that hour they multiplied enor- 
mously. In September the number 
of suspensions nearly equalled the 
total of the previous eight months; 
and in October the average 
monthly rate of suspension was 
augmented twenty-fold!* This was 
purely the result of the high Bank- 
rate. By the middle of September 
the imaginary prospect of peace in 
America was at an end (even the 
nominee of the Peace party, General 
M‘Clellan, declared himself in fav- 
our of prosecuting the war); and the 
disquiet in the cotton-market would 
have passed away also—and, so far 
as the original cause of it was con- 
cerned, did actually pass away. But 
a new evil had by this time over- 
taken the commercial classes. When 
the best bills could not be dis- 
counted under 9 per cent, other 
bills had to pay a still higher rate: 
and many firms, especially those 
connected with the cotton-trade, 
could not get their bills discounted 
at all. Trade could not stand the 
prolonged pressure. The firms 
which could not get their bills dis- 
counted had to force sales of their 
goods, in order to get money to 





* A list of the principal failures during the past year, given in the ‘Standard,’ 
and republished in the ‘Economist,’ shows the number of failures per month to 


have been as follows:— 
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carry on their business; and at the 
same time their usual customers 
were not in a position to purchase. 
Hence the markets became im- 
mensely depressed. Cotton goods, 
both raw and manufactured, were 
depreciated to the extent of one-third 
of their value. The merchant who 
at the end of August had a stock 
of cotton worth £100,000, in Octo- 
ber found these goods worth barely 
£70,000: aloss to him of £30,000. 
No wonder that such firms could 
not stand the pressure. The pro- 
duce-markets generally, owing to 
the high Bank-rate and the con- 
traction of credit which always ac- 
companies it, underwent a corre- 
sponding, though lesser, depression. 
In fact, every branch of trade was 
more or less damaged by the exor- 
bitant terms exacted for the dis- 
counts by means of which all our 
trade is carried on. No one doubts 
that such was the case, but the fact 
is demonstrated by the sudden fall- 
ing off in the Board of Trade Re- 
turns, which are the official register 
of the condition of our commercial 
industry. 

Whenever a monetary or com- 
mercial crisis takes place, there are 
always writers ready with theories 
or opinions to account for its oc- 
currence. The two most prominent 
theories in explanation of the late 
crisis are as follows:—Firstly, the 
crisis is said to have been caused 
by an undue amount of “floating 
capital” having been converted into 
“fixed capital.” Secondly, the crisis 
has been attributed to “ over-trad- 
ing,” and especially to an artificial 
and unnatural rise in the price of 
cotton. Unfortunately, the pro- 
pounders of these opinions do not 
appeal to facts—they furnish no 
testimony of facts by which the 
correctness of their theories can be 
judged. Whether they be right or 
wrong, it is the fact that all that 
they present to the public is an 
opinion. This is the grand defect 
of all discussions upon monetary 
and commercial questions, as at 
present conducted. In one of the 
most practical of all the sciences, 


the inductive method of inquiry has 
hitherto been ignored. Opinions 
are given in abundance, and pass 
current simply out of deference to 
the authorities who propound them, 
There has been enough of this. On 
an important and most practictl 
question like this, there must be 
an appeal to facts; and the facts 
are not only plentiful, but patent 
and accessible to all. What is 
wanted is, to treat this science as, 
by common consent, all the other 
sciences are treated. Let the in- 
ductive, or Baconian, system of in- 
vestigation be applied to it. Let 
us remove it from the vague and 
unreliable sphere of Opinion, and 
transfer it into the sphere of de- 
monstration. On a former occa- 
sion we adopted this method with 
respect to the great crisis of 1857. 


We shall proceed in the same man- - 


ner with respect to the crisis of 1864. 
We have collected the facts of the 
case with the greatest care, and the 
facts are open to all. Our only 
desire is to ascertain the truth; and 
if any one find or think that we 
have stated the facts incorrectly, no 
one will welcome his criticism more 
than ourselves. 

As the first stage of the crisis, or 
rather the first step towards it, was 
the disquietude in the cotton-mar- 
ket, and as the cotton-trade suffered 
more severely than the others from 
the calamity, we must show, in the 
first place, what was the condition 
of the cotton-market previous to 
and during the months of crisis. 
This must be considered under two 
heads: (I.) the condition of the 
cotton-trade itself; and (II) the 
effect produced upon it by external 
circumstances. I. Were the im- 
ports of cotton unusually or unex- 
pectedly large, so as of themselves 
to occasion the tremendous fall of 
prices? Were the prices of cotton 
in the month of August unnnatur- 
ally high— was there, in fact, a 
great inflation of prices, occasioned 
by wild speculation? The first of 
these questions involves a matter 
of fact, readily ascertainable by the 
amount of cotton in stock in August 
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and the following months. The an- 
swer to the second is given by the 
prices current in December, after the 
crisis was over—making allowance 
for the fact that the numerous failures 
and losses caused by the crisis pro- 
duced a prostration of industry from 
which the country has not even yet 
recovered. So much as regards the 
cotton-trade itself. II. The other 
point to be kept in view, is the effect 
produced upon the cotton-trade by 
external circumstances, namely,—(1), 
by the disquietude arising from the 
peace-rumours from America; and, 
(2), by the monetary pressure and em- 
barrassment occasioned by the high 
Bank-rate, and the accompanying 
contraction of credit on the part of 
the banks. 

Let the reader keep these points in 
view, as we lay before him a simple 
narrative of the facts, drawn from 
trade-circulars of acknowledged re- 
pute, and one of which is endorsed with 
the high authority of the Heonomisi. 
The first which we shall quote (that 
of Neill Brothers of London and Man- 
chester) commences by remarking on 
the great fluctuations in the price of 
cotton last year, and on the remarka- 
ble fact, that after all these fluctua- 
tions, the price of cotton was the same 
at the end of the year as at the be- 
ginning :— 


“ Middling New Orleans has ranged be- 
tween 32d. and 22d. per lb., fair Egyptian 
between 814d. and 21d, fair Dbollerah 
between 24d. and 14d., and fair Bengal 
between 184d. and 8d. And yet how does 
it allend? Middling Orleans closed on 
30th December at 27d., against 273d. at 
the beginning of the year; fair Egyptian 
at 27id., against 27id.; and fair Dhol- 
lerah at 20d., against 23d. 

“To cause such unprecedented fluctua- 
tions, it might naturally be supposed by 
an outside observer that some extraordi- 
nary and unlooked-for occurrences, cal- 
culated to exert the most important bear- 
ing upon the trade, had taken place. Yet 
nothing unforeseen has really occurred. 
; The supplies of cotton were not 
larger than was genera.ly anticipated at 
the beginning of the year; indeed the re- 
sult falls 80,000 to 400,000 bales [from 3 
to 15 per cent] short of most’ of the 
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estimates then put forward. Nor were 
the commercial relations of this country 
involved in a crisis by any such event as 
a famine, a revolution, or a great war. 
Neither did any real change take place 
in the prospects of the American strug- 
gle. . . How, then, is the panic 
to be explained ?” 


They then proceed to state that 
in July, when the highest price was 
reached, the stock of cotton was 
nearly one-fourth less than at the 
beginning of the year; and that, 
though the Bank-rate began to rise 
in the last week of the month, the 
price was maintained, owing to the 
stocks of the manufacturers being 
reduced to a minimum. Of the ~ 
condition of the trade in August, 
they say, that “the stock of cotton, 
and of every thing made from it, 
was short;” and that “cotton, 
taken by itself, occupied a strong 
position.” So much so, that though, 
on the 8th August, the Bank-rate 
was again raised, and though, in 
the third week, there came the 
rumours of peace in America, the 
month closed with prices only 44. 
(24 per cent) less than the top price 
in July. The effects of the peace- 
rumours (baseless though they were) 
were so great that “at Manchester 
business almost collapsed ;”’ never- 
theless, as the manufacturers’ stocks 
had run low, holders of cotton at 
first resisted any greater decline 
than 3d. per pound. Up to this 
point, then, the fall of prices was 
hardly perceptible. Coming to Sep- 
tember, they then say :— 


“ But confidence, the foundation-stone 
of the whole edifice, was sappéd. Bank- 
ers feared to make advances; spinners 
feared to buy; manufacturers began to 
fail. The pressure was increased by the 
rise of the Bank-rate on 8th September. 
The new banks, to a great extent, with- 
drew their usual accommodation from 
Trade, so that merchants had to rely to 
an unusual extent on their own resources. 
Prices fell rapidly, till they reached a 
level of 9d. to 10d. per lb. [30 per cent] 
below the prices which ruled in August. 
Many failures, of course, resulted ; and the 
only surprise is that they were not more 
numerous. 
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“At last there were indications of a 
partial relaxation in the money-market. 
Early in November the money-market as- 
sumed a much easier appearance, and the 
opinion became pretty general that the 
‘crisis was over. On the 10th, the bank- 
rate was reduced to 8 per cent, and on the 
24th to 7 per cent,” whereupon “ prices 
showed an advance from the lowest point 
of 5$d. in American, 7d. in Egyptian, and 
5d. to 6d, in East Indian qualities.” And 
the year finally closed, as above mention- 
ed, with prices at the same level as at the 
beginning.” 

The circular of Ellison and Hay- 
wood, of Liverpool, coincides with 
that of Neill Brothers, in its state- 

. ment of facts for the first eight 
months of the year, and says that 
at the end of August, “taking all 
things into consideration, the cot- 
ton-market was remarkably firm” :— 


“But in September there was a sudden 
and great break-down, owing partly to a 
peace-letter from the ‘ Times’ correspon- 
dent at Niagara, and partly to the gloomy 
state of the money-market, and the ad- 
vance of the Bank-rate [on 8th Sept.] to 
9 per cent, with the threat of a still fur- 
ther immediate rise. ... A species of 
panic commenced its reign of terror in 
the cotton-market. Business was at a 
complete stand-still both in Liverpool and 
Manchester. Holders pressed their goods 
for sale. . . . With the second week of 
October came a rapid succession of mer- 
cantile suspensions, especially in the man- 
ufacturing districts. This reduced the de- 
mand for cotton, while the necessities of 
many holders led to compulsory sales, at 
almost nominal prices. Many of the 
forced sales were of cotton tendered in 
fulfilment of delivery-contracts, made two 
or three months previously, and. which 
the buyers, being unable to get their bills 
discounted as usual, were unable to pay 
for. Inthe third week came the disheart- 
ening news from Manchester, where the 
daily reports of fresh failures in some 
parts of the cotton districts almost put an 
end to business. During this week prices 
touched their minimum point. . . . Near- 
ly the whole of the decline which occurred 


between the close of July and the third 
week of October, took place in the latter 
half of the period [i.e., subsequent to 8th 
September]. The average fall in long 
staples was about 30 per cent, in Smyrna 
47 per cent, in Dhollerah and China 43 
per cent, and in B 50 percent. ... 
The fall in the prices of yarns and piece- 
goods was quite as extensive as the aver- 
age decline in the raw material. Printers 
gave way nearly 30 per cent, shirtings 
rather over 30 per cent, domestics 30 to 
82, and yarns 38 to 35. But in these 
there has been a more marked recovery 
from the lowest point than in cotton,” 


These simple statements of facts 
furnish the data for answering the first 
of the two leading questions in the in- 
quiry as to the causes of the recent 
crisis, —namely, as to the condition of 
the cotton-trade, taken by itself. Let 
us summarise these facts. 

Firstly, as regards the extent of the 
depreciation, or fall in prices, of cot- 
ton goods. This, as we have seen, 
ranged from 30 to 50 per cent. Next, 
as regards the time when this great 
depreciation took place. Nearly the 
whole of this fall of prices, we are 
told—and as is evidenced by the 
prices-current of the day—took place 
subsequent to the 8th September, 
when the Bank-rate was raised to the 
exorbitant height of 9 per cent.* On 
the 2d of September, though the 
peace-rumours from America had been 
received a fortnight previous, the 
prices of Middling Orleans (the stand- 
ard of the cotton-market) was 31d. per 
pound, or only 3d. below themaximum 


price of the year. And at the close of — 


the third week of September, by 
which time the peace-rumours were at 
an end, the price was 28d. per pound, 
—although the Bank-rate had stood 
at 9 per cent during the previous 
fortnight. The statement of the 
trade-circulars above quoted, as to 
the thoroughly good condition of 
the cotton-trade at the end of 
August, is thus proved to be cor- 





*The following statement, compiled from the prices-current given in the 
* Ecocomist,’ shows the fall-of prices in September and October :— 
Aug-2. Sept. 2. Sept.9. Sept."16. Sept. 23. Sept. 30. Oct. 7 Oct. 14. Oct,t. 
Mid. Orleans, 814d, 81d, 294d. 284d, 94d. 93d. 
Fair Bengal, 174. 16d. 4¢d. 12d, 
Bank-rate, Tpercent. 8 9 9 


iia iia. 108, 94d. 9d. 
9 9 9 9 9 
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rect. And it seems manifest that 
if the Bank-rate had not been raised 
in the beginning of September—if 
it had remained even at the pre- 
vious high rate of 8 per cent—the 
rice of cotton (Middling Orleans), 
Sespite the transient and wholly 
baseless peace-rumours, would not 
have fallen below 29d. or 294d. per 
pound. This would have been a 
fall of only 8 per cent: instead of 
which the actual depreciation at 
the end of October was nearly four 
times as much, 

This soundness of the cotton- 
trade in July and August, when 
prices were highest, may also be 
shown in another way,— namely, 
by the relation of prices to the stock 
of cotton on hand. Not only, as 
we have seen, was the year’s sup- 
ply of the raw material rather less 
than had been anticipated, but in 
July, when prices reached their 
maximum, the cotton in port was 
at its lowest point for the year, 
while simultaneously the stocks of 
the manufacturers were “at a mini- 
mum.” Hence a rise of price was 
a natural occurrence. And as re- 
gards the extent of that rise of price, 
it appears that so far from being 
“forced,” 7. ¢., in excess of the na- 
tural demand, it was even less than 
might have been justified by the 
diminution of the stock on hand. 
At the beginning of the year, the 
stock of cotton was 28 per cent 
larger than in July, while the price 
in July was barely 14 per cent 
higher than in January. Again, 
as regards the issue of the matter 
we find that, despite the depres- 
sion of trade, and diminution of 
business occasioned by the numer- 
ous failures during the Crisis, the 
price of cotton at the end of the 
year was almost identical with what 
it was at the beginning—although 
the stock of cotton in hand at the 
latter period was nearly double 
what it was at the former.* More- 
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over, it appears that, despite the 
many failures which had taken 
place, the price of cotton at the end 
of the year was only 15 per cent 
less than the maximum price in 
July, although the stock of cotton 
in December was more than double 
what it was in July. 

The only legitimate deduction 
which can be drawn from these 
facts is, that the price of cotton 
was not “forced” in July and 
August last; and also that the 
transient peace-rumours of them- 
selves would not have sufficed to 
depreciate cotton (Middling Or- 
leans) beyond 8 per cent at most. 
The extra fall of about 24 per cent 
in Middling Orleans (in some other 
kinds. the fall was much greater) 
was plainly occasioned by the high 
Bank-rate and the contraction of 
credit on the part of the banks. 

The merchants and the manufac- 
turers connected with the cotton- 
trade—alike the holders of the raw 
material and the producers of cot- 
ton fabrics—in many cases could 
not get their bills discounted at the 
banks ; and in consequence, in order 
to obtain money to carry on their 
business, they had to make forced 
sales of their goods, sometimes (as 
stated above) “at nominal prices.” 
And the more fortunate members 
of the trade, who did get their bills 
discounted, had to pay so much to 
the banks for the usual accommoda- 
tion, that they found it necessary 
to contract their operations. An 
immense change, in fact, had taken 
place in the measure of value. The 
merchants and manufacturers who 
in July and August had given or- 
ders for cotton, found when the 
goods were delivered to them, in 
September or October, that the 
goods which had been worth (say) 
£100,000 a few weeks previous, 
would barely sell for £70,000. A 
loss of £30,000! Yet sell they 
must, when they could not get 





* Neill Brothers state that on Ist January 1864 the stock of cotton in ports 
was 327,000 bales; on 22d July, 249,000 ; on 31st December, 576,000. At the 
end of July the price of cotton (Mid, Orleans) was 313d. ; at the end of December 


it was 27d, 
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their bills discounted. In such cir- 
cumstances failures and suspensions 
were inevitable: Commenting on 
the list of suspensions for last year, 
the ‘ Economist’ justly observes that 
“it comprises a number of respect- 
able houses, several of which were 
brought down through the severity 
of the pressure in September and 
October.” And we must say, with 
Neill Brothers, that the only wonder 
is that the suspensions were not 
still more numerous. - 

The effects of the crisis were not 
confined to the cotton-trade. The 
high Bank-rate, and the contraction 
of credit on the part of the banks, 
extended the pressure to nearly all 
the leading branches of the na- 
tional industry. The produce-mar- 
kets in general became greatly de- 
pressed. Besides cotton, “ sugar, 
rice, jute, and fruit were the articles 
which most seriously compromised 
holders —the depreciation in these 
articles having been very exten- 
sive.”* In this way a temporary 
disquietude in the cotton- market 
was aggravated into a terrible dis- 
aster, not only to that trade, but to 
the industry of the country at large, 
owing to the monetary pressure oc- 
casioned by the action of the banks. 

This brings us to the last section 
of the inquiry. What reason was 
there for this action on the part of 
the banks? What cause was there 
for the raising of the rate of dis- 
count, and contraction of credit, 
which magnified a temporary and 
baseless disquietude in one branch 
of trade, into a severe crisis affect- 
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ing the general trade and commerce 
of the country ? 

As the Bank of England is the 
centre of our banking system, and 
as it possesses a virtual monopoly 
of the currency, or note-circulation, 
of the country, its condition during 
the crisis is the main point to be 
considered. How, then, was the 
position of the Bank of England 
jeopardised by the events of the 
crisis? Its position may be con- 
sidered from three separate points 
of view. Firstly, as an ordinary 
financial concern. Secondly, as a 
bank which has to meet its liabili- 
ties to the public by payments in 
specie. Thirdly, as a bank which, 
owing to existing legislation, is 
arbitrarily limited in its power of 
issuing notes. 

I. It position as an ordinary 
financial establishment is (like all 
other businesses) regulated by the 
excess of its assets over its liabili- 
ties. Its liabilities to the public 
consist of its deposits, and also of 
the amount of its notes in circula- 
tion. Its assets consist of its Gov- 
ernment securities (Consols), private 
securities (chiefly commercial bills), 
and its stock of coin and bullion. 
Its banking surplus consists of the 
excess of these assets over these 
liabilities. The following table 
shows the weekly average of its 
liabilities, assets, and banking sur- 
plus, during the separate periods 
previous to and during the crisis, 
when the minimum Bank-rate stood 
respectively at 6; 7, 8, and 9 per 
cent :-— 























LIABILITIBS, AasETs. a 

Sea 

‘ Banking ak 

Notes in Coin and |Governm’nt| Private Surplus. g2 

Circulation.| Deposits, | Bullion. | Securities. | Securities. A 

June 2 | | 21,880,000} 20,640,000 | 18,790,000 | 11,180,000 | 20,760,000 | 8,200,000 | 6 
July 2% ¢ | 22,810,000 | 18,670,000 | 12,980,000 | 11,050,000 | 20,470,000 | 8,470,000 | 
gene 4 21,600,000 | 18,980,000 | 12,820,000 | 10,900,000 | 20,480,000 | 8,620,000 | s 
Sept. 71 | 91,800,000 | 18,700,000 | 18,050,000 | 10,220,000 | 20,520,000 | 3,520,000 | 9 




















* See the ‘Commercial History of 1864,’ p. 53, in the ‘ Economist’ of March 
11, 1865. 
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From these ‘statistics it appears 
that in the two weeks (ending July 
27 and August 3) when the rate of 
discount was 7 per cent, the sur- 

lus, or balance in favour of the 
Bank, was 54 per cent larger than 
in the previous six weeks, when its 
rate of discount was 6 per cent. 
In the subsequent five weeks (Aug. 
8—Sept. 7), when the Bank-rate was 
placed at 8 per cent, the Bank’s 
surplus was 10 per cent larger than 
during the period when its rate of 
discount stood at 6 per cent. And 
during the nine weeks of. the crisis 
(Sept. 7—Nov. 10), when the rate 
was 9 per cent, the Bank’s surplus 
of assets over liabilities was fully 7 
per cent larger than in June and 
July, when its minimum rate was 
only 6 per cent. These statistics 
certainly furnish no explanation of 
the high rate of discount during 
the crisis. On the contrary, judg- 
ing simply by the relation of assets 
to liabilities, the Bank’s rate for 


1859. 1860. 1861, 
£ £ £ 
+4,216,000  —8,040,000 + 925,000 


—giving an average yearly addition 
to our stock of gold of £2,240,000, 
It will be noticed that in 1860, in- 
stead of there being a balance in 
favour of this country, there was 
an excess of gold exports over im- 
ports to the amount of upwards of 
three millions sterling (chiefly to 
pay for the large cotton imports in 
that and the following year),—with- 
out producing any. crisis. _ Last 
year, on the other hand, there was 
not only no deficit, but a larger 
addition to our stock of gold than 
usual—namely, £3,618,000, or 
more than a half greater than the 
average for the last six years. And 


Jan. Feb. March. 
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money on loan should have been 
lower in August, September, | Octo- 
ber, and' November, than it was in 
June and July. 

II. But banking is a 
business. In it, there must not only 
be, as in ordinary business, a surplus 
of assets over liabilities, but there 
must be the means to meet the 
special engagements of banking, 
which demand that a bank shall be 
able at all times to pay its depositors 
or note-holders in gold, so far as it 
may be required to do so. {n this 
point’ of view, the position of the 
Bank is to be determined by the 
amount of its stock of coin and bul- 
lion, and also by the extent of the 
demand for it. 

Before exhibiting the position of 
the Bank in this respect, we may 
say a word as to the imports and 
exports of gold. The balance of the 
imports and exports of gold into the 
country during the last six years was 
as follows :— 


1862. 1868, 1864. 


£ £ pe 
+8,902,000 . 48,832,000  +8,618,000 


if, examining last year minutely, 
we look at the gold-balances for 
each month of the period, we still 
find nothing to account for the re- 
cent monetary embarrassment. On 
the contrary,—so far from. there 
haying been a drain of. gold: in 
August, September, October, and 
November, when the Bank put the 
screw upon Trade—we find that 
more than two-thirds of the whole 
year’s addition to our stock.of. gold 
took place during these four months, 
The following are the gold-balances 
(marked plus. or minus) for each. 
month of last. year :— 


May. June, Balance. 


£ £ £ £ x £ F 
—136,449 25,449 4459,992 451,747 . +1,115,988  +698,598 — +1,500,000 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 


£ £ 
—474,641  +-557,708 


Thus, then, we see (1) that the 
addition to the stock of gold in the 
country last year was one-third. 


VOL. XCVII.—NO. DXCV¥; 





£ £ 
+545,45T +1,120,140 


Nov. Dec, Balance. 


£ £ £ 
+880,947 —168,789 — +2,060,817 


largér than in ordinary years. (2),. 
That the excess of imports over ex- 
ports of gold during the last half 


2s 
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of the year, when the crisis occurred, 
was one-third greater than in the 
previous six months, And (38), that 
so far from there having been a drain 
of gold during the months of August, 
September, and October, when the 
Bank-rate was raised from 7 to 9 per 
cent, these months were..as regards 
our stock of gold, with the single 
exception of May, the three best in 
the year. 
These facts must appear startling 
to every.one who remembers the 
opinions current during the late 
crisis. Throughout September and 
October the leading monetary au- 
thorities justified the conduct of 
the Bank in raising the rate of dis- 
count, on the ground that such a 
measure was necessary to stop the 
“drain, of _gold”-—-the unusual 
amount of gold which (they said) 
was being exported in order to pay 
for cotton. On the face of it, this 
was a most improbable supposition. 
When the cotton-market was para- 
lysed, why should our merchants 
give unusually large orders for cot- 
ton? All our cotton imports are 
paid for in advance. The money 
goes out when the order is given— 
or, at all events, long before the 
cotton arrives in our ports. Ac- 
cordingly, the amount of money 
sent abroad is regulated at any 
particular time, not by the amount 
of imports which are arriving, but 
by the extent of the orders which 
are being given. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a drain of gold in 
yment for cotton was a most un- 
ikely thing to happen at a time 
when the whole cotton-trade was 
in a condition of unusual depression. 
Nevertheless, nothing was heard 
at the time in monetary circles, 
and in the newspapers which rank 
highest as monetary authorities, but 
this cuckoo cry of ‘the drain of gold,” 
which was said to be taking place 
in connection with the cotton-trade. 
The facts which have since come to 
light, and which we have quoted 
from the official returns of - the 
Board of Trade, directly contradict 
these statements—or rather suppos- 
tions, although they were an- 
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nounced with all the authority of 
ascertained facts,—and show that, 
so far from there having been any 
drain of gold during the months of 
crisis, the export of gold was then 
reduced to a minimum—far below 
the monthly average of the previous 
six years. So far, then, as regards 
our stock of gold—either in the 
country or in the Bank of England— 
one is utterly at a loss to find any 
explanation of the conduct of the 
Bank in raising the rate of discount 
to, and so long maintaining it at, 
9 per cent. On the contrary, judged 
from this point of view, the Bank- 
rate ought to’ have been lower in 
September and October than it was 
in the previous weeks, when it stood 
at 7 and 8 per cent. . 

But the Bank of England is not 
in a natural position. It is tram- 
melled by our-monetary laws. In 
ordinary circumstances, the condi- 
tion of a bank is regulated by the 
amount of specie which it holds, 
and the extent of the demand for 
that specie. But, owing to the Act 
of 1844, the Bank of England is 
differently circumstanced. Its po- 
sition is regulated not by its stock 
of gold, but by the amount of its 
reserve of notes. Generally, its 
amount of notes in the Issue De- 
partment (its reserve of notes) in- 
creases or diminishes vith its stock 
of gold—but not necessarily or al- 
ways. The reserve of notes may 
be diminished while its stock of 
gold remains the same, For ex- 
ample, at Quarter-day and some 
other periods, when Government 
salaries, or the dividends on Gov- 
ernment stock, have to be paid, the 
reserve of notes is always dimin- 
ished, although the amount of bul- 
lion in the Bank remains unchanged. 
And this is also the case at ,times 
when, owing to a break-down of 
credit or other causes, the monetary 
requirements. of the country are 
temporarily increased. It is an 
absurd and pernicious arrangement; 
but we take the facts as they stand. 
In this investigation of the facts of 
the recent crisis—to put the case 
on an unquestionable footing—we 
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do not challenge the wisdom of the 
present monetary laws. We simply 
accept these laws as facts. Yet 
even with this large admission, 
we fail to see any adequate reason 
for the high Bank-rate which so 
seriously aggravated the late crisis. 

Judging the position of the Bank 
by the amount of its reserve of 
notes, and putting aside the ab- 
surdity of the limitation imposed 
upon its note-issues, let us see 
how the case stood. It appears 
from the official returns of the 
Bank, that its reserve of notes was 
nearly one-fourth (fully 22 per cent) 
larger during the nine weeks when 
the rate was raised to 9 per cent 
than at the period when the rate 
was only 7 per cent! Here, again, 
we are at a loss to find any adequate 
reason for the high Bank-rate in 
the months. of September, October, 
and November. 
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In fact, from whatever point of 
view we regard the position of the 
Bank of England—whether as re- 
gards its’ liabilities, its stock of 
specie, or its reserve of notes—we 
can find no justification of its von- 
duct, and of the disasters which it 
inflicted upon Trade, during last 
autumn. The following table will 
enable the reader to see at a glance 
the position of the Bank during the 
crisis, and also during’ ‘the three 
months previous. In it we give the 
weekly average of the Bank’s sur- 
plus of assets over liabilities, its 
stock of gold, and its .reserve of 
notes, during each of the periods 
when the Directors placed the rate 
of discount respectively at 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 per cent. In the last column 
we also show the balance (marked 
by plus or minus) of the imports and 
exports of gold during each month 
of the period :—* 




















peroa, | Ramin | Spine’ | sere of | tua, | a4 mga of 
2 

wuly | 3,290,000 | 18,700,090 | 6,700,000 6 daly “fiat 
ug. + 

Aug. 8 vanes 12,930,000 | 5,100,000 T gaeerey rip} 

fot 620,000 | 12,820,000 | 5,680,000 8 Oct. +1,120,140 

age | 8,520,000 | 18,050,000 | 6,288,810 9 Nov. +880,947 














This table condenses the facts of 
the late crisis so far as regards the 
position and action of the Bank. 
What does it show? That the 
banking surplus of the _establish- 
ment was larger in September, 
October, and November, when the 
rate of discount was 9 per cent, 
than in June and July when the 
rate charged was only 6 per cent. 
Also, that both the Bank’s stock of 
gold and its reserve of notes were 
greater in the months of crisis than 
in the previous period, when the 
Bank-rate stood at 7 per cent. And 
if, instead of averages, we; go still 
more minutely into details, and ex- 
amine the position of the bank for 


each separate week, we find the 
same anomaly presented. We find 
that the gold in the Bank had been 
steadily increasing for four weeks 
previous to the 8th September, 
when the rate was raised to 9 per 
cent, and that the reserve of notes 
had been similarly increasing for 
five weeks previous to that date. 
Why, then, was the Bank-rate 
raised? . 
_ During the months of crisis, and 
also during the previous month of 
August, there was not. only no 
drain of gold, either from the coun- 
try or from the Bank, but the ex- 
ports of gold were at a minimum, 
and a larger addition to the stock 





* The averages in this, and in the preceding table, are calculated from the sta- 
tisties of the Bank of England given in round numbers in the ‘Economist's 


Commercial History of 1864,’ p. 44. 
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of gold in. the country took place 
than during any other period of 
the year. And as regards the in- 
ternal requirements of the country, 
the demand for capital was dimin- 
ished, owing to the numerous fail- 
ures and general contraction of 
business, ‘Trade, partially during 
September, and still more in Octo- 
ber, was paralysed, and the demand 


-for capital to carry on the opera- 


tions of trade was proportionately 
May. June. July. August. 

£ £ £ 
14,176,640 18,975,526 14,894,864 16,274,269 


Since, then, the position of the 
Bank of England was _ stronger, 
alike as regards assets, bullion, and 
reserve of notes, in September, Oc- 
tober, and November, than in the 
previous weeks; since there was no 
drain of gold from the country; and 
since the demand for capital was 
lessened by the contraction of trade, 
—why, we repeat, was the Bank- 
rate raised ? 

As yet we have found not a 
shadow of reason for such a step 
on the part. of the Bank. On the 
contrary, all the facts hitherto 
passed in-review would lead one to 
expect a fall, instead of a rise, in 
the rate of discount. The only 
other point to be considered is, the 
disquietude in the cotton-trade at 
the end of August and beginning 
of September, in relation to its 
natural effects upon the banking 
establishments. The chief conse- 
quence of such disquietude was to 
lessen the amount of business, and 
the demand for capital; and also, 
by the diminution of orders, to 
lessen the export of gold to pay for 
cotton. These results did take 
place; and obviously their ten- 
dency was not to increase the 
rate of discount, but to lower it. 
As a set-off against these causes for 
a lowering of the Bank-rate, there 
was one, and one only, of a different 
character—it wag this: In ordinary 
times, when the markets are in 
their usual condition, and when 
sales can be made on the usual 
terms, merchants and manufactur- 
ers generally have a certain portion 
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diminished. There are no means 
of accurately testing the amount of 
our internal trade, but as regards 
the other portion of our national 
industry — namely, our foreign 
trade—the decline which took place 
is evidenced by the official returns 
of the Board of Trade. Our exports 


stood thus,—showing a decline of. 


nearly 14 per cent (18.8) in the three. 
last months of the year, compared 
with the five months previous :— 


Sept. Oct, Nov. Dec. 
£ £ £ £ 
14,687,942 12,871,491 12,065,213 12,095,487 


of their bills which they do not re- 
quire to discount. They keep these 
bills (to use the financial phrase,) 
“in their portfolio.” But. when, 
from any cause, the markets be- 
come depressed—when buyers are 
few, and sales can only be made at 
a loss—the merchant has to take 
his reserve of bills to the bank to 
get them discounted. As he can- 
not make his usual sales, he has 
recourse to these bills in order to 
procure the means of carrying 
on his business. Hence, when 
the cotton-market became depressed 
at the beginning of September— 
although the fall in price at that 
time was not more than 5 per cent 
—doubtless many cotton-merchants 
and manufacturers brought out 
their reserve of bills in order to get 
them discounted. This circum- 
stance, taken by itself, would in- 
crease the demand for loanable 
capital; but that it was neutralised, 
and more than neutralised, by the 
contraction of trading business, and 
the other circumstances which we 
have passed in review, is shown by 
the statistics which we have given 
of the position of the Bank. It 
certainly would never of itself have 
sufficed to produce any banking 
difficulties ; yet, as this is actuall 
the only feature of the case whic 
can be ‘conéeived to have influenced 
the Bank of England in raising its 
rate of discount, let us see if the 
case was bettered by the course 
adopted by the Bank. 

The difficulty to be met was the 
stagnation of the cotton-market, 
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owing to a temporary and wholly 
baseless disquietude. How then 
did the Bank meet it? By adopt- 
ing a course which still: further, 
and to a fearful extent, depressed 
the cotton-market—converted dis- 
quietude into panic—aggravated a 
passing difficulty into a prolonged 
disaster; and moreover, extended 
the embarrassment and depression, 
from a single branch of trade, to 
the general trade of the country. 
As regards the cotton-trade—al- 
though the original disquietude, 
produced . by the peace-rumours, 
was at an end by the third week of 
September—the effect of the high 
Bank-rate, and concomitant contrac- 
tion of credit, sufficed to produce a 
continued and steadily increasing 
depression of the markets until at 
the end of October the average 
prices of cotton and cotton-goods 
were about 30 per cent below the 
prices current on the 8th Septem- 
ber, when the Bank-rate was raised 
to 9 per cent. 

When a disquietude arises in any 
branch of trade, it is quite reason- 
able that banks should be chary of 
dealing with the firms connected 
with that line of business. If the 
cotton-merchants became disquieted 
as to their position—however base- 
less the cause of their disquietude, 
—the banks were unquestionably 
justified in looking askance at the 
bills which these firms brought to 
them to be discounted, and in re- 
fusing to discount the bills of any 
of these firms whose solvency seem- 
ed to be imperilled by the  prevail- 
ing disquietude. But to raise the 
minimum rate of discount for all 
bills, to exact a higher rate of usage 
from the general trade of the coun- 
try, is quite a different. thing. The 
very disquietude in the cotton-trade 
tended to lessen, and actually did 
lessen, the amount of business 
carred on, and accordingly dimi- 
nished to an equal extent the de- 
mand for capital on loan. So that, 
we. repeat, a fall in the rate of dis- 
count would have been more natural 
than a rise,—especially as, as we 
have shown, the position of the 


Bank was in every respect stronger 
at the time the rate was raised to.9 
per cent, and during the two months 
when it was. kept at that —_— 
than during the previous _ peri 
when the rate s at 7 and 8 per 
cent. 

The extent of the calamity which 
overtook the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes in autumn last is 
evidenced by the increase of failures 
to twenty times their ordinary 
amount, by the diminution of our 
export trade, and by the. tens of 
thousands of the working classes 
thereby thrown out of employment. 
And yet, in monetary circles, the 
country is congratulated that the 
evil was no worse. ‘Thanks to the 
Act of 1844,” it has been said, “the 
crisis did not culminate in a dis- 
aster like that of 1857.” The truth 
is rather, that but for the action of 
the Bank, there would not have 
been any crisis at all. For a few 
weeks there would have been a 
temporary depression, of no great 
magnitude, in a single branch of 
trade. That would have been all. 
But so far from the difficulty having 
been alleviated, as it ought to have 
been, the action of the Bank not 
only aggravated it fourfold as re- 
gards the cotton-trade, but extended 
the calamity to the whole industry 
of the country. 

Owing to the monopoly of the 
currency established by the Act of 
1844, banks, instead of being the 
allies of trade, have become its mas- 
ters, and occasionally its tyrants. 
As the whole note-issues of England 
are dependent upon “the Bank,” 
and as all the other large banks 
have to carry on their business by 
means of its notes, it can play the 
= of despot at its pleasure. It 

as not more capital to lend than 
the other n the contrary, 
the London joint-stock banks of 
themselves have five times more 
capital to. lend than the Bank has. 
It is its virtual monopoly of the 
privilege of issuing notes that gives 
the Bank its tremendous power. It 


is not its amount of capital, but its. 


monopoly of the means of. lending 
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capital, that gave to it its despotic 
supremacy, All the other large 
banks have to go to it for the means 
of lending their.capital. And hence, 
however great may be the amount 
of deposits, or loanable capital, in 
the banks of the country, they are 
at the mercy of the Bank of Eng- 
land for the means of lending that 
capital ; and the rate of discount is 
made dependent mainly upon the 
terms which the Bank of England 
chooses to demand for the use of 
its notes. 

Under this monetary monopoly 
our banks are no longer free agents, 
If any of them desires to adopt a 
trusting and generous policy to- 
wards Trade, it is unable to do so. 
It has no power to compete on fair 
terms with the Bank of England. 
If any banks desire to help Trade 
to tide over a temporary difficulty, 
while the Bank of England adopts 
the opposite course of raising the 
rate of discount, these banks find 
that their customers, whom they 
have been trusting and helping, are 
soon ruined by the depression of 
the markets which never fails to fol- 
low the raising of the rate of dis- 
count by the Bank of England. 
Accordingly they soon abandon the 
attempt, and simply follow the ex- 
ample of the Bank, which they are 
powerless to resist, leaving: Trade to 
its fate. 

Banks were meant to be the allies 
of Trade, and they would be so, 
for their own interest, but for the 
artificial state of matters created by 
our monetary laws. A recent case 
exhibits, on a small scale, the wise 
and timely aid which banks may— 
and, if under natural conditions, 
would—render to the community 
in times of temporary difficulty. We 
allude to the failure of Attwood and 
Spooner’s bank at Birmingham. By 
that failure hundreds of traders and 
farmers were suddenly deprived of 
their whole reserve funds. In the 
end they will lose nearly one-half 
of their money, but in the first place 
the loss was total. Several months 
must elapse before a dividend would 
be paid. What were they to do? 
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They had bills to meet, rents to pay, 
and also the weekly wages to their 
work-people.. In this emergen 
the Birmingham Joint-stock Bank 
at once stepped forward to assist the 
sufferers. Without a moment’s de- 
lay that bank allowed many of the 
sufferers to open accounts with it. 
It gave them cagh-credits, in short, 
and allowed them to draw upon it 
to a certain amount. By this means 
the disaster was minimised; where- 
as an opposite policy would have 
aggravated it, and paralysed the 
whole trade of Birmingham. The 
joint-stock bank which thus acted, 
did so not from any mere feeling 
of generosity, but simply as a matter 
of self-interest. It knew that many 
of the sufferers from the failure of 
Attwood’s bank, although tempora- 
rily short of funds, were perfectly 
solvent, and with timely help, would 
be able to carry on business success- 
fully as before, so that the money 
advanced to them was safe. And 
at the same time the bank knew 
that henceforth it would obtain 
these men as.new customers. There- 
fore, although the policy of the Bir- 
mingham Joint-stock Bank in this 
matter may rightly be called gener- 
ous, it was not less wise and profit- 
able for itself. A similar policy 
would be adopted on a larger scale 
in times of temporary commercial 
embarrassment, if the banks could 
safely adopt such a course. But as 
long as the Bank of England acts 
on the opposite principle, and makes 
in the difficulties of trade only an 
excuse for raising its rate, it is im- 
possible for other banks, who of 
themselves have no means of lend- 
ing their capital, to alleviate the 
embarrassment. 

In what way this pernicious mo- 
nopoly of the Bank of England may 
be abolished, and the rate of inte- 
rest be made dependent solely upon 
the natural cause which ought to 
regulate it—namely, the amount of 
loanable capital, and the extent of 
the demand for that capital—we 
shall show in a subsequent article. 
But we think we have already de- 
monstrated two points of import- 
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ance—namely, first, that there was 
nothing in the position of the Bank 
of England, even as regulated by 
the Act of 1844, to justify the con- 
duct of the. Directors in raising the 
rate of discount so exorbitantly last 
autumn, thereby aggravating a’ tem- 
orary embarrassment in a single 
eenichh of trade into a widespread 
disaster affecting the general trade 
and industry of the country. | Se 
condly, we have shown that the 
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rate of interest under our’ present 
monetary laws, is not regulated by 
natural causes, but by the: artificial 
fetters imposed by a legislative mo- 
nopoly. And, in short, that the sup- 
ply of Capital does not depend upon 
the amount of it existing in the 
national reservoir (the banks), but 
mainly, anid sometimes entirely, upon 
the mere size of the orifice through 
which it has to pass before it reaches 
the trading community. ~ 
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** Piccadilly, shops 
The whirring of whee 


aces, bustle and breeze, 
and the rustle of trees, 


By daylight, or nightlight, or noisy, or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly.” — 


My gentle poet, don’t imagine the 
merit lies in Piccadilly. May you 
never know the mood in which you 
hate Piccadilly, simply because it 
forms part of a universe which has 
become. detestable to you. Put 
yourself in my position. T’ll just 
take the liberty of briefly exposing 
what, in diplomatic slang, is called 
“the situation.” I am. telegraphed 
for in frantie terms by an old lady 
who is under the firm impression 
that I am engaged to be married to 
her daughter. I am violently in 
love with that daughter, but for 
certain reasons I have felt it my 
duty to account for my extraordinary 
conduct by informing her confiden- 
tially that I have occasional fits of 
temporary insanity. That daughter, 
I am positively assured by her 
mother, is no less violently attached 
to my most dear and intimate friend. 
My most dear and intimate friend 
returns the affection. Mamma’ 
threatens that if I do not marry 
her daughter, rather than allow my 
most dear and intimate friend to do 
80, she will ally the young lady toa 
native of Bombay. So much is 
known. On the following points I 
am still in the dark : ' 

First, What on earth does Lady 
Broadbrim mean by telling me to 
come immediately, as delay may be 


fatal—to whom? to me or to Lady 
Ursula, or herself? My knowledge 
of her ladyship induces me to in- 
cline towards the latter hypothesis ; 
the suspense is, however, none of the 
less trying. 

Second, Does Lady Ursula imag- 
ine that I know how she and Grandon 
feel towards each other ? 

Third, Is Grandon under the 
impression that I have~ actually 
proposed and been accepted by 
Lady Ursula? . 

Fourth, Does my conduct occa- 
sionally amount to something more 
than eccentricity or not ? 

Fifth—and this was very unpleas- 
ant—Shall I find Grandon at our 
joint abede. And, if so, what shall 

say to him ? ' 

Sixth,. Have Grandon and Lady 
Ursula met, and did anything pass 
between them ? 

Now, my friend Locker, just fancy 
yourself tearing along Piccadilly at 
10 p.m. in a hansom with a strin 
of questions like these chasing eac 
other through your brain, and the 
prospect of two, if not three, most 
unpleasant interviews to come off 
before midnight, and then tell me 
whether your mood would induce 
you still to “love Piccadilly.” 

Thank goodness Grandon was at 
the House. So, after a hurried 











toilet, I-went on. to Grosvenor 
Square. The young ladies were 
both out. Lady Bridget had taken 
advantage of the chaperonage of a 
newly-married. rather fast female 
cousin, to go to a ball. _ Lady Ursula 
had gone to a solitary tea with a 
crabbed old aunt. “Lady Broadbrim 
was in her own sitting-room, lying 
on a couch behind a table covered 
with papers. She looked wearily 
up when I entered, and held out a 
thin hand for me to do what I liked 
with. ‘How good of you to come, 
dear Frank,” she said. It was the 
first time she had ever called me 
Frank, and I knew she expected me 
to acknowledge it by pressing her 
fingers, so I squeezed them affec- 
tionately. ‘“Broadbrim said if I 
wanted to make sure of you I ought 
to have brought Ursula’s name into 
the telegraph, but I told him her 
mother’s would do aswell.” | - 

““What does the—”’ I am afraid I 
mentally said ‘old girl’—“ want, I 
wonder. It must be really serious, 
or she would have shammed agita- 
tion. There is something about this 
oily calm which is rather portentous. 
Then she has taken care to have 
every member of the family out of 
the house. What is she ringing the 
bell for now ?.” 

“Tell Lady Ursula when she 
comes home that I am_ engaged 
particularly, and will come up and 
see her in her bedroom before she 
goes to bed,” said Lady Broadbrim 
to the servant who answered it. 

* Does not Lady Ursula know of 
my having come to town in answer 
to your summons?” I asked. 

“No, dear child! why should I 
inflict my troubles upon her? Even 
Broadbrim, to whom I was obliged 
to speak more openly, only suspects 
the real state of the case. I have 
reserved my full confidence for my 
future son-in-law.” 

I lifted up my eyes with a rap- 
tarous expression, and played with 
a paper-knife. She wanted me to 
help her on with an obvious remark, 
which I declined to make; so, after a 
pause, she went on with a deep sigh: 
“What sad news we keep on 
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getting of those poor dear Confede- 
rates, Frank.” 

“Let us hope they will recover,” 
said I, encouragingly. 

“Oh, but they do keep on falling 
so, it is quite dreadful.” 

“There was no great number of 
them fell at Wilmington.” 

“How stupid I am,” she said, 
“my poor mind gets quite bewild- 
ered. I was thinking of stock, 
not men; they went down again 
three more yesterday, and my bro- 
ker declines altogether to carry 
them on from one account to another 
any more. I bought at 60, and they 
have done nothing but go down 
ever since. I generally go by Lord 
Staggerton’s advice, and he recom- 
mended me to sell a bear some 
months ago; but that stupid little 
Spiffy Goldtip insisted that it was 
only a temporary depression, and 
now he says how could he know 
that President Davis would replace 
Johnston by Hood.” 

“Very tiresome of Davis; but 
you should have employed more 
than one broker,” I- remarked, 
“Persons of limited capital and 
speculative tendencies should operate 
mysteriously. Your right hand 
should not know what your left, 
hand is doing.” 

“Hush, Frank! you can surely 
be business-like without being pro- 
fane. I was completely in Spiffy’s 
hands; Lady Mundane told me she 
always fet him do for her, and”— 
here Lady Broadbrim lowered her 
voice—“I know he has access to 
the best sources of information. I 
used to employ Staggerton, but he 
is so selfish that he never told me 
the best things; besides which, of 
course, I was obliged to have him 
constantly to dinner; and his great 
delight was always to say things 
which were calculated to shock my 
religious friends. Moreover, he has 
lately been doing more as a pro- 
moter of new companies than in 
buying and selling. Now Spiffy is 
so very useful in. society, and has 
much tact, that althoagh there are 
all kinds of storied against him, 
still I did not think there was any 
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sufficient reason to shut him out of 


the house. There was quite a set 
made against the poor little man 
at one time—worldly people are so 
hard and uncharitable; so, partly 
for the sake of his aunt, Lady Spif- 
fington, who was my dear friend, 
and partly, indeed, because Stag- 
gerton had really become useless 
and intolerable, [ put my affairs 
entirely into Spiffy’s hands.” 

“ And the result is ?’ I asked. 

“That I must pay up £27,000 
to-morrow,” said Lady Broadbrim, 
with the impenitent sigh of a har- 
dened criminal. 

“You should have kept his Lord- 
ship to act as a check on the 
Honourable Spiffington,” I said; 
“but I cannot advise now, unless I 
know everything.” 

A faint tinge suffused Lady 
Broadbrim’s cheek as she said, 
“What more do you want to 
know ?” 

“ Exactly what money you pos- 
sess, and exactly how it is invested.” 

“T don’t see that that is at all 
necessary. Here is Spiffington’s 
letter, from which you will see how 
much I must pay to-morrow; my 
assurance that [ cannot produce so 
large a sum at such short notice is 
enough.” 

“You can surely have no diffit 
culty in finding some one who 
would lend you the money, pro- 
vided you were prepared to pay a 
sufficiently high rate of interest.” 

The tinge which had not left 
Lady Broadbrim’s cheek deepened 
as she answered me, “Frank, it 
was on no hasty impulse that I 
telegraphed for you. I do not feel 
bound to enter into all the details 
of my private affairs, but I do feel 
that if there is one man in the 
world upon whom, at such a crisis, 
I have a right to rely, it is he to 
whom I have promised my daugh- 
ter, and who professes to be de- 
votedly attached to her.” 

“In short, Lady .Broadbrim,” 
said I, rising and taking up my 
hat, “you are willing to part with 
your daughter to me on. condition 
of my paying a first instalment of 
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£27,000 down, with the prospect of 
‘calls *to an unlimited extent loom- 
ing in the background. I doubt 
whether ‘you will find Chundango 
prepared to go into such a very ha- 
zardous speculation, but I should 
recommend you to apply to him.” 

At that moment I heard Lady 
Ursula’s voice in the hall, and the 
rustlé of her dress as she went up- 
stairs. I was on my way to the 
door, but I stopped abruptly, and 
turned upon Lady Broadbrim. 
She was saying something to which 
I was not attending, but now was 
suddenly paralysed and silenced as 
I looked at her fixedly. If a glance 
can convey meaning, I flatter my- 
self my eyes were not devoid 
of _ expression at that moment- 
“What!” I thought, “is it re- 
served for the mother of this girl I 
love to make me call her ‘a hazard- 
ous speculation?’” It is impos- 
sible for me to describe the inten- 
sity of the hatred which I felt at 
this moment for the woman who 
had caused me for one second to 
think ‘of Ursula as a marketable 
commodity, who should be offered 
for purchase to an Oriental adven- 
turer. The only being I despised 
more than Lady Broadbrim was 
myself ;—because she chose to take 
my angel off the pedestal on which 
I had placed her and throw her 
into the dirt, was I calmly to 
acquiesce in the proceedings? The 
storm raging within me seemed 
gradually to blind me to external 
objects ; my great love was battling 
with remorse, indignation, and de- 
spair ; and I stood wavering and dis- 
tracted, looking, as it were, within 
for rest and without for comfort, 
till the light seemed to leave my 
eyes, and the fire which had flashed 
from them for a moment became 
suddenly extinguished. 

I was reconciled to consciousness by 
an exclamation from Lady Broad- 
brim, ‘Heavens, Frank, don’t 
stare so wildly, you quite frighten 
me. I have only asked for your 
advice, and you make use of ex- 
pressions and fly off in a manner 
which nothing but the excitability 
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of your temperament can excuse. 
I assure you I am worried énough 
without having my cares added to 
by your unkindness. There, if 
you want to know the exact state 
of my affairs, look through my pa- 
pers—you will find I. am a woman 
of business ; and I have got an accu- 
rate list which I shall be able to 
explain. - Of course all the more im- 
portant original documents are at 
my solicitor’s.” 

I sat moodily down without an- 
swering this semi-conciliatory semi- 
plaintive speech, I did not even 
take the trouble to analyse it. I 
felt morally and physically exhaust- 
ed.. The long journey, the sus- 
pense, and this dénouement, had 
prostrated me. I took up the papers 
Lady Broadbrim offered me, and 
turned them vacantly over. I read 
the list, but failed to attach any 
meaning to the items over which 
my gaze lislessly wandered. I felt 
that Lady Broadbrim was watching 
me curiously, but every effort I 
made to grasp the details before 
me failed hopelessly. At last I 
threw the packet down in despair, 
and leaning over the table clasped 
my bursting forehead with my hands. 

‘*Dear Frank,” said Lady Broad- 
brim, and for the first time her 
voice betrayed signs of genuine 
emotion, “I know I have been 
very imprudent, but I did it all for 
the best. You can understand now 
why I hesitated to tell you every- 
thing at first. You don’t know 
how much it has cost me, and to 
what means I am obliged to resort 
to keep up my courage; besides, I 
have got into such a habit of con- 
cealment that I could not bear that 
even you should know the despe- 
rate state of our affairs, though I 
have no idea that in so short a time 
you could have unravelled such 
complicated accounts and arrived 
at the terrible result. Perhaps you 
would like me to leave you for 
few moments. I will go and say 
good-night to Ursula, whom I heard 
going up-stairs just now.” 

I heard Lady Broadbrim leave 
the room, but did not raise my head, 


and indeed only slowly compre. 
hended the purport of. her last 
speech. As it dawned upon me, 
the hopelessness of the whole sit- 
uation seemed to overwhelm me, 
Chaos and ruin like gaunt spectres 
stared me in the face! What mat- 
tered it if the Broadbrim family 
were bankrupt in estate, if I was to 
become bankrupt in mind! What 
matter if they lost all their worldly 
possessions ? Had I not lost all 
hope of Ursula, and with her every 
generous impulse of my nature? 
Why should I save the family, even 
if I could? Why in this desert of 
my existence spend a fortune on an 
oasis I was forbidden ever to enter 
or enjoy? Why should I brin 
offerings to the shrine at which 
might never worship? The whole 
temple that enclosed it was totter- 
ing. Instead of helping to prop it 
up, why not, like Samson, drag it 
down and let it bury me in its ruin ? 
I threw myself on the couch from 
which Lady Broadbrim had risen, 
and, turning my face to the wall, 
longed with an intense desire for 
an eternal release, At that moment 
my hand, which I had thrust under 
the pillow, came in contact with 
something hard and cold. I drew 
it out and was startled to find that it 
Was a small vial labelled ““POISON.”’ 
I am not naturally superstitious, 
but this immediate response to my 
thoughts seemed an indication so di- 
rect as to be almost supernatural. I 
had hardly framed in definite terms 
the idea of a suicide which should 
at once end my agony, when the 
means thereto were actually placed 
in my very hand. Even had I 
doubted, the inward sense, the in- 
spiration to which I trust, and 
which has never yet failed me, said, 
Drink! Tt even whispered aloud, 
Drink! From every corner of the 
room came soft pleasant murmurs 
of the same word. Angels floating 
round me bade me drink. Every 
thought of moral. evil -vanished in 
connection with this final act. 
looked forward with rapture to the 
long sleep, before me, and with«a 
smile of the most intense and fer- 
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vent gratitude I raised the bottle 


to my lips. I remember thinking 
at the moment, “The smile is very 
important—it shall play upon my 
lips to the end. Ursula, I die 
happy, for my last thought is, that 
in the spirit I shall soon revisit 
thee,” and the liquid trickled slowly 
down. my throat. It was not un- 
til had drained the last drop that 
I suddenly recognised the taste: 
It was the “pick-me-up” I always 
get at Harris’s, the apothecary in 
St James’s Street, when my fits of 
nervous exhaustion come on, but 
there seemed rather more of the 
spirituous ingredient in it than 
usual. The life-stream began to 
tingle back through all my fibres— 
my miseries took grotesque forms, 
“Ha! ha! Lady Broadbrim! the 
means you take to keep up your 
courage, which you so delicately 
alluded to just now, have come in 
most opportunely. What a fool I 
was to make mountains out of mole- 
hills, and call the little ills of life 
miseries. We will soon see what 
these little imprudences are the old 
lady talks of.” And I took up the 
papers with a hand rapidly becom- 
ing steady, and glanced over them 
with an eye no longer confused or 
dim. Oh the pleasure of the sensa- 
tion of this gradual recovery of vig- 
our of mind and force of body! 

I was engaged in this task, and 
making the most singular and 
startling discoveries, the nature of 
which I shall shortly disclose, 
when I heard Lady Broadbrim 
coming down-stairs. I felt so an- 
gry with her for having been the 
means of tempting me to commit a 
great sin, and for the trouble she 
was causing me generally, that I 
followed the first impulse which my 
imagination suggested as the best 
means of revenging myself upon 
her. Accordingly, when the door 
opened she found me stretched at 
full length on the sofa, my form 
rigid, my face fixed, my eyes star- 
ing, my hands clenched, and my 
whole attitude as nearly that of a 
person in a fit as I had time to 
make it. 
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“Gracious, what is the matter ?” 
said she. . 

My lips seemed with difficulty 
to form the word “ poison.” 

“ Frank, speak to me!” and she 
seized my hand, which was not so 
cold ‘as I could have wished it, but 
which fell helplessly by my side as 


she let it drop. 
I this time uttered 


“ Poison !”” 
audibly. , 

* Where did you get it?’ said 
she, snappishly. For it began to 
down upon her that I was not 
poisoned at all, but had discovered 
her secret. I turned my thumb 
languidly in the direction of under 
the pillow. She hastily thrust in 
her hand and pulled out the empty 
bottle. “You fool”—she actually 
used this expression; I have heard 
other ladies do the same—‘ you 
fool,” and she was literally furious, 
“what did you go poking under 
the pillow for? You are no more 
oisoned than I am; it is a draught 

am obliged to take for nervous 
depression, and your imagination 
has almost frightened you into a 
fit. I put ‘poison’ on it to keep 
the servants from prying. Come, 
get up, be a man—do,” and Lady 
Broadbrim gave me her hand, in 
consideration for her weakness, to 
help myself up by. 

“Dearest Lady Broadbrim,” said 
I, pressing it to my lips, “I cannot 
tell what comfort you give me I 
was just beginning to regret the 
world I thought I was about to 
leave for ever, when your assurance 
that I have not taken poison, but 
a tonic, makes me feel as grateful 
to you as if you had saved by life. 
I confess that, when I found that 
you considered your affairs to be 
so desperate that you had provided 
the most effectual mode of escape 
from them, I: envied the supe- 
rior foresight which you had dis- 
played, and determined to. repair 
my error. If it is worth dear 
Lady Broadbrim’s while to poison 
herself, I thought, it is surely worth 
mine. But, after all, suicide is a 
cowardly act either in a man ora 
woman: better far face the ills of 
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life with the aid of stimulants, and 
fly for refuge in the agony of a 
financial crisis to the shop of an 
apothecary.” 

“You are an incomprehensible 
creature, Frank,” said Lady Broad- 
brim; ‘‘I am sureI hope for her own 
sake that Ursula will understand 
you better than I do; but as your 
- humours are uncertain, and you seem 
able to go into these affairs now, I 
think we had better not waste any 
more time; only I do wish” (with 
a wistful glance at the bottle) “you 
would provide yourself with your 
own draughts in future.” 

“How lucky,” thought I, as I 
put on a business-like air, and me- 
thodically began arranging the 
papers according to their dockets. 
“‘Now if it had been just the other 
way, and her Ladyship had taken 
the draught instead of me, how 
completely I should haye been at 
her mercy! Now, I am master of 
the situation.” 

“*Greek loan, thirty thousand,’” 
I read, going down the list; “I am 
afraid this is rather a losing busi- 
ness. I see they have been already 
held over for some months. [ 
suppose some of the £27,000 is 
to be absorbed there.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Broadbrim; 
“because if I can carry on for an- 
other fortnight, I have got informa- 
tion which makes it certain I shall 
recover on them.” 

“What is this? five hundred 
pounds’ worth of dollar bonds?’ I 
went on. 

“Oh, I only lost a few pounds on 
them. I bought them at threepence 
a-piece and sold them at twopence. 
Spiffy got me to take them off his 
hands, and, in fact, made a great 
favour of it, as he says there is 
nothing people make money more 
surely out of than dollar bonds.” 

“Timson’s Eating-house and Ci- 
gar Divan Company, Strand. Well, 
there is a strong direction. How do 
you come by so many shares ?” 

“Lord Staggerton was one of the 
promoters, and had them allotted to 
me,” said Lady Broadbrim. “He 
also was kind enough to put me 


into two Turkish baths, a monster 


hotel, and a music-hall. You will 
see that I lost heavily in the Turk- 
ish baths and the hotel, but the 
music-hall is paying well. Spiffy 
says I ought never to stay so long 
in anything as I do; in and out 
again, if it is only half a per cent, 
is his system; but Staggerton used 
to look after my interests, and man- 
aged them very successfully. I am 
afraid that all my troubles com- 
menced when I quarrelled with him, 
He is now promoting two com- 
panies which I hear most highly 
spoken of, but he says I must take 
my chance with others about 
shares, and he won’t advise me 
in the matter. One is ‘The Metro- 
politan Crossing-Sweepin Com- 
pany,’ of which he’s to be chair- 
man, and the other is the ‘ Seaside 
Bathing-machine Company.’ Spiffy 
says they will both fail, because 
Staggerton has not the means of 
having them properly brought out. 
Bodwinkle won’t speak to him, 
and unless either he or the Credit 
Foncier bring a thing out, there is 
not the least chance of its taking 
with the public. They don’t so 
much look at the merits of the 
speculation as at the way in which 
it is put before them ; and with this 
system of rigging the market, so 
many people go in like me only to 
get out again, that it is becoming 
more and more difficult every day to 
start anything new. Oh dear,” said 
Lady Broadbrim, “how exhausted 
it always makes me to talk ‘City.’ 
I only want to show you that I un- 
derstand what I am about, and that 
if you can only help to tide me 
over this crisis, something will 
surely turn up a prize.” 

‘“‘T know you disapprove of cards, 
but perhaps you will allow me to 
suggest the word ‘trump’ as being 
more expressive than ‘ prize,’ ” I said. 
‘‘ Well, now we have got through 
the companies, what have we here? 
Why, Lady Broadbrim, you have 
positively taken no less than seven 
unfurnished houses this year. What 
on earth do you intend to do with 
them all ?” 
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“My dear Frank, where have 
you been living for the last few 
years ? do with them? Exactly what 
dozens of smart people, with very 
little to live on, do with houses— 
let them to be sure. I made £1100 
last year in four houses, and all by 
adding it on to the premiums. I 
don’t like furnishing and putting it 
in the rent. In the first place, one 
is apt to have disagreeable squab- 
bles about the furniture, which, 
however good you give people, they 
always say is shabby; and in the 
second, you get much more into 
the hands of the house-agents.” 

“ Well, but,” I said, “here is one 
of the largest houses in London— 
rent, unfurnished, £1500 a year. 
That is rather hazardous: who do 
you expect will take that?” 

“Oh, that is the safest specula- 
tion of them all,” said Lady Broad- 
brim. “I had an infinity of trouble 
to get it. Spiffy first suggested the 
plan to me, and we found it suc- 
ceed admirably last year. It was 
we who brought out Mrs. Gorgon 
Tompkins and her daughters. She 
took the hause from me at my 
own rent, on condition that Spiffy 
managed her balls, and got all the 
best people in London to go to 
them. This year we are going to 
bring out the Bodwinkles. It will 
be much easier, because she is 
young, and has no family. He, 
you know, is a man of immense 


wealth in the City—in fact, as I. 


said before, his name is almost 
essential to the success of any new 
company. I told his wife I could 
have nothing to do with them un- 
less he came into Parliament, for 
they are Horridly vulgar, and they 
were bound to do what they could 
for themselves before I could think 
of taking them up. Lady Mun- 
dane positively refused to have 
anything to do with them, and, in 
fact, I live so little in the world, 
though I keep it up to some extent 
for the sake of my girls, that it was 
quite an accident my hearing of 
them. Now, however, he has got 
into the House of Commons, and it 
is arranged that she is to take the 
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house, and Bodwinkle is to help 
Spiffy in City matters, on condition 
that he gets all Lady Mundane’s 
list to her first party. Poor Spiffy 
is a little nervous, as Bodwinkle 
actually wanted to put it in writing 
on a stamped paper ; but he is s6 im- 
mensely useful to society, that the 
least people can do is. to be good-na- 
tured on an occasion of this kind.” 

“No fear of them,” said I; “if 
Bodwinkle is the only man who 
can launch a company in the City, 
no one can compete with Spiffy in 
launching a snob in Mayfair. But 
I thought you never went to balls.” 

“T never do; but because I do 
not approve of dancing, there is no 
reason why I should not let houses 
for the purpose. You might as 
well say a religious banker ought 
not to open an account with a 
theatre, or a good brewer live b 
his beer, because some people drink 
too much of it. If any one was to 
leave a gin-palace to me in a legacy, 
I should not refuse the rent.” 

“ Any more than you do the in- 
terest of your shares ‘in the music- 
hall. And now,” said I coolly, 
gathering up all her papers and 
putting them in my pocket, “as it 
is past one o'clock, and I see you 
are tired, I will take these away 
with me, and let you know to-mor- 
row what I think had better be 
done under the circumstances.” 

“What are you doing, Frank? 
what an unheard-of proceeding !— 
I insist upon your leaving my pa- 
pers here.’ 

“If I do you must look else- 
where for the money.’ No, Lady 
Broadbrim !”—TI felt that my mo- 
ral ascendancy was increasing every 
moment, and that I should never 
have such another opportunity of es- 
tablishing it—“*we had better un- 
derstand each other clearly. You 
regard me at this moment in the 
light of your future son-in-law, and 
in that capacity ra on me to extri- 
cate you and your family from your 
financial difficulties. Now, I am 
quite capable of ‘behaving badly,’ 
as the world calls it, at the shortest 
notice. I told you at Dickiefield 
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that I was totally without principle, 
and we are both trusting to Ursula 
to reform me. But I will relin- 
quish the pleasure of paying your 
debts, and the advantage of being 
reformed by your daughter, unless 
you agree to my terms.” 

“ And they are?” said her Lady~ 
ship, doggedly. 

“First, that from this evening 
you put the entire management of 
your affairs into my hands, and, 
as a preliminary measure, allow me 
to take away these papers, giving 
me a note to your lawyer authoris- 
ing him to follow my instructions 
in everything; and, secondly, that 
you never, under any pretence, en- 
ter into any company or speculation 
of any kind except with my per- 
mission.” : 

A glance of very evil'meaning shot 
across her Ladyship’s eyes as they 
met mine after this speech, but I 
frightened it away by the savage- 
ness of my gaze, till she was lite- 
rally obliged to put her hand up 
to her forehead. The crisis was 
exciting me, for Ursula was at 
stake, and it was just possible my 
conditions might be refused; but I 
felt the magnetism of my will con- 
centrating itself in my eyes as if they 
were burning-glasses. It seemed 
to dash itself upon the reefs and 
barriers of Lady Broadbrim’s rocky 
nature; the inner forces of our or- 
ganisations were engaged in a deci- 
sive struggle for the mastery ; but 
the field of battle was in her, not 
in me. I had invaded the enemy’s 
country, and her frontier was as 
long and difficult to defend as ours 
is in Canada. So\I kept on pour- 
ing in mesmeric reinforcements, as 
she sat with her head: bent, and 
her whole moral being in turmoil. 
Never before had any maa ventured 
to dictate to this veteran campaign- 
er. The late Lord had been accus- 
tomed to regard her as infallible, 
and Broadbrim has not yet known 
the pleasures of independence. She 
never had friends who wére not 
servile, or permitted herself to be 
contradicted, except by a few privi- 
leged ecclesiastics, and then. only 


in unctuous and deprecatory tones, 
That I, of whom the world was 
accustomed to speak in terms of 
compassion, and whom she inwardly 
despised at this moment, should 
stand over her more unyielding and 
imperious than herself, caused her 
to experience a sensation nearly 
allied to suffocation. I seemed in- 
stinctively to follow the mental 
processes through which she was 
passing, and a certain consciousness 
that I did so demoralised her. Now, 
I felt, she is going to take me to 
task in a “sweet Christian spirit” 
about the state of my soul, and I 
brought up “will” reinforcements 
which I poured down upon her brain 
through the parting of her front, 
till she heninie suddenly out of the 
position, and took up a hostile, I 
might almost say an abusive, atti- 
tude. Here again I met her. with 
such a shower of invective, ‘‘ utter- 
ed not, yet comprehended,” that 
after a silent contest she gave this 
up too, and finally fell back on the 
flat rejection of me and my money 
altogether. This, I. confess, was 
the critical moment. She took her 
hand down when she came to this 
mental resolution, and looked at 
me, I thought, but it might have 
been imagination, demoniacally. 
What had I to oppose it? -My 
love for Ursula? No! that would 
soften me. My aversion to Lady 
Broadbrim? No; for it was not 
so great as hers forme, For a mo- 
ment I wavered; my will seemed 
paralysed; her gaze was becoming 
fascinating, while mine was getting 
clouded, till a mist seemed to con- 
ceal her from me altogether. And 
now, at the risk of being misunder- 
stood and ridiculed, I feel bound to 
describe exactly the most remark- 
able occurrence of my life. At that 
moment I saw distinctly, in the lu- 
minous haze which surrounded me. 
a fiery cross. I have already said 
that: objects of this kind often ap- 
peared to me in the dark, @ propos of 
nothing; but upon no former occa- 
sion had a lighted room become dim, 
and a vision manifested itself which 
seemed an answer to the involun- 
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tary invocation for assistance that 
I made when I found the powers of 
my own will beginning utterly to 
fail me; and what was still more 
strange, never before had any such 
manifestation effected an immediate 
revolution in my sentiments. Up 
to that moment I had been inter- 
nally fierce and overbearing in my 
resolution to subdue the nature 
with which I was contending, and 
I was actually defeated when I re- 
ceived this supernatural indication 
of assistanee. Before the dazzling 
vision had vanished, it had con- 
veyed its lesson of self-sacrifice, and 
created within 'me a new impulse, 
under the influence of which I 
solemnly vowed that if I triumphed 
now I should use my victory for 
the good not only of those I loved, 
but of her then sitting before me. 
The demon of my own nature, 
which had evidently been struggling 
with the demon of hers, suddenly 
deserted me, and his place seemed 
occupied by an angel of light 
farnishing me with the powers 
of exorcism, which were to be 
gained only at the sacrifice of self. 
My: véry breath seemed instantly 
charged with prayers for her, at the 
moment I felt she regarded me with 
loathing and hate. 

An ineffable calm pervaded my 
whole being. A sense of happiness 
and gratitude deprived the con- 
sciousness of the conquest which I 
had gained of any sentiment of ex- 
ultation; on the contrary, I felt 
gentle and subdued myself—anxious 
to soothe and comfort her with that 
consolation I had just experienced. 
Ah, Lady Broadbrim! at that mo- 
ment, had I not been in the pre- 
sence of a “saint,” I should have 
fallen upon my knees. Perhaps as 
it was | might have done so, had 
she not suddenly leant back ex- 
hausted. 

“Frank,” she said, “I seem 8 
have been dreaming. I am subject 
to fits of violent nervous depres- 
sion, and the agitation of this scene 
has completely overcome me; my 
brain seems stunned, and all my 
faculties have become torpid. I 
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ean think of nothing more now, do 
what you like; all I want isto go 
to sleep.. If you ring the bell in 
that corner Jenkins will come down. 
Good-night; I shall see you to-mop- 
row. Take the papers with you.” 

I took Lady Broadbrim’s hand— 
it was cold and clammy—and held 
it till her maid came down. She 
had already fallen into a half mes- 
meric sleep, but was not conscious 
of her condition. I. saw her safely: 
on her way to her bedroom on the 
arm of her maid, and left the house 
with ‘my pockets full of papers, 
more fresh and invigorated than I 
had felt for weeks. A new light 
had indeed dawned upon me. For 
the first time one of these “hallu- 
cinations,” as medical men usually 
term them, to which I am subject, 
had contained a lesson. Not only 
had I profited from it upon the spot, 
but it had suggested to me an en- 
tirely new line of conduct in the 
great question which most nearly 
affected my own happiness,- and 
seemed to guarantee me the strength 
of will and moral courage which 
should enable me to carry it out. 
At the same time, I am not so sure 
of my powers to adhere to my re- 
solution, that I can admit my 
readers into my confidence. Time 
alone will show whether the pfo- 
ject I formed as I walked home, 
with the piercing March wind cut- 
ting me through, will ever be real- 
ised in the manner I now propose. 


There is one point which I have 
in common with Euclid,—my most 
brilliant inspirations very often 
come to me in my tub, or while I 
am dressing. On the morning fol- 
lowing the scene above described, I 
trusted to this moment to furnish 
me with an idea which should en- 
able‘me to put my plan into opera- 
tion; but I sought in vain. 

In the first place, though I assumed 
in the presence of Lady Broadbrim 
a thorough knowledge of the pecu- 
liar description of the transaction 
in which she was engaged; I feel 
bound not to conceal from my 
readers that I am as utterly and 
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entirely ignorant of the terms of 
the Stock Exchange as of the lan- 
guage of .the swell mob. Deben- 
tures, stock, scrip, coupons, and all 
the jargon connected with such 
money-making and money-losing 
contrivances, are to me incompre- 
hensible; nor do I ever desire to 
know more of them than I do al- 
ready, feeling assured that it is a 
description of information which, 
if dwelt upon, not only degrades 
the intelligence, but is apt to de- 
base the moral nature. I do not 
for a moment with to reflect upon 
those honest individuals who de- 
vote their whole lives to the acqui- 
sition. of money and nothing else. 
Had one of my own ancestors not 
done so, I should not now be the 
millionaire I am, and able to write 
thus of the pursuit of wealth. But 
let no man tell me that the supreme 
indifference to it which I entertain, 
does not place my moral nature 
upon a higher platform than a 
gold-hunter can possibly aspire to. 
When, therefore, I looked forward 
‘to an‘interview with the Honour- 
able Spiffington Goldtip, I felt that 
I should be most completely at his 
mercy in matters of business; and 
though I was animated by the most 
benevolent sentiments, both as re- 
girded Lady Broadbrim and little 
Spiffy himself, still I was haunted 
by the apprehension that my gen- 
erosity would be misunderstood, and 
that I should be “done.” Not being 
‘versed in the Capel Oourt standard 
of morality; or being in the habit 
of treading those delicate lines upon 
which Spiffy had learnt to balance 
himself so gracefully, I might, in- 
stead of doing him good, be the 
means of encouraging him in that 
ecuniary scramble which enabled 
im to gain a precarious livelihood. 
“ After all,” I: thought, “why 
not hover about the City with one’s 
hands full of gold, as one used to 
after dinner at Greenwich, when 
showers of coppers delighted the 
ragged crowd beneath, and have 
the fun of seeing all the mud-lark- 
ing Spiffys, fashionable and snob- 
bish, scrambling in wild confusion, 
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and rolling fraternally over each 
other in the dirt! ‘If I can’t con- 
vert them, if I must be ‘done’ by 
them, I will ‘do’ to them as [ 
would be ‘done’ by; and rather 
than leave them to perish, will 
adopt an extreme measure, and keep 
on suffocating them with the mad 
they delight to revel in, till they 
cry aloud for help. What:a plea- 
sure it would be to wash Spiffy all 
over afterwards, and start him fresh 
and sweet in a new line of life!” 
As I said before, 1 was in my tub 
myself as I made this appropriate 
recollection; then my thoughts invol- 
untarily reverted to Ohundango, 
When I had _ threatened Lady 
Broadbrim with the mercenary 
spirit of that distinguished Orien- 
tal, I inwardly doubted whether, 
indeed, it were possible for her to 
propose any pecuniary sacrifice 
which he was not prepared to make, 
in order to gain the social prize 
upon which he had set his heart; 
and I dreaded lest I should have 
driven her in despair to have re- 
coarse to this ‘dark’ alternative,— 
whether in order to save the Broad- 
brim family from ruin and disgrace 
—for I suspected that the papers 
I had carried away contained evi- 
dence that one was as possible as 
the other—Ursula would accede to 
the pressure of the family gene- 
rally, and of her mother in particu- 
lar, whose wish none of her chil- 
dren had ever dared to thwart, 
was a consideration which caused 
me acute anxiety. I must prepare 
myself shortly for a conversation 
on the subject with Grandon. What 
should I say to him? Granting 
that the means occasionally justify 
the end, which I do not admit, 
what would be the use of making 
a false statement either in the sense 
that I was, or that I was not, going 
to marry Ursula? If I said I was, 


fie would think me a traitor and 


her a jilt; if I said I was not, I 
must go on and tell him that the 
family would be ruined and dis- 
graced or that she must marry 
Chundango to save it. He would 
obtain comfort neither way. Bet- 
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ter leaves him in doubt and sus- 
pense, since putting him out of it 
was in the first place impossible, 
where everything was uncertain; 
and where, in the second, even cer- 
tainty would only add to his misery. 
Then, I thought, how will he ac- 
count for my reserve? what can he 
think except that it arises from an 
unworthy motive?—and I brushed 
my hair viciously. At that instant 
I heard a thump at the door, and 
before I could answer, in walked 
the subject of my meditation. 

“Well, my dear old fellow,” 
said Grandon, as he grasped my 
hand warmly, “how mysterious 
and spasmodic you have been in 
your movements! I was afraid 
even now, if I had not invaded the 
sanctity of your dressing-room, that 
you would have slipped through 
my fingers. I know you have a 
great deal to tell me, of interest to 
us both, and we are too fast friends 
to hesitate to confide in each other 
on apy matters which affect our 
happiness. True men never have 
any reticence as between them- 
selves; they only have recourse to 
that armour when they happen to 
be cursed with false friends.” I 
cannot describe my feelings during 
this speech; how on earth was I 
to avoid reticence? how show him 
that I loved and trusted him when 
I had just been elaborately devis- 
ing a speech which should tell him 
nothing? and I thought of our 
school and then our college ‘days 
—how I never seemed to be like 
other boys or other men of my 
own age—and how when nobody 
understood me Grandon did, and 
how when nobody defended my 
peculiarities Grandon did—how he 
protected and advised me at first 
out of sheer compassion, until at 
last I had become as a younger 
brother to him. How distressed 
he was when I gave up diplomacy, 
and how anxious during the five 
years that I was exploring in 
the far West, and gold -digzing 
in Australia, and how nothing 
but his letters ever induced me to 
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leave the wild, reckless life that 

d such a wonderful charm 
for me; and how he bore with 
my wilfulness and vanity; for 
the faults of my character at such 
moments would become painfally 
apparent to me; and how now I was 
going to return it all, by allowing 
him to suppose that I had deliber- 
ately plotted against his happiness 
and ruthlessly sapped the soli 
foundations upon which our life’s 
friendship had been built. He saw 
these painful thoughts reflected but 
too accurately upon my face, for he 
had been accustomed to read it for 
so many years, and he smiled a look 
of encouragement and _ kindliness, 
“Oome,” he said, “I will tell you 
exactly, first everything I suspect, 
and then everything I know, and 
then what I think about it, so that 
you will have as little of the labour 
of revelation as possible. First of 
all, I suspect that you imagine that 
I had proposed to Lady Ursula 
Newlyte before we met tlie other 
day at Dickiefield: I need not say 
that in that case I should have told 
you as much upon the evening we 
parted; I pledge you my word I 
bave never uttered a syllable to 
Lady Ursula from which she could 
suspect the state of my feelings to- 
wards her, and she has never given 
me any indication that she returned 
my affection; I therefore did not 
mention myself when you told me 
your intention of proposing to her 
at Dickiefield; I only do so now 
in consequence of a letter which I 
received from Lady Broadbrim last 
night. 

“A letter from Lady Broad- 
brim ?” said I, aghast. 

“Yes,” he said, “in which she 
encloses a copy of one of yours 
containing your proposal to Lady 
Ursula, and informs me that you 
were aware when you made it of 
the difficulties you might have to 
encounter through me. She goes 
on to say that, whatever may have 
been her daughter’s feelings to- 
wards me at one time, they have 
completely changed, :s she at once 
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accepted you; and she winds up 
with the rather unnecessary remark 
that this is the less to. be regretted 
by me, as under no circumstances 
would I have obtained either her 
consent or that of Lord Broadbrim. 
And so,” my poor friend went on, 
but. his lips were quivering, and I 
turned away my eyes. to avoid see- 
ing the effort it cost him—‘“ and so, 
you-see, my dear Frank, it is all for 
the best. In the first.place, she never 
loved me. I have too high an 
opinion of her to suppose that if 
she had, she would have accepted 
you; in the second, she would never 
have married me against her mo- 
ther’s consent, and so even if she 
had loved me, we should have both 
been miserable; and, thirdly, if 
there is one thing that could con- 
sole me under such a blow, it is, 
that the man she loves, and the 
family approve, is my dear old 
friend, who is far more worthy the 
happiness in store for him than I 
should have been.” He put his hand 
kindly on my shonlder as his strong 
voice shook with the force of his 
suppressed emotion, and I bowed 
my head. I felt utterly humiliated 
by a magnanimity so noble, and by 
a tenderness surpassing that of 
women. I thanked God at that 
moment that Lady Ursula did not 
love me, and I vowed that Lady 
Brcadbrim should bitterly expiate 
her sins against us both. Here, then, 
was the secret of her refusing to ac- 
knowledge that she had stolen my 
missing letter at Dickiefield, and 
this was the precious use she had 
made of it. The question now was, 
what was to be done? But my mind 
was paralysed —all its strength 
seemed expended in vowing ven- 
geance against Lady Broadbrim. 
When I tried to form a sentence of 
explanation to Grandon, my brain 
refused its functions; I felt as if I 
were in a net, and that the slightest 
movement on my part would en- 
tangle me more inextricably in its 
meshes, The last resolution I had 
come to before he entered the room 
was, on no account to tell him the 
exact state -f the case, and this re- 
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solution had now become an idée 
Jive. I bad not clearness of mind 
at the moment to decide whether it 
was right or wrong. I felt that when 
my head was clear I had come to 
the conclusion that it was best, so 
I stuck to it now. Trae, it involved 
leaving bim in the delusion that 
Ursula and I were engaged — but 
was it altogether certain to remain 
a delusion? did Lady Ursula really 
care for him? I had only Lady 
Broadbrim’s word for it. Again, 
had I anything better to give him? 
would it be a comfort to him to hear 
the Obundango alternative? These 
in a confased way were the thoughts 
which flitted across my brain in 
this moment of doubt and difficulty, 
so I said nothing. He misinterpreted 
my silence, and thought me over- 
whelmed with remorse at the part 
I had played. “Believe me,” he 
said, ‘1 do not think one particle 
the worse of you for what you have 
done; I know how difficult it is to 
control one’s feelings in moments 
of passion; and you see you were 
quite right not to believe Lady 
Broadbrim-when she told you Ursula 
cared for me,” 

“T had already written the letter 
then,” I stammered out. 

“ Of course you had; I never sup- 
posed you could do the dishonour- 
able thing of hearing she cared 
about me first, and writing to her 
afterwards, although Lady Broad- 
brim said so, When you did make 
the discovery that Lady Ursula’s af- 
fections were not already engaged, 
you were perfectly right to win her 
if you could. I only bargain that you 
ask me to be your best-man,” 


This was a well- meant but such 


a very unsaccessful attempt at re- 
signation on Grandon’s part, that 
it touched me to the quick. “ My 
dear Grandon,” I said—and I saw 
my face in the glass opposite, look- 
ing white and stony with the effort 
it cost me not to fall upon his neck 
and cry like a woman; “I solemnl 
swear, whatever you may thin 
now, that the day will come when 
you will find that I was worthy the 
privilege of having been even your 
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friend. I was going to say, Till 
then, believe me and trust me; but I 
need not, for I know that, however 
unnatural it seems for me to ask 
you not to allude again to the sub- 
ject we have just been discussing 
yon will be satisfied that I would 
not ask it without having a reason 
which if you knew you would ap- 
prove. On my conscience I be- 
lieve that I am right in reserving 
from you my full confidence for the 
first time in my life; bat do not 
let the fact of one forbidden topic 
alienate us—let it rather act as an- 
other link, hidden for the moment, 
but which may some day prove the 
most powerfal to bind us together.” 

Grandon’s face lit up with a 
bright frank smile. “I trust and 
believe in you from the bottom of 
my soul, and you shall bary any 
subject you like till it suits you to 
exhume it. Come, we will go to 
breakfast, and I will discourse to 
you on the political and military 
expediency of spending £200,000 
on the fortifications of Quebec.” 

“Well,” thought I, as I followed 
Grandon down-stairs, “for a man 
who is yearning to be honest, and 
to do the right thing by every- 
body, I have got into as elaborate 
a complication of lies as if I were a 
Russian diplomatist. First, I have 
given both Lady Broadbrim and 
Grandon distinctly to understand 
that I am at this moment engaged 
to Ursula, which I am not; and se- 
condly, I have solemnly assured that 
young lady herself that I am con- 
scious of being occasionally mad.” 

In this tissue of falsehoods, it is 
poor consolation to think that the 
only one in which there may be 
some foundation of trath is the 
last. Supposing I was to go in for 
dishonesty, perhaps I could not 
help telling the truth by the rale 
of “contraries.” I will go and ask 
the Honourable Spiffington whether 
he finds this to be the case, and I 
parted from Grandon in the hope 
of catching that gentleman before 
he had betaken himself to his civic 
haunts. I was too late, and pur- 
sued him east of Temple Bar. 
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Here he frequented sundry “ board- 
rooms” of companies which by a 
figure of speech he helped to “ di- 
rect,” and was also to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Hercu- 
les Passage and the narrow streets 
which surround the Stock Exchange, 
in the little back dens of pet 
brokers, upon whom he relied for 
“good things.” Spiffy used to collect 
political news in fashionable circles 
all through the night and up te an 
early hour of the morning, and then 
come into the City with it red-hot, so 
as to “operate.” He was one of the 
most lively little rabbits to be found 
in all that big warren of which the 
Bank is the centre, and popped in 
and out of the different holes with 
a quickness that made him very 
difficult to catch. At last I ran 
him to a very dingy earth, where he 
was pausing, seated on a green baize 
table over a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, and chaffing a rising young 
broker who hoped ultimately to be 
proposed by Spiffy for the Piccadilly 
Olub. He was trying to establish a 
claim thereto now, on the strength 
of having been at Mrs. Gorgon 
Tompkins’s ball on the previous 
evening. “It is rather against you 
than otherwise,” said Spiffy—who 
was an extremely off-hand little 
fellow, and did not interrupt his 
discourse after he had nodded to 
me familiarly—“I can’t afford to 
take you up yet; indeed, what have 
you ever done to merit it? and Mrs, 
Gorgon Tompkins has enough to do 
this season to keep her own head 
above water without attempting to 
float you. I did what I could for 
her last night, but she can’t ex- 
pect to go on with her successes 
of last year. We had a regular 
sceve at 6 a.m. this morning, ‘in 
banquet halls deserted,’—tears, and 
all that sort of thing—nobody pre- 
sent but self, Gorgon, and part- 
ner. We took our last year’s list, 
and compared them with the invi- 
tations sent out this year. The 
results were painful—only the 
fag-end of the diplomatic corps had 
responded, none of the great Eu- 
ropean powers present, and our..own 
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Cabinet most slenderly represented. 
Obliged to resort for young men 
to the byways and hedges; no 
expense spared, and yet the whole 
affair a miserable failtre.” 

“Have you tried lobsters boiled 
in champagne at supper, as a 
draw ?” said I. 

“No,” said Spiffy, looking at me 
with admiration. “I did not know 
this sort of thing was in your line, 
Fravk.” He had not the feast right 
to call me Frank; but as every- 
body, whether they knew him or not, 
called him Spiffy, he always antici- 
pated this description of familiarity. 

“To tell you the truth, I could 
pull the Tompkins through another 
season, but 1 am keeping all my 
best ideas for the Bodwinkles. 
Bodwinkles’ first. ball is to cost 
£2000; he wanted me to do it for 
£1500, and I should have been able 
to do it for that, if Mrs, Bodwinkle 
had had any A’s; but the créme de 
la créme require an absence of 
aspirates to be made up to them 
somehow. Oh, with the extra 
£500 I can do it easily,” said 
Spiffy, with an air of self-com- 
placency. “She is a comparatively 
young woman, you see, without 
daughters; that simplifies matters 
very much. And then Bodwinkle 
can be so much more useful to 
political men than Gorgon Tomp- 
kins; the only fear is that he may 
commit himself at a late hour at 
the supper-table, but I have hit on 
a notion which will overcome all 
these possible contretemps.” 

“ What is that?” said I, curiously. 

“Well, in confidence, I don’t 
mind telling you, as you are not in 
the line yourself; but it is a master- 
stroke of genius. Like all great ideas, 
its merit lies in its simplicity.” 

“Well, don’t keep us any longer 
in suspense; I promise not to ap- 
propriate it.” 

“Well,” said Spiffy, triumphant- 
ly, “I am going to pay the aris- 
tocracy to come!” 

“Pay them!” said I, really as- 
tounded; “how on earth are you 
going to get them to take the 
money ?” ! BREN 
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“Ah, that is the secret. Wait 
till the Bodwinkles’ ball. You 
will see how @elicately I shall con- 
trive it; a great deal more neatly 
than you do when you leave your 
doctor’s fee mysteriously wrapped 
in paper upon his mantelpiece. I 
shall no more hurt that high sense 
of honour, and that utter absence 
of anything like snobbism which 
characterises the best London so- 
ciety, than a French cook would of- 
fend the nostrils of his guests with 
an overpowering odour of garlic; 
but it is a really grand idea.” 

“ Worthy of Julius Cse-ar, Char- 
lemagne, or the first Napoleon,” 
said I; “posterity will recognise 
you as a social giant with a mission, 
if the small men and the envious of 
the present day refuse to do so.” 

“| don’t mind telling you,” Spiffy 
went on, “that the idea first oe- 
curred to me in a Scotch donkey- 
circus, where I won as a prize for 
entering the show, a red plush 
waistcoat worth five shillings. The 
fact is, Bodwinkle is so anxious 
to get people, he would go to any 
expense; he has even offered me a 
commission on all the accepted in- 
vitations I send out for him, gra- 
duated on a scale proportioned to 
the rank of the acceptor. I am 
afraid it would not be considered 
quite the right thing to take it; 
what do you think ?” 

“ Well,” said I, “I doubt whether 
society would stand it. You must 
bring them to it gradually. At 
present, I feel sure they would draw 
the line at a ‘commission.’ Apropos 
of the Bodwinkles, I want to have 
a little private conversation with 


you.” 
“T am awfully done,” said 
Spiffy. “I never went to bed at 


all last night. I got some informa- 
tion about Turkish certificates be- 
fore I went to the Tompkins; then 
I stayed there till past six, and had 
to come on here at ten to turn what 
I knew to account. However, go 


ahead; what is it in? Jones here 
will do it for you. No need of 
mystery between us. ‘OCosmopo- 


litan district’ is the sort of thing I 
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can conscientiously recommend— 
T'll tell you why: I went down to 
the lobby of the House last night 
on purpose to hear what the fellows 
were saying who prowl about there 
pushing what my wretched tailor 
would call ‘a little bill’ through 
committee. It is becoming a sort 
of ‘ring,’ and the favourites last 
night were light Cosmopolitans,” 

“What on earth are they as dis- 
tinguished from heavy?” I asked, 

“ Jones, show his Lordship the 
stock-list,” said Spiffy, with a swag- 

er. 

. The investigation of the “list” 
completely bewildered me. Why 
a £10 share would be worth £19, 
and a £100 share worth £99, 10s., in 
the same company, was not evident 
on the face of the document before 
me, so I looked into Spiffy’s. 

“ Puzzling, isn’t it?” said Spiffy. 

“Very,” Lreplied. “ Now tell me,” 
and I tarned innocently towards 
Mr. Jones, for Spiffy’s expression 
was secretive and mysterious—“ ex- 
plain to me how it is that a share 
upon which only £10 has been paid, 
should be so much more valuable 
than one which has been fully paid 

” 

“ Ask the syndicate,” said Jones, 
looking at Spiffy in a significant way. 

I felt quite startled, for I expect- 
ed to see a group of foreigners com- 
posing this institution walk into 
the room; it was not until I had 
looked again to Spiffy for infor- 
mation, and was met by the single 
open eye of that gentleman, that I 
drew an inference and a very long 
breath. 

“ Spiffy,” I said, “I am geiting 
stifled—the moral atmosphere of 
this place is tainted; take me to 
the sweetest board-room in the 
neighbourhood—I want to speak to 
you on private business.” 

“Haven't time,” said Spiffy, 
looking at his watch, 

“Not to settle Lady Broadbrim’s 
little affair,” said I, in a whisper. 

Spiffy got uncommonly pale, but 
recovered himself in a second, “ All 
right, old fellow,” and he poured a 
few hurried words in an incompre- 
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hensible dialect into Jones's ear, 
and led the way to the Suburban 
Washing-ground Oompany’s board- 
room, which was the most minute 
apartment of the kind [ had ever 
seen, 

I shall not enter into the par- 
ticulars of what passed between 
Spiffy and myself on this occasion, 
In the first place, it is so dry that 
it would bore you; in the second 
place, it was so complicated, and 
Spiffy’s explanations seemed to 
complicate it so much the more, 
that I could not make it clear to 
a. if I wished; and in the last, 

do not feel justified in divulging 
all Lady Broadbrim’s money diffi- 
culties and private crises. Suffice 
it to say, that in the course of our 
conversation Spiffy was obliged to 
confide to me many curious facts 
connected with his own line of life, 
and more especially with the pecn- 
liar functions which he exercised 
in his capacity of a “syndic,” 
under the seal of solemn secrecy. 
Without the hold over him which 
this little insight into his transac- 
tions has given me, I should not be 
able to report so much of our con- 
versation as I have. Nevertheless, 
I thought it right to tell him how 
much of it he would shortly see in 
print. 

“Gracious, Frank,” said Spiffy, 
petrified with alarm, “you don’t 
mean to say you are going to pub- 
lish all I told you about the Gorgon 
Tompkins and the Bodwinkles ? 
how am I ever to keep them going 
if you do? besides there are a num- 
ber of other fellows in the same 
line as I am, Just conceive the 
injury you will inflict upon society 
generally—nobody will thank you. 
The rich ‘middles’ who are looking 
forward to this kind of advance- 
ment will be furious; all of us 
‘promoters’ will hate you, and ‘la 
haute’ will probably cut you. Why 
can’t you keep quiet instead of try- 
ing to get yourself and everybody 
else into hot water ?” 

“ Spiffy,” said I, solemnly, “ when 
I devoted myself to ‘ mission work,’ 
as they call it in Exeter Hall, I 
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counted the cost, as you will see on 
referring back to my first article. 
Tam still only at the beginning. I 
have & long and heavy task before 
me; but my only excuse for re- 
maining in society is that I am 
labouring for its regeneration.” 

“You won't remain in it long,” 
said Spiffy, “if you carry on in 
your present line. What do you 
want to do? Eradicate snobbism 
from the British breast?—never! 
we should all, from the highest to 
the lowest, perish of inanition with- 
out it.” 

“Society,” said I, becoming meta- 
phorical, “is like a fluid which is 
pervaded by that ingredient which 
you call ‘snobbism,’ the peculiarity 
of which is that you find it in equal 
perfection when it sinks to the 
bottom and becomes dregs, and 
when it rises to the surface and 
becomes créme—though of course 
it undergoes some curious chemical 
changes, according to its position. 
However, that is only one of the 
elements which pollute what shonld 
be a transparent fluid. I am sub- 
jecting it just now toa most minute 
and careful analysis, and I feel sure 
I shall sueceed in obtaining an in- 
teresting ‘precipitate. I do most 
earnestly trust both you and the 
world at large will profit by my ex- 
periments.” 

“Frank, you are a lunatic,” said 
Spiffy, with a yawn, for I was be- 
ginning to bore him. “I suppose I 
can’t help your publishing what you 
like, only you will do yourself more 
barm than me. Let me know when 
society has ‘ precipitated’ you out 
of it,and I will come and see you, 
Nobody else will. Good-bye!” 

“He calls me a lunatic,” I mur- 


mured, as I went down-stairs—“ I- 


thought that I should be most likely 
to hear the truth by applying to the 
Honourable Spiffington.” 

The same reasons which have 
compelled me to maintain a certain 
reserve in narrating my conversa- 
tion with this gentleman prevent 
me fully describing the steps which 
I am at present taking to arrange 
Lady Broadbrim’s affairs, and which 


will occupy me dumng the Easter 
recess, Now, thank goodness, [ 
think I see my way to preventing 
the grand crash which she feared, 
but I decline to state the amount 
of my own fortune which will be 
sacrificed in the operation. The 
great inconvenience of the whole 
proceeding is the secrecy which it 
necessarily involves. Grandon is 
under the impression that I am 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
and is miserable in consequence, 
because he fancies I add to that 
sin the more serious one of deny- 
ing it. Lady Ursula, whom I have 
avoided seeing alone, but who 
knows that I am _ constantly plot- 
ting in secret with her mother, is 
no doubt beginning to think that I 
am wicked as well as mad, and is 
evidently divided between the sac- 
red obligation of keeping the secret 
of my insanity, and her dread lest 
in some way or other her mother 
should be the victim of it. Lady 
Bridget is unmistakably afraid of 
me. The other day, when I went 
into the drawing-room. and found 
her alone, she turned as pale as a 
sheet, jumped up, stammered out 
something about going to find 
mamma, and rushed out of the 
room. Did I not believe in Ursula 
as in my own existence, I could 
almost fancy she had betrayed me, 
Then there is Broadbrim. He is 
utterly puzzled. He knows that I 
am come to pull the family out of 
the mess, and put his own cherished 
little person into a financially sound 
condition; and he is equally well 
assured that I would not make this 
sacrifice without feeling certain of 
marrying his sister. Bunt, in the 
first place, that any man should 
sacrifice anything, either for his 
sister or any other woman, is a mys- 
tery to Broadbrim; and, in the 
second, I strongly suspect that Ur- 
sula has said something which makes 
him very doubtfal whether she is 
engaged to me or not. Poor girl! I 
feel for her. Was ever a daughter 
and sister before placed in the em- 
barrassing position of leaving her 
own mother and brother in the de- 
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lusion that she was engaged to be 
married to a man who had never 
breathed to her the subject of his 
love, much less of matrimony? Then 
Spiffy and Lady Broadbrim’s lawyer 
both look upon the marriage as set- 
tled: how else can they account for 
the trouble I am taking, and the 
liberality I am displaying? There 
is something mysterious, moreover, 
in the terms upon which I am in 
the house. Lady Broadbrim is be- 
ginning to think it unnatural that 
I should not care to see more of 
Ursula; and whenever she is not 
quite absorbed with considering her 
own affairs, is making the arrange- 
ment known among mammas by 
the expression, “bringing the young 
people together”—as if any young 
people who really cared to be to- 
gether, could not bring themselves 
together without mamma or any 
body else interfering. Fortunate- 
ly Lady Broadbrim is so much more 
taken up with her own speculations 
than with either her daughter’s hap- 
piness or mine, that I am always 
able to give the conversation a City 
turn when she broaches the delicate 
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subject of Ursula. How Ursula 
manages on these occasions I can- 
not conceive, but [ do my best to 
prevent Lady Broadbrim talking 
about me to her, as I always say 
mysteriously, that if she does, “it 
will spoil everything”—an alarming 
phrase, which produces an immedi- 
ate effect. Still it is quite clear 
that this kind of thing can’t con- 
tinue long. If I can only keep 
matters going for a few days more, 
they will all be out of town for 
Easter, and that will give me time 
to breathe. As it is, it is impossible 
to shut my eves to the fact, that my 
best friend is beginning to doubt 
me—that the girl I love dreads 
me—and that the rest of the family, 
and those sufficiently connected 
with it to observe my proceedings, 
either pity, laugh at, or despise me. 
This, however, by no means pre- 
vents their using their utmost en- 
deavours to ruin me. That is the 
present state of matters. The situa- 
tion cannot remain unchanged dur- 
ing the next four weeks. Have 
I your sympathies, dear reader? 
Do you wish me well out of it? 





TO A LARK, 


ON HEARING ONE SING EARLY IN FEBRUARY. 


Up in the — sweet Lark! up! up! 
i 


The sun 


Ipatrick hills doth brighten, 


The care-draught brimming in my = 

Thou sweetenest, and my heart doth lighten. 
Up, and thy first spring Jay prolong; 
The labour. ache flies from thy song. 


Up higher yet, blithe lark! no eye 
On earth should see thine eye’s joy-glisten ; 
Hide in yon blue spot of the sky, 
And I'll beneath thee sit and listen ; 
For if thy notes but reach my ear, 
Sweet bird, no other sound I’ll hear. 


From yonder dreary Mine bat now 

Emerging, I my grief was muttering ; 
In vain the sunshine touched my brow, 

Till from the grass I saw thee flattering, 
And heard thy “ Hail, Spring!” o’er me Lurs*, 
Sweet as the water-spring to thirst. 
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I foolishly and faithless deemed 
These Knowes had nought my heart to gla iden ; 
And, nursing discontent, but dreamed 
Of toil and trouble in Garscadden ; 
Till, like the sun a cloud dispelling, 
Thy song came better things foretelling. 


What was it called thee up to sing? 

The merle and thrush thy song hear mutely ; 
Yon frozen uplands feel no Spring, 

The winds with chilling breath salute me, 
Say wherefore dost thou soar so proudly, 
And trill thy ecstasy so loudly ? 


Didst thou perceive the care-cloud spread 
Upon my face, and, sy:npathising, 

Spring from the bare turf, kindness-led, 
And on thy angel-mission rising, 

Above me circled trilliog, trilling, 

My heart with peace and gladness filling? 


Or wert thou only love-inspired ? 
Of thine own pleasure thinking only ? 
Nor saw me where I, vexed and tired, 
Among the Pit-wood sat so lonely ? 
And had the song, so sung and heard, 
A sensual source alone, dear bird ? 


*Tis said thou hast no joys of thought— 

That raptareless from earth thou springest ; 
And, thus melodions toiling, nought 

For sunshine car’st, and aimless singest ; 
And art at most a feathered creature— 
A whistle in the mouth of nature. 


No matter; thou art of the seers, 

To whom a wondrous foresight’s given ; 
And when to men no sign appears, 

Thon, in the calendar of heaven, 
Spring’s advent read’st, and with weird skill 
Her foot-fall not’st upon tlie hill, 


And whatsoever else thou art, 

Where’er celestial sages rank thee, 
Tha tribute of one grateful heart 

Thou hast; with all my soul I thank thee. 
Where no sun shines, where none can hear th2e, 
The memory of thy song shall cheer me, 


Davip WINGATE. 
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On the 4th of April, 1859, Lord 
Derby delivered in the House of 
Lords as suggestive a speech as in 
times comparatively quiet was ever 
addressed to that august assembly. 
He was then at the head of a Oonser- 
vative Administration, the second 
which in the course of six years he 
had succeeded in forming. It had 
just sustained a defeat upon a vital 
question in the House of Commons, 
and the alternative submitted to 
him as First Lord of the Treasury 
was, either to carry his own and 
his colleagues’ resignation to the 
foot of the Throne, or to advise her 
Majesty to dissolve the Parliament. 
After well considering the question, 
the Oabinet determined that, for 
the sake of the country and of Par- 
liamentary government in the ab- 
stract, it would be best to dissolve, 
They communicated their views to 
the Sovereign, who at once adopted 
them; and Lord Derby now came 
down to state to his brother Peers, 
and through them to the country, 
the course which he intended to 
pursue, and his reasons for pur- 
suing it. 

During the tweive previous years 
—in the interval, that is to say, be- 
tween 1847 and 1859—there had 
been no Government, properly so 
called, in this country, but a suc- 
cession of Administrations holding 
place rather than power, one after 
another, on mere sufferance. The 
great party which it had taken so 
many years to consolidate, one 
rash act of its leader shivered to 
pm The repeal of the Corn- 

uws at Sir Robert Peel’s dicta- 
tion, came upon his Oonservative 
followers like a repetition of the 
policy of 1829; and the same nat- 
ural indignation which operated 
before to hurry them into a reck- 
less pursuit of vengeance, drove 
them again, only with a terrible 
accession of force, to follow the 
Same course. We do not presume 


to insinuate that any other proceed- 
ing was under the circumstances 
possible. An army which believes’ 
itself .to have been twice betrayed 
by its general, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to trust him a third time; 
and though we may now see, look- 
ing to all that followed, how well it 
would have been to keep Peel chain- 
ed where he was, and to guide his 
future policy for him, it is idle to 
argue that a policy so Machiavellian 
might have suggested itself, or could 
have been adopted by the party in 
1847, One thing, however, as we 
deplored it at the moment, so we 
have not ceased to think of it with 
regret ever since. It might be 
becoming as well as natural to 
drive Peel out of office; it was a 
great mistake to do so upon a 
question where he had the right 
on his side, His Registration of 
Arms Bill, if good in itself, could 
not be made bad because he pro- 
posed it. The House of Commons 
had sanctioned the first reading, 
the Conservatives to a man voting 
for it. It was the same when it 
came to a second reading, yet to a 
man the Conservatives voted against 
it. The consequence was, that Peel 
earned, what he ill deserved, a crown 
of martyrdom; and blind anger, 
not a statesman-like objection to 
his general policy, was, with some 
show of reason, accepted by the pub- 
lic as the cause of his overthrow. 
Sir Robert Peel separated him- 
self from his old adherents by sud- 
denly adopting a policy, which 
throughout the whole of his po- 
litical career he had resisted. He 
received in return the empty plaa- 
dits of Whigs; but when the time 
came for testifying to the sincerity 
of their professions, the Whigs, as 
might have been expected, tripped 
up his heels. They never liked 
him, even when playing their game; 
they entertained no thought of keep- 
ing him where he was for the sake 
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of the country. For four years he 
had excluded them from office, and 
they did not intend to sit any longer 
on the shady side of the House. 
Lord John Russell, accordingly, seiz- 
ed the opportunity of the Regis- 
tration of Arms Bill, to move an 
amendment, which, with the help 
of the angry Conservatives, he car- 
ried. Place and pay thus passed to 
him and to his friends, but strength 
enough to carry on an independent 
Government was nowhere. 

Lord John Russell overthrew Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government, and took 
possession of Downing Street on 
the plea of having averted fromm 
Treland a great political injustice. 
He had not been many weeks in 
office before the necessity of pass- 
ing a bill, as stringent as that which 
he so successfully resisted, became 
apparent to him. He proposed such 
& bill with consummate effrontery, 
and, in spite of fierce opposition 
from his own people, he carried it. 
This was playing over again, though 
with a curious change of dresses 
and decorations, the game of 1835. 
In 1835 he had carried certain re- 
solutions affecting the Irish Church, 
which, as soon as Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government was overthrown by 
them, he abandoned. He now, 
being in office, passed a measure 
which, while in opposition to Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government, he had 
successfully resisted. That was all, 
so far as he himself was concerned, 
but it was not all in its effect up- 
on Parliamentary government and 
Parliamentary parties. A_ large 
section of those ‘o whom he had 
been accustomed to look for sup- 
port fell off from them; and though 
he kept his place long enough to do 
a good deal of mischief, he kept it 
uneasily. 

Lord John Rassell’s Administra- 
tion lasted, subject to many checks 
end one collapse, rather more than 
three years. It owed its stability 
so far, not to any strength inherent 
in iteelf, far less to the preponder- 
ance of pure Whig principles in the 
House of Commons, but to the dis- 
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organized condition of the Conserva- 
tives as a party, and to the attitude 
of neutrality taken up by an influ- 
ential section of it. For Peel car- 
ried with him many men amiable 
in private life, and of undoubted 
administrative ability, who, having 
sacrificed some of them their better 
convictions to a sense of loyalty to 
their chief, could not follow any 
other leader so. long as he lived. 
This band, more powerful, perhaps, 
on account of the estimation in 
which it was held out of doors 
than from its numbers, or even its 
authority in the House, acted like 
the balance-wheel in the machinery 
of a watch. It became to a great 
extent the arbiter of all disputes, 
Incapable itself of undertaking 
office, it was yet strong enough to 
decide with whom office should 
rest, and over and over again it 
saved Lord Juhn Russell not less 
from his foes than from his friends, 

Peel’s death came upon the na- 
tion like a thunderbolt. It had 
the immediate effect of dividing the 
little band which called itself by 
his name, Some, following the 
dictates of patriotism and principle, 
returned to their old faith, condon- 
ing the offences which, in the first 
burst of their anger, the Conserva- 
tives had committed against their 
old chief. Others wavered, hesi- 
tated, played fast and loose, and 
ended by seiling themselves to 
Whiggery and to place. Yet there 
were good names among that rene- 
gade body too. To Lord John 
Rassell’s Administration the cala- 
mity which thus divided the neu- 
trals proved disastrous in the ex- 
treme. Without Peel and his 
adherents, Lord John Rassell could 
do nothing. In 1850 his majority 
went from him, and his resignation 
was tendered and accepted. 

Called upon thus early by the 
Queen to support her, Lord Derby 
made his first attempt to constract 
a Conservative Administration. 
How the attempt failed, we need 
not stop to particularise. It is 
difficult for men long accustomed 
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to act with statesmen trained to the 
details of official life to understand 
that in such details there is really 
no mystery: that whatever seems 
to the uninitiated to be obscure, 
soon becomes clear enough on 
closer inspection; and that whatever 
is really intricate because of its 
technicality may be safely left to 
the permanent members of what is 
called the civil service; than whom, 
with rare exceptions, there does not 
exist in any country a more intelli- 
gent and trastworthy body of gen- 
tlemen. Lord Derby was not, how- 
ever, alive to that fact, and failing 
to conciliate certain old colleagues, 
of whom he entertained an exagge- 
rated opinion, he abandoned the 
attempt. The consequence was 
that Lord John resumed the fuane- 
tions of government. He resumed 
them, however, under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances. He felt 
himself to be the head of one 
section of the Liberals, and of one 
only. Lord Palmerston, as he well 
knew, was the head of another. 
There cannot be two kings in 
Brentford. Lord Palmerston was 
summarily dismissed from the Fo- 
reign Office, and in less than a year 
the Cabinet broke down. Lord 
John proposed a measure for en- 
rolling a militia force, the want of 
which had been long felt and de- 
plored. Lord Palmerston moved 
an amendment on the scheme, 
which, with the help of the Con- 
servatives, he carried. Once more 
Lord Derby received her Majesty’s 
command to form an Administra- 
tion, and, seeking on this occasion no 
extraneous help, he succeeded in 
forming it. 

Bat a glance at the state of par- 
ties sufficed to demonstrate that, 
with the House of Commons con- 
stituted as it then was, a Oonserva- 
tive Government could not last a 
single day. Though superior to 
Whigs and Radicals and waverers 
taken separately, the Conservatives 
were not strong enough to resist a 
combination formed against them, 
for the purpose of expelling them 
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from office. It was determined, 
therefore, at the first convenient 
opportunity, to dissolve; and the 
dissolution took place in the autumn 
of 1852. The results of that move- 
ment by no means fulfilled the 
hopes, rather than the expectations, 
which had been founded on it. 
The country, it was clear, bad not 
yet arrived at any fixed conclusions 
respecting the principles on which 
it desired to be governed. The 
gain to the Uonservatives in point 
of numbers proved indeed to be 
considerable, but for that very rea- 
son the hostility of the rival fac- 
tions was embittered fourfold. 
When the new Parliament met, it 
was easy to see that, balanced 
against all the other parties, the 
Ministers were still in a minority. 
It was manifest, likewise, from the 
outset, that no measure of forbear- 
ance would be meted out to them. 
An amendment on the Address, in 
answer to the Queen’s Speech, was 
moved and carried. | Whereupon, 
without having had an opportunity 
of explaining their views, far less of 
developing their policy, Ministers 
had nothing for it except to resign. 
These repeated failures of the two 
historic parties, and the apparent 
impossibility on both sides of suffi- 
ciently recruiting their strength, 
suggested one of the most extra- 
ordinary delusions which in the last 
forty years hes darkened the Eng- 
lish mind. It was believed that if 
an Administration could be formed, 
such as should comprehend moder- 
ate men, as they were called, of all 
shades of political opinion, Parlia- 
ment might be got in time to do 
its work, and the business of the 
country be carried on. With whom 
this bright idea originated has 
never been clearly shown. The 
Queen’s advisers, during the inter- 
regnum, were the late Lord Lans- 
downe and the late Lord Aberdeen ; 
and the latter magnate, if he did 
not suggest the scheme, undertook 
to act upon it. He was himself a 
Tory so far as foreign politics were 
concerned. He had held the seals 
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of the Foreign Office under the 
Duke of Wellington, and culti- 
vated then, as he had done before, 
and was understood to have done 
since, intimate and familiar rela- 
tions with the Governments of 
Russia and of Prussia. On ques- 
tions of home policy, and particu- 
larly in relation to free trade, he 
belonged indeed to the liberal 
school; but on Ohurch questions his 
opinions were known to be fixed. 
Having assented to the repeal of 
the Test and Oorporation Acts, and 
to Catholic Emancipation, he was 
not disposed to go farther. As a 
Tory, therefore, representing Tory- 
ism in the state to which the Duke 
and Sir Robert Peel bad brought 
it, Lord Aberdeen undertook to 
form a Government. He made no 
advances, as far as we have ever 
heard, to Lord Derby, or to any 
member of his late Administration. 
They and their supporters in both 
Houses of Parliament seem to have 
been regarded as incorrigibles. But 
to every other political section he 
held out the hand of friendship, 
The results were as follows:—From 
among the Whigs place was given 
to Earl Granville, Lord John Rus- 
sell, the Duke of Argyle, and Sir 
Charles Grey. Lord ‘ Palmerston, 
at that time apparently without 


any political connections, was 
laced in the Home Office... To 
rd Lansdowne a seat in the 


Cabinet was given, unencumbered 
with the charge of any department 
of state. The Peelites contributed 
three of their number to this mot- 
ley Administration. The Duke of 
Newcastle became Oolonial Secre- 
tary, Sir James Graham First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert Secretary-at-War. From 
among the Radicals only one man 
was found worthy to be admitted 
within the charmed circle. Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, as thorough an 
aristocrat as ever made profession 
of democratic opinions, took office 
as First Commissioner of the Board 
of Works; and the vessel of the 
State, so manned, put to sea. 
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The vessel held its course toler- 
ably well as long as fair weather 
lasted; but at the first occurrence 
of an adverse breeze it reeled and 
laboured. Drifting into war, the 
Cabinet drifted also into difficul- 
ties, and the rope of sand which 
kept its antagonistic parts together 
soon gave wuy. The first to leave 
the sinking ship was, of course, 
How could it 
be otherwise? It was impossible for 
the representative of one of the 
great Revolution Houses, a Whig of 
the Whigs, and the author of the 
Reform Bill, to play for any length 
of time a subordinate part to an old 
Tory; and being dissatisfied with 
the position which he held, it would 
have been contrary to nature had 
he allowed considerations of loyalty 
to his colleagues, or any thought of 
what the commonwealth required, 
to stand between him and the in- 
dulgence of his own humours. He 
withdrew from the Administration, 
and its continued existence became 
thenceforth a question of time. Mr. 
Roebuck’s successful _ motion for 
inquiry into the management of 
the Crimean war s-ttled that ques- 
tion, and the Coalition Cabinet re- 
signed in a body. 

Once more there was chaos; and 
once more Lord Derby received 
her Majesty’s commands to_ help 
her out of her difficulties. What 
an opportunity was presented to 
him then! How sadly he missed 
it! No doubt Lord Palmerston 
behaved upon the occasion in 
a manner which we would rather 
be excused from _particularising. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert likewise outraged _ their 
better principles when they allowed 
themselves to be swayed by the 
advice of the present Premier. But 
how came Lord Derby, with his 
knowledge of character, to make 
his advances to these two followers 
of Peel through one whom Peel 
entirely distrusted? The popular 
prejudice in Lord  Palmerston’s 
favour, which by-and-by carried all 
before it, can hardly be said to 
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have had at that time any existence, 
Newspapers might point to him 
as the first statesman able to 
get the country out of its difficul- 
ties, but newspapers scarcely as yet 
spoke the opinions of the public, 
and they contradicted the views of 
persons possessing better sourees of 
information than themselves. On 
another point likewise Lord Derby 
seems to have deceived himself. 
He imagined that between Lord 
Palmerston and the Whig section 
of the late Cabinet a great gulf 
was fixed; and that if be, with Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
could be induced to take office un- 
der a Conservative leader, a bright- 
er era than had dawned upon the 
country since the great breach of 
1846 might be inaugurated. So 
persuading himself, he made a con- 
fidant in an evil hour of one who 
immediately betrayed him. The 
results are well known. On Lord 
Derby’s relinquishing the powers 
which had been intrasted to him, 
Lord Palmerston undertook to form 
an Administration. The two states- 
men who, by his advice, refused 
to connect themselves with Lord 
Derby, consented to become mem- 
bers of that Administration, They 
had not taken their seats in the 
Cabinet many days ere they found 
reasons to withdraw from it again. 


Yet the Administration stood. It 
stood because circumstances en- 
tirely beyond control, entirely 


unexpected, and, as the event has 
shown, not very fortunate, did for 
Lord Palmerston what he never 
could have done for himself, A 
peace with Russia was patched up 
through the intrigues of France, at 
the very time when England was 
just gathering her strength for the 
war; and he who, as Home Secre- 
tary, had, by neglecting to call out 
the militia in time, contributed 
more than any man living to the 
disasters which befel the British 


army in the Crimea, was hailed as 
the great pacificator of Europe; as 
the statesman who, by the wisdom 
of his counsels, had more than com- 
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pensated for the tarnish which was 
admitted to have fallen on the hon- 
our of his country in arms. 

This false cry —and altogether 
false it was—gave to Lord Palmer- 
ston that prestige which his unparal- 
leled adroitness has enabled him 
ever since to retain. Popular as he 
had become, however—personally 
popular, we mean—evidence was 
soon afforded that even he Jacked in- 
fluence enough to carry Parliament 
with him except upon its own 
terms. Tidings of Sir John Bow- 
ring’s quarrel with the Obhinese 
reached London. Lord Palmerston, 
with that fidelity to his agent, 
which, by the by, is one of his re- 
deeming virtues, supported Sir John 
Bowring. The House of Commons, 
aud especially the Radical portion 
of it, took a different view of the 
subject; and, glad of the oppor- 
tunity of showing that neither 
through him nor through anybody 
else were they disposed to put 
confidence in the executive, they 
immediately struck out. Mr. Cob- 
den proposed a vote of censure on 
the Government for needlessly in- 
volving the country in fresh wars; 
and the Government, after a spirit- 
ed debate, was left in a min- 
ority. 

So far from being disheartened 
by this defeat, Lord Pulmerston 
saw in it the best chance that was 
likely to fall to him of establishing 
over the House of Commons the 
same ascendancy which he had 
established over the newspaper 
press. He gave the word, and a 
cry was raised that the great 
pacificator was an iill-used man; 
that a discontented Parliament, 
jealous of his renown, stood be- 
tween him and the vindication of 
the national honour; anc that the 
point to be determined at the 
bustings was, whether Lord Pal- 
merston should be supported or 
“the meteor flag of England” 
lowered at the bidding ot a bar- 
barian? The cry was eminently 
successful, Such a Parliament was 
returned as in the memory of liv- 
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ing man had never before come 
together. Not even Pitt’s popu- 
larity in 1784 equalled that of Pal- 
merston in 1857. For Palmerston 
was verily England, and England was 
verily Palmerston. 

At last, then, there appeared to 
be some prospect of a Government 
which should be able to depend 
upon its own party, and to take its 
own course. It might not be in 
the estimation of many the very 
best Government which could have 
been formed; but anything was 
better than constant change, any- 
thing preferable to a state of things 
which left no man free to adopt 
the policy which he believed to be 
best for the country, and to pursue 
it steadily. Factions, when kept 
under for any length of time, 
change in some degree their cliar- 
acter; and governments which are 
fairly honest and honestly brave, 
gain strength the longer they re- 
main in office. Alas! all this was 
the merest delusion. There was 


really no party at Lord Palmer- 
ston’s back strong enough to carry 
him through a crisis, should it 


come; and come it did, within a 
few months after the new Parlia- 
ment set itself to business, The 
Orsini plot horrified Europe. The 
French army, if not the French 
nation, lost its temper and _ its 
head. Lord Palmerston, fresh from 
bullying China and Persia, became 
suddenly impressed with a sense of 
moral right, and in a manner less 
dignified than earnest proposed on 
the demand of the French Minis- 
ter to alter that law of equal hospi- 
tality to strangers which had from 
time out of mind been the boast of 
this country. We conscientiously 
believe that, but for the jealousies 
of factions, he would have carried 
his measure, inopportune as it was, 
The law of hospitality had in the 
Orsini case been grossly abused, 
and it was fitting that steps should 
be taken to render such another 
outrage impossible. But*here was 
an opportunity which the factions 
could not allow to escape them of 


convincing Lord Palmerston that, 
however popular he might be in 
the country, he was in Parliament 
at their mercy. Mr. Milner Gibson, 
sitting on the Ministerial side of 
the House, moved an amendment 
at the second reading of tbe “ Con- 
spiracy to Murder” bill. He was 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, at that 
time in bitter hostility to the Gov- 
ernment, and a majority of nine- 
teen against him left the defeated 
Premier no option except to re- 
sign, 

It was under such circumstances 
that Lord Derby found himsel! for 
the third time called upon, and 
indeed morally constrained, to un- 
dertake the responsibilities of of- 
fice. Again he offered the band of 
reconciliation to the Peelites, with 
whom he would have willingly 
joined the administrative talent of 
Earl Grey, and again they declined 
his proposal. He had no choice, 
therefore, except to fall back upon 
his colleagues of 1852, of whom, to 
their honour be it remembered, 
there was not one—not even Mr. 
Disraeli himself—but was _ pre- 
pared to postpone his own claims, 
provided, by making that sacrifice, 
he could contribute to secure a 
stable Administration for the 
country. 

Lord Derby constructed his Cab- 
inet, and in a spirit not very hope- 
ful, certainly, but bravely and 
honestly took steps to submit his 
measures, present and prospective, 
to a House of Commons in which 
it was next to impvussible that he 
should command a majority. He 
found himself hampered by a pro- 
mise given in the Queen’s Speech 
that the question of Parliamentary 
Reform should be considered; and, 
wisely or unwisely, he made up his 
mind to grapple with that difficulty at 
once. Perhaps it was as well that the 
Conservatives did try to settle that 
point. It had been made use of so 
often, in and out of Parliament— 
sometimes as a means of annoy- 
ance to the Government, some- 
times by the Government, with 8 
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view to conciliate adverse votes— 
that statesmen as yet comparatively 
untried may well be pardoned for 
having embraced the opportunity 
made for them—not by them—to 
convince, if they could; both the 
House and the people out of doors, 
that they were not the obstructives 
which their enemies represented 
them to be. They brought in a 
Reform Bill, and were beaten. 
What were they to do after that? 
If they resigned, who could take 
their places? Not Lord Palmer- 
ston, for his own House of Oom- 
mons had rejected him; not Lord 
John Rassell, for the House was 
Lord Palmerston’s, not his; not 
the Peelites, for their following 
was down at zero; not the Radi- 
cals, for they were in numbers far 
inferior to either Whigs or Tories, 
Keep the House as it was, how- 
ever, and the only sure prospect 
would be a continuance of that 
state of things which had already 
shaken, and must, if persevered 
in, put an end to all confidence in 
the constitution. Ministers would 
therefore dissolve; and that their 
object in so doing might not be 
misunderstood, their eloquent chief 
delivered a manifesto, of which the 
moral may be said to be expressed 
in the following sentences :— 

“T have heard it said that the 
days of Parliamentary government 
have come to an end, If by that 
is meant that the days are goue by 
when the House of Commons was 
divided into two distinct parties, 
within each of which the leaders 
exercised an undisputed and uncon- 
trolled power over their followers, 
commanding their votes and exer- 
cising a species of Parliamentary 
discipline, then I admit those days 
are gone, and are not likely to 
return, But, my Lords, if it is 
meant that henceforth no Govern- 
ment can hope for support, not on 
individual questions, on which ex- 
ceptions may occur, but that no 
Government will be able hereafter 
to obtain a permanent majority in 
the House of Commons strong 


enough to keep it from being over- 
borne by other conflicting parties, 
not themselves bound by any 
common tie, each having its own 
leader and its own projects,—if the 
House of Commons is to be divided 
into a number of little parties, none 
capable of exercising a permanent 
influence in the affairs of the coun- 
try, but able, collectively, to pre- 
vent the measures and impede the 
business of the Ministry which has 
been formed ;—if in that sense gov- 
ernment by party is at an end, 
then I. warn your Lordships that 
the system of government by Par- 
liament itself will have received a 
blow from which it may not easily 
recover.” 

Lord Derby’s manifesto, though 
it so far failed that a Parliament 
was returned which he found it im- 
possible to control, cannot be said 
to have been thrown away either 
upon the constituencies or the 
House of Oommons. There was 
a far greater display of Oonserva- 
tive feeling at the general election 
of 1859 than had been manifested 
on any similar occasion since 1842; 
and the consequence is, that the 
Government which almost imme- 
diately succeeded that of Lord 
Derby was brought under the in- 
fluence of Oonservative restraint to 
an extent never before experienced 
bya Oabinet set up for the avowed 
purpose of promoting a liberal 
policy. Lord Pulmerston, during 
six years’ tenure of office, has 
neither brought forward a Reform 
Bill in the name of the Govern- 
ment, nor consented to disarm the 
country. When the Ohurch has 
been assailed in its rights and pro- 
perty, he may not have taken any 
active part in defending it, but he 
has left his followers to their own 
devices, knowing perfectly well that 
there was strength enough on the 
other side to hinder the movement 
from becoming dangerous. Even 
his commercial policy, more or Jess 
Gladstonian as we admit it to be, 
has not been without an element of 
Conservatism in it. At all events, he 
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has the merit of having.kept the 
machine working free from the col- 
lapses which, previously to his last 
accession to power, had become 
events of almost annual occurrence. 
And this, we must be permitted to 
observe, is an advantage not lightly 
to be spoken of, because we quite 
agree with Lord Derby in thinking 
that any Government which is 
stable, so long a3 it leayes the great 
institutions of the country intact, 
is preferable to such a balance of 
parties as has given us not fewer 
than seven distinct Governments, 
besides two periods of anxious 
interregnum, within the space of 
little more than twelve years. But 
then arises the question, How long 
may we calculate on things remain- 
ing in their present state? and if, 
as is probable, changes must soon 
come, in what direction may we 
calculate that the current of public 
opinion is likely to fall? We will en- 
deavour to answer these questions. 
When Lord Palmerston last ac- 
ceded to office he was 75 years of 
age. He is now 81. With ordi- 
nary men 75 yaars are enough to 
unfit them for the wear and tear of 
pubiic life. Since the days of the 
deliverance of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, we never heard till now of 
an octogenarian vigorous enough to 
conduct the affairs of a great na- 
tion. It would be absurd to deny, 
likewise, that even in Lord Palmer- 
ston, preternaturally hale as we 
admit him to be, symptoms of fail- 
ing strength are discernible. Had 
he been what he once wa-, he would 
not have tolerated either the extra- 
Parliamentary harangues of his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during 
last autumn, or the recent speech of 
that incomprehensible statesman in 
the Hvuse of Commons on the 
Irish Ohurch. It is evident, too, 
that in the Cabinet the balance of 
influences has changed not in his 
favour. This is the necessary con- 
sequence of the modifications which, 
in the lapse of a very few years, 
have taken place in its component 
parts. Death has removed from 


it in that interval three men 
all of them more or less bound 
by old traditions to withstand ra- 
dical changes in the constitution. 
Sidney Herbert, the Duke of New- 
castie, and Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis made gaps in such an Ad- 
ministration as that of Lord Pal- 
merston which could not be easily 
supplied. Sidney MHerbert’s great 
personal popularity, his genial man- 
ners, his generous disposition, threw 
a veil no doubt over political de- 
fects, which those who knew him 
best, best understood and most de- 
plored. His personal antipathies 
were too strong for his political 
convictions—a great weakness in a 
statesman. till, though a recent, 
and, we must add, an unwilling con- 
vert to Whiggery, Sidney Herbert 
could not subside into Radicalism. 
In the Palmerston Cabinet he 
might always be counted upon as 
giving his vote against measures 
which endangered the great institu- 
tions of the country; and his admini- 
stration of the War Office, though lia- 
ble to objection, was, upon the whole, 
vigorous and wise. He died in the 
prime of his days, and the Church cer- 
tainly —we believe the State likewise 
—lost in him a faithful and industri- 
ous servant. 

Next George Cornewall Lewis was 
taken away, av able, honest, clear- 
headed man, neither a Whig nor a 
Radical nor a Palmerstonian, nor, 
by profession at least, a Oonserva- 
tive. He was a political philoso- 
pher, connected rather by accident 
than design with colleagues, some 
of whom he distrnsted, others he 
despised. Sceptical to a degree on 
almost every other point, he had un- 
bounded faith in the excellency of 
the English constitution, to which 
he saw greater danger from the 
encroachments of the democracy 
than from any other cause. His 
voice was always raised in Cabinet 
against proposals which had for 
their object the transference of the 
burdens of the State to one class, and 
the surrender of its political infla- 
ences to another. He was likewise 
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a great lover of peace. We have 
reason to believe that he, and he 
alone, stood between us and a rup- 
ture with the Federal States of 
America in the matter of the Trent 
outrage; and that he carried the 
Cabinet with him by the mere force 
of reason, which he brought to bear 
against outraged feeling. How far 
his policy was a wise’ policy‘as re- 
gards the interests of this country 
and of the world time has yet to 
show. Bat arguing the matter, as 
he did, exclusively from a legal 
point of view, his conclusions were 
undeniably sound. There was room 
to demand, as: Lord Palmerston did, 
reparation for a wrong committed. 
There was no room for an appeal 
to arms, till reparation should: have 
been formally refused. Lord Pal- 
merston might indeed have gone 
further than he ‘did, and insisted 
upon the dismissal from the Ameri- 
can navy of Captain Wilkes; bat 
this latter right his sagacious col- 
league persuaded him to waive, and 


he did well pérhaps in so advising, - 


If we were not to go to war, and to 
secure by so doing the independ- 
ence of the South, we’ acted judi- 
ciously in inflicting upon the na- 
tional vanity of our cousins as light 
a wound as the circumstance would 
allow. And that we acted thus is 
due entirely to the influence of 
George Oornewall Lewis in -the 
Cabinet. But George Cornewall 
Lewis is gone, and with him has 
departed by far the strongest 
Qunservative element in Lord Pal- 
merston’s Administration. © While 
he lived, his excellent sense was 
& counterpoise to the erratic ge- 
nius of the Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He was confessedly the 
man to whom the old Whig party 
looked as the successor to Lord 
Palmerston when — inevitable fate 
should do its work, And’ if we 
must have, after Lord Palmerston 
passes away, a continuance of what 
is called Liberal governments, then 
we are free to confess that men 
of the calibre of Corne- 
wall Lewis are the sort of persons 
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whom we should desire to see at 
the head of them. Lewis was no 
Whig. 

In the Duke of Newcastle, even 
more than in Sidney Herbert, though 
not, perhaps, so much as in Sir 
George Oornewall Lewis, Lord Pal- 
merston lost a colleague who could 
ill be spared. The Duke of New- 
castle was cursed with a inost un- 
happy temper, and was himself 
most unhappy in all his domes- 
tic relations. These circumstances 
were not without their weight in 
colouring _ his _ political opinions, 
The quarrel with his father threw 
him into the arms of the Liberals, 
and he acted ever after with a party 
with which he had few sentiments 
in: common, But he acted as: the 
drag acts upon the carriage-wheel 
in descending a hill. This it was 
which, from an early date, from his 
first acceptance of office in the 
Coalition Cabinet,’ rendered him to 
the Whig and Radical sections in 
the House an object of special dis- 
He was made the scapegoat at 


war, as is now admitted by all who 
are conversant with the circum- 
stances, very unfairly. And even 
after his return to the Colonial 
Office, both Whigs and Radica’s 
made a point of undervala- 
ing him to the utmost of their 
power, But he too is gone, and 
though his successor at the Oolonial 
be neither Whig nor Radical, we 
very much doubt whiether his voice 
carries with it anything like the 
weight which the Dake’s did, or is 
always lifted for the same purpose 
which the Dake of Newcastle desired 
to serve. 

Lord Palmerston has got in the 
room of these three men —all of 
them men of mark and tried abil- 
ity—Earl de Grey in the House of 
Lords, and Mr, Oardwell and Sir 
Oharles Wood in the House of 
Commons. Earl de Grey, amiable 
and respectable in private life, is 
ws a man to bring weight aaa 

vergment or any party whi 
accepts him as one of its leaders. 
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Painstaking, and assiduous, he ap- 
pears to lack strength of cliaracter 
enough to control even his own office. 
In the Cabinet and in the House 
of Lords he is little better than a 
cipher. He has neither natural 
talent, nor acquired knowledge, nor 
experience, nor the gift of speech. 
We should imagine that he is felt 
to be an encumbrance rather than 
a gain by Lord Palmerston, a dead 
weight to be carried rather than 
a strong arm willing and able to 
help in sustaining a load, In the 
House of Commons he professed 
Radical opinions, What his opin- 
ions may be now, few people seem 
to know, and fewer still to care, 
Mr, Cardwell is. cast in a different 
mould. He possesses fair abilities, 
with considerable experience of 
office. He speaks well, especially 
when required to speak against 
time, though it must be confessed 
that he seldom speaks with much 
authority. Unfortunately, likewise, 
he has: lent himself: to one or two 
moves which were discreditable to 
his party when in opposition, and 
this has done him no. good. Still, 
take him in all his bearings, it must 
be confessed that he is an acquisi- 
tion to the party, which has adopted 
him, and the more so that he ap- 
pears to be free from those strong 
personal antipathies which told so 
much against better men and abler 
members of the little party to whieh 
he properly belongs. : 

ir Charles Wool is,.the reverse 
of all this, A :singularly ungracious 
manner, ‘the result of dyspepsia or 
bad temper, or both,.is perpetually 
involving him in small squabbles, not 
alone with members of Parliament 
sitting on. the Opposition benches, 
but with his own. supporters,, and 
with every, one .who approaches 
him on business, His Whig con- 


nection has placed, him; where .he | 


is; whether he is not more @ source 
ot weakness ‘than of strength. to the 
Government which has adopted him, 
we must leave the members. of, that 
Government to say. ' 

It thas appears, assuming Lord 


Palmerston to. be, what many. both 
of his friends and enemies , believe 
that he is, in reality a Tory, by 
profession only a Liberal, that. the 


support which, enabled him to keep 


the even tenor of his way has gone 
from him at a time of life when he 
was least able to spare,it.. An old 
man of eighty-one, even. if he had 
Sidney Herbert, George Oornewall 
Lewis, and the Duke of Newcastle 
to stand by him, would find it a 
hard matter enough to resist the 
vehemence of Mr. Gladstone, aided 
by the dogged and smiling perse- 
verance of Mr. Milner Gibson and 
Mr, Charles Villiers. Left alone, as 
it is pretty well understood that he 
now is, for neither Lord de Gre 
nor Mr. Oardwell can be of muc 
use to him, it seems impossible 
that he should escape being swept 
sooner or later into measures of which 
his judgment disapproves. 

e have spoken of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and his vehemence, and of 
the lengths to which he is carried by 
it. Let none of our readers fall into 
the common error of supposing 
that he acts now, or has for some 
time past been acting, on the mere 
impulse of the moment. Mr. Glad- 
stone watches the signs of the times 
as narrowly as any man, and in his 
own way is both able. and willing 
to, shape his course as these may 
direct. He has: shown more than 
once that, when bent on a partica- 
lar object, there is no power, in the 
Cabinet,.at least, te keep him from 
achieving, it. In-the repeal of the 
paper duties, he triumphed quite as 
signally over his colleagues in. of- 


fice as over the Qunservative Oppo- . 


sition, What is there. to stop him, 
when Lord Palmerston succumbs 
to age or to weariness, from com- 
pelling: the Liberal, party to accept 
him as its chief? . While, George 
Oornewall Lewis lived, there might 
haye been..considerable difficulty in 
accomplishing that, object. Some- 
how or another, Liberals) of ' all 
shades of opinion, and, many Con- 
servatives too, entertained. a high 
opinion of that hesitating . speaker, 
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the erudite scholar, that calm and 
judicial thinker. The Whigs to a 
man swore by him. But now there 
is no one in the House of Commons, 
at least—no one, we’ mean, on the 
Liberal benches—who can pretend 
for a moment to place himself in 
competition with the eloquent and 
irritable Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Knowing this, and measuring very 
accurately his standing in other 
quarters, Mr. Gladstone has judged 
it expedient of late to put out a 
feeler in the direction of the Ro- 
man Oatholic hierarchy in Ireland. 

How the feeler is likely to be 
taken, the coming general election 
will doubtless show. If the priests 
believe that Mr. Gladstone bides 
his time, and is ready, at the fitting 
moment, to destroy the Established 
Okurch, they will certainly do their 
best to send to Parliament Irish 
members pledged to support him in 
that work. And as he is already the 
accepted head of the Radicals of 
England and Scotland, he may fairly 
enough calculate on being able to 
bear down, through this combina- 
tion of forces, such resistance as the 
Whigs are in a condition to offer, 
On the other hand, the Whigs are 
scarcely prepared to accept as their 
leader @ new man, however highly 
gifted. It is said that they are 
arranging to bring forward either 
Lord Russell or Lord Clarendon as 
Palmerston’s successor, in the hope 
that Mr.'Gladstone may be prevailed 
upon to accept the leadership of the 
House of Commons. We believe 
that they deceive themselves in 
trusting to that hope Mr. Glad- 
stone will not play second fiddle 
either to Lord Russell or Lord 
Clarendon ;—nor can either Lord 
Russell: or Lord Olarendon form a 
Government if Mr, Gladstone refuse 
to become a member of it. What 
follows? The Whigs will give way. 
Rather than see the Oonservatives 
in office, they will accept Mr. Glad- 
stone as their chief; but they ‘will 
accept him on compulsion—and 
serve him without the slightest cor- 
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diality. There will follow upon 
this, individual secessions, one after 
another, as reasonable’ pretexts are 
afforded, till, by-and-by, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration will be re- 
duced to the necessity of choosing 
between resignation and some 
desperate attempt to keep its place 
at the expense of the constitution. 
All this; be it observed, we antici- 
pate on the calculation that Ireland 
will send to the new Parliament a 
stronger body of Ultramontane 
members than it now sends, and 
that the Radical party in England 
and Scotland will maintain the 
position which it now holds. But © 
are both events certain? We think 
not. 

It appears to us that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s threatened hostility to the 
Established Church will do him 
quite as much harm as at the 
general election in Ireland. The 
Protestants of that country, though 
numerically weak, are in influence, 
station, and intelligence far superior 
to the Roman Catholics. To a man, 
too, they are loyal to the Union 
with England—the Liberals or 
Whigs among them quite as much 
so as the Tories. And Irish Whigs, 
not less than Irish Tories, know that 
it is only by maintaining the Pro- 
testant Ohurch as the Established 
Ohurch of the country that the 
Union can be maintained, We ex- 
press ourselves thus—not adverting 
solely to the fact that the Act of 
Union vocrrigys' | provides for this 
arrangement. That is, indeed, true, 
and common justice requires that 
before yon violate a compact solemn- 
ly entered into, as this was, you 
should replace the parties to it in 
the exact situation in which th 
stood when the compact was ente 
into, Do this, and the overthrow 
of the Established Church in Ire- 
land becomes impossible. But 
apart from ‘tis, there is the con- 
sideration, that when the Estab- 
lished Ohurch falls, there is ab- 
solutely nothing left, the ‘value 
set upon which can induce any 
Irishman, be his creed and place in 
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society what it may, to contend for 
a continuance of the Union, Oon- 
sidered in the abstract, Ireland loses 
more than she gains by the fusion 
of her legislature into that of 
Great Britain. Her nobility and 
gentry are drawn away by that 
incident—some by their duties, 
others by their pleasures—from the 
capital of their own country. And 
say what we will, a Parliament 
purely Irish is more likely to pass 
measures suitable to the wants and 
wishes of Ireland, than one which 
is composed of four-fifths English 
and Scotch, and only one-fifth Irish 
members. The evils incident to 
the existing state of things the Irish 
landowners are willing to endure, 
because they look to the tendency 
of imperial legislation; and are 
satisfied, that in time—as soon, that 
is to say, as the industrial resources 
of their own country are developed— 
Ireland will bengfit by the triumph 
of such legislation. But pass an Act 
abolishing the Established Church, 
and as they will have no farther 
excuse for setting themselves in 
opposition to the wishes of the 
majority of their countrymen, they 
will all become repealers—some 
through indignation at the outrage 
put upon their principles, and others 
because it is pleasanter to live in 
amity than its opposite with our 
neighbours. For these and other 
reasons, it is a matter of doubt with 
us whether Mr. Gladstone has not 
damaged himself, and the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, by his recent dis- 
play of hostility to the Irish Church. 
If the priests support, the property 
and intelligence of the country will 
oppose him. Wherever a Protes- 
tant constituency is in the ascend- 
ant, it will, without regard to min- 
or differences, retprn a member 
pledged to defend the Charch; 
and every Irish member pledged to 
defend the Established Shareh of 
Ireland will fall into the ranks of 
Conservatism, as a matter of course, 
Our deliberate opinion, , therefore, 
is, that so far Mr. Gladstone has 
shot wide of his mark. Let us see 


next how the Radical party stands, 
and what its prospects are in the 
future. 

The Radicals in general, and Mr. 
Gladstone in particular, have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in the 
death of Mr. Oobden. Amiable, 
gentle, generous, in his own way, 
Richard Cobden won many hearts, 
often when men’s judgments con- 
demned his views, and his manner 
of advancing them. He was as 
thorough a democrat as Mr. Bright, 
without any of Mr. Bright’s bluster 
and bad taste. He. had established 
for himself a European reputation, 
of which the whole Radical body 
were justly proud; and it gave him 
immense weight, both in the House 
of Commons and in the country. 
Mr. Cobden bad, indeed, shot his 
bolt. He was essentially a man of 
one idea, and that idea he lived to 
see triumphant. . Take him apart 
from the subject of free trade, and 
you found that there was really no 
depth in him, His notions of 
foreign policy were childish in the 
extreme, He did not seem to know 
that an Established Church and a 
hereditary House of Lords are in- 
evitable ingredients in the consti- 
tution of this country. He was, 
however, a thoroughly honest man, 
and entertained, as such, both dis- 
like and contempt for the Palmer- 
stonian section of the present Gov- 
ernment. Without doubt he would 
have supported Mr. Gladstone. 
Perhaps he might have taken office 
under him; for both were peace-at- 
any-price men—both parliamentary 
reformers—both. free-traders, But 
however this may be, he would 
have gone farther to bring Mr. 
Gladstone into office, and to keep 
him there, than any other man in 
England had the power to go. He 
has left no successor to his popu- 
larity in the party to which he be- 
longed, nor any inberitor of his in- 
fluence. We repeat, then, that in 
losing him Mr, Gladstone has lost 
mugh; and the cause of Radicalism, 
if possible, still’ more. We doubt 
whether either the one or the 
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other will ever in our day recover 
the blow. 

And this leads us to consider 
what the position and prospects of 
this Radical party really are. That 
there are one or two able men 
among them cannot be denied. 
Mr. Bright, of course, stands, by 
common consent, in the foremost 
rank of Parliamentary speakers, 
and Mr. Géschen is not unlikely, by- 
and-by, if he be returned again, to 
secure the ear of the House. But 
when we have said this, we have 
said all. Looking to Parliament 
as it now is, Mr. Milner Gibson and 
Mr. Charles Villiers are neither of 
them destitute of eloquence, but 
their places in the Oahinet muzzle 
them; they can only speak as 
Lord Palmerston will allow, Mr. 
Gladstone alone asserts the privi- 
lege of saying what he pleases, 
Then, again, there are Mr, Baines, 
a rather small man, with Mr. Schol- 
field and the recent accession, Mr. 
Potter, smaller men still. | These 
are all ready to follow Mr. Glad- 
stone when he raises the Radical 
standard. Not so John Bright. 
The only intellect to which he 
ever condescended to submit his 
own was Mr. Oobden’s, and that 
statesman being removed, it is 
impossible to guess at the extent 
to which his rabid Americanism 
may carry him. The exhibition 
which he made of himself at Roch- 
dale the other day, is but a fore- 
shadowing of sterner things to come. 
He is essentially the tribune of the 
people. He will neither serve the 
Crown himself, nor allow anybody 
else, if he can help it, to pet on 
the royal livery. It appears, then, 
_ that the Radicals in the present 
House of Commons are not, upon 
the whole, either strong enough, or 
sufficiently united among them- 
selves, to dictate to the Orown 
whom it shall choose as the head 
of an Administration. Neither do 
we anticipate that a general elec- 
tion will either add to their num- 
bers or consolidate their strength. 
The recent defeat of the Oonserva- 
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tive candidate at Rochdale counts, 
in our opinion, for nothing. He 
entered the lists under circumstan- 
ces the most unfavourable which 
could have occurred. His chances 
against Oobden living, would have 
been vinfinitely greater than against 
the niemory of Oobden just dead. 
But wait. till the dissolution takes 
place, and then it will be seen that 
even in Rochdale there is Conservat- 
ism enough to fight a winning. battle. 
Rochdale, moreover, is not Eng- 
land; and England is everywhere 
less prepared than she was presumed 
to be a year or two ago to destroy 


the Church, and abolish the heredi- 


tary senate. With respect to the 
Charch, the Liberation Society itself 
is beginning to complain, through 
its organs of the press, that Dissent 
is losing ground. We read of short+ 
comings among Baptists—of back- 
slidings in the Congregational body 
—of apathy everywhere. Oburch- 
rates are not only not defeated, but 


‘it has become a hard matter to get 


up a spirited opposition to them. 
The latest returns show that in not 
more than 870 out of 13,000 par- 
ishes was a rate proposed without 
being carried. And another point 
is worthy of notice. Ten or twelve 
years back there was a large sec- 
tion of the Church, a formidable 
number both of clergy and laity, 
who gave their ‘sympathies more 
to oncopformist _latitudinarian- 
ism than to the principles and 
strict practices of their own com- 
munion. A_ prodigious reaction 
has taken place among these men. 
The ‘Record, at one time the 
advocate of fasion with Evangeli- 
cal Dissent, writes .more bitterly 
against Dissent and Dissenters 
than even the ‘Guardian’ itself. 
They have thrown aside the mask 
too openly for the lowest of Low- 
Charch polemics any longer to 
mistake or misrepresent their in- 
tentions. In like manner, we are 
glad .to find that the ten-pound 
householder is beginning to value 
the political status whieh he has 
acquired, and to understand its ob- 
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jects. The’ differences between mas- 
ters and: imen, of which’ we have 
heard so much of Jate, are not 
without their significancy. They 
show that the class whom dema- 
gogues take under their protection 
are, for: obvious reasons, the very 
last to which political » privileges 
should be conceded. What power 
has a working man to keep aloof 
from a strike when the order for it 
has gone forth from the governing 
committee, or to withhold his sub- 
scription from that  trades-union 
which has made a slave of him, 
and will keep him in ey And 
whither could he carry his vote, 
assuming him to have acquired one, 
except to the candidates chosen 
by the governing committee, and 
pledged to do its bidding? The 


ten-pound householders are not . 


blind to these facts They per- 
fectly understand that the moment 
the flood-gates are opened there 
must be an end, in their body, to 
freedom of individual choice. For 
though it may happen that in 
any given borough—say Preston, or 
Leeds, or Rochdale, or Westmin- 
ster—the six-pounders shall come 
short, noamerically, of the classes 
above them, they will yet show 
such strength, concentrated and ap- 
plied by word of command, as to 
render inevitable one ‘of two results, 
Either the ten-pounders must forget 
minor differences, and unite to bring 
in their own man, in opposition to 
the trades-union candidate; or the 
trades-union will bring in their man, 
through the inabilityof the strong- 
est out of two or more local par- 
ties to cope with them, who act 
steadily together. 

It seems then, to us, that both 
Parliamentary. reformers and _poli- 
tical dissenters are Jess influential in 
the country now than they were six 
years ago. With Parliamentary re- 
form the Conservatives, either as a 
government: or in opposition, will 
probably. never again desire to 
meddle. There is less objection to 
their dealing ‘with the Oburch-rate 
question, sbould an opportunity be 
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afforded of ‘settling it, on terms satis- 
factory to all concerned. But this 
great fact they must never forget, 
that our parish churches belong to 
the poor; that they were built by 
the owners of the soil in order that 
the masses might worship freely ‘in 
them; and that the soil has been 
burthened with the cost of keeping 
them in repair, in order that no 
charge on that account might fall 
upon the people, Any settlement, 
therefore, which should  dissever 
the connection which now subsists 
between territorial rights and the 
obligation which goes along with 
them, would be unjust towards the 
non-territorial classes, in exact pro- 
portion as it threw upon them a 
burthen which the landowners are 
bound exclusively to carry. 

Of the state and prospect of our 
own, the Conservative party, it now 
‘remains to speak. It is at this 
moment confessedly the strongest 
of all parties, both in the House of 
Commons and in the country. It 
is not now, any more than it was 
in 1859, strong enough to grapple 
with and overcome all the other 
parties combined against it. That 
the coming election will, in this 
respect, very much alter the rela- 
tions in which parties stand to- 

wards each other, we are scarcely 
sanguine enough to anticipate. But 
we do expect to gain something; 
quite enough to place us in a posi- 
tion such as shall. enable us to take 
advantage of the dissensions which 
are sure to arise in the enemy’s'’ 
ranks. Lord Palmerston may meet 
the new Parliament as First Minis- 
ter of the Crown. If he’ do, things 
will remain for a while pretty much 
as they are. If he do not, let us ‘add, 
as soon ashe quits the stage, start- 
ling changes must occur, And 
for these changes the Oonservatives 
ought to be’ ‘prepared. In the first 
‘place, they must close their ' ranks, 
as we are happy’ to say that we be- 
lieve they are ‘doing. Orotehets, 
prejudices, personal antipathies,and 
eens mast all be'laid ‘aside 

ven opinions which ate dignified - 
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with the name of principles, the 
triumph of which is clearly impos- 
sible,’ must, as far as men of honour 
can do such things, be placed in 
abeyance. On the question of 
protection and free-trade. all_ sensi- 
ble people. are. now agreed, It 
may bave been unwise to adopt the 
latter system when we did, and as 
we adopted it; but only a set of 
madmen would think of). going 
back to a state of things which has 
for ever passed from.us. Indeed 
the Oonservative policy, ought to 
be, and. will be, we trast, more de- 
cidedly | a. free-trade. policy than 
that of. the,, Liberals. Take, | for 
example, the mualt-tax, and if you 
wish to understand the question 
thoroughly, read over again. Sir 
Lytton Balwer’s teens and most 
masterly address. Not one speaker 
on the, )Ministerial side of the 
House ventured in the late de- 
bate. to grapple with it; not 
even. the Ojuncellor of the Exche- 
quer, .adroit of fence, skilfal in 
dialectics, as he is. On the other 
hand, observe how entirely. illogi- 
cal was Mr. Gladstone’s argument, 
how destitute of all fairness the 
line of action which he expressed 
his..anxiety to follow. He: had 
nothing to urge for the’ reten- 
tion of the tax, except. that it 
is productive and easily collected. 
But so was the duty on foreign 
corn, which had, besides, this to be 
urged in its favour, that the foreign 
grower paid the tax; whereas the 
malt-tax is levied directly on the 
British farmer, and indirectly upon 
every consumer of beer throughout 
the kingdom. Indeed, so ngs f 
fair are the claims of the agricul- 
turists in this matter, that it would 
pot surprise us to find Mr. Glad- 
stone himself proposing a plan for 
the partial reduction of the impost. 
Be this, however, as it may, the 
Conservatives will do well to come 
to a distinct understanding among 
themselves as to the course which 
they intend to pursue; and seeing 
that not only the strength of their 
own party is against the tax, but a 
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considerable ‘section . of Liberal 
county .members besides, they will 
act judiciously if, either as a Gov- 
ernment or in Opposition, they en- 
deavour to get rid of it at the earli- 
est possible date. It were better to 
keep the income-tax as it is a few 
years longer, than to continue this 
duty on home-grown malt beyond 
the current session. 

Nobody will suspect us of look- 
ing with favour upon Popery in 
Ireland or anywhere else; but the 
time has gone by for seeking to 
root it out of the country except 
by fair controversy. Mr. Bentinck, 
and the gallant band. who, sitting 
on the Oonservative benches, vote 
with him, must remember this, If 
any fair chance occur of bringing 
monasteries. and other religious in- 
stitutions under Government in- 
spection, by all means let them 
ask for such inspection; and as 
often as they find positive wrongs 
to complain of, Jet their com- 
plaints be made. But the constant 
denunciation of outrages, of the 
reality of which there is no proof, 
serves but to damage the cause 
which it is intended to promote. 
It exasperates personal feeling on 
both sides, and separates those who 
ought to work cordially together. 
There is no neéd for Conservatives 
either to espouse the Pope’s quarrel 
in Italy, or to vote for the repeal of 
those slender checks which restrain 
both Romanists and Protestant dis- 
senters from attacking, without 
loss of character to themselves, the 
Established Church at home. But 
our policy in regard to these points 
must be defensive only, not aggres- 
sive; defensive so far as the main- 
tenance of our Protestant institu- 
tions is concerned at home, and 
frank acceptance of whatever may 
be finally scttled between the 
Pope and the Italian Government 
abroad. 

On the whole, then, we arrive at 
conclusions which, when fairly look- 
ed at, may, we think, be considered 
as holding out good hope for the 
fature of Conservatism. At pre- 
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sent party feeling is dormant. 
Nobody contemplates its revival 
in the lifetime of the present Par- 
liament, but revive it certainly will 
at the hustings, and for that we 
must:be prepared. The current of 
affairs in America likewise may 
bring us to very embarrassing con- 
clusions. If the North prevail, as 
now seems probable, in subjugating 
the South, there will follow demands 
upon this country which can neither 
be conceded with honour nor re- 
fused without risk. And then it 
will be seen whether our present 
rulers have placed us in a position, 
either creditably to avert the arbit- 
rament of war, or to accept it with 
reasonable prospect of success, 
Here, then, is a great point in fav- 
our of the party to which we belong. 
We ate not responsible for any- 
thing that has occurred. We neither 
threatened war without going into 
it four years ago, nor failed so to 
enforce the Foreign Enlistment Act 
as to let the Alabama loose upon the 
ocean. Neither is it through any 
negligence on our part that the 
means of placing gunboats on the 
Oanadian lakes are wanting, or that 
not a ship in the navy is mounted 
with guns capa!le of encountering 
an American iron-clad. God for- 
bid that, contemplating the pro- 
bable coming of days of danger and 
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of difficulty, we should think of ° 


aught except how best they are to 
be met. And this much her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may count up- 
on, whosesoever be the hands that 
wield it, that from the Conserva- 
tives they will receive a ready and 
willing support to every measure of 
which it is the object to maintain 
the rights and defend the honour 
of the country. But it is no slight 
consolation to feel that in bringing 
matters to their present state we 
had no share. That all this will be 
remembered and spoken of by-and- 
by at every hustings in the United 
Kingdom, we are well convinced. 

Parliaments have been liberal in 
their grants of late beyond all pre- 
cedent. The army and navy esti- 
mates of last year were within a 
trifle as gigantic as they used to 
be in the height of the Crimean 
war; yet we have no navy fit to 
keep for us the dominion of the 
sea. And for the defence of our 
own shores we depend mainly on 
the Volunteers. A Government 
which has so grossly neglected its 
duty must, we should think, with 
or without an American war, come 
to grief. The one great subject 
of mortification is, that the nation 
must in its interests, and may in its 
honour, have to pay for the blunder- 
ings of its incompetent rulers. 
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